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In our last number we directed the attention of our read- 
ers to the neglected record of the life and services of one 
of the great men of the Revolution, and endeavored, by its 
illustration, to revive something like popular interest in 
the annals of the best days of the republic, her true heroic 
days. We have reason to hope that the effort has not been 
vain, and that our hasty and necessarily imperfect summary 
of the incidents of Mr. Jay’s life, and honest panegyric on 
his virtues and public services, have not been without their 
fruit. ‘Thus encouraged, we propose to notice, as fully as 
our limits will permit, the fresh and most attractive volumes 
whose titles are prefixed to this article, and which most 
strikingly illustrate the career and character of another man 
of our classic story, the friend of Jay, one to whom tardy 
justice has been done, but whose name is destined, when 
prejudice has had its day, (and it is nearly over,) to command 
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universal regard wherever the true principles of the American 
Revolution are appreciated. 

One word, however, as to the study of revolutionary his- 
tory, and especially of revolutionary biography. We attach 
great importance to it, and for many reasons. ‘The times we 
live in are times of presumptuous speculation and arrogant 
self-sufficiency. Our public men, wantonly defying authority, 
however sacred, (we speak now of course merely of secular 
concerns,) not only judge for themselves, but seem to consider 
it an especial merit, and a peculiar badge of honesty and 
single-minded patriotism, if their self-regulated judgment can 
be made to differ from that of the great and good who have 
preceded them. There is a principle of sceptical dissent at 
work, which is undermining all prescriptive influence, and, not 
unlike the principle of excessive dissent in more sacred mat- 
ters, is making us a nation of doubters and deniers, and is 
changing public opinion, which, on certain great principles of 
government, should have all the steadiness which a decent 
reverence for authority gives, to a fluctuating, flickering sen- 
timent, that sheds no steady light when light is most needed. 
If public opinion, or even the judgment of public functiona- 
ries, on questions which time has placed at least beyond the 
reach of inconsiderate controversy, were made to rest on 
more secure foundations than it appears to do, if we could 
but realize that its real and safest basis is primitive authority, 
the precepts and practices of the early days of the republic, 
and that this authority is too sacred to be lightly questioned, 
there would be a conservative influence at work, in which 
sober-minded men would have great reason to rejoice. This 
is no anti-democratic sentiment which we utter. The times 
we call the best times, are those when pure democracy pre- 
vailed — when the people spoke with their own lips, an organ 
more miraculous far thana prostituted and venal press— when 
the unassisted, undisciplined strength of the people burst the 
chains which bound them, and by its direct agency built up 
the institutions under which they were content to live, and 
that their children should live after them. It is the precepts 
and practice of those days to which we appeal as authority. 
It is authority to which we can freely bow without derogation 
to the most sensitive republicanism. 

But not only do we live in times of arrogance in matters 
of opinion, but our days are those of most absurd self-com- 
placency in matters of public conduct. Every thing is 
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exaggerated. The merits, the endurance, the sacrifices of 
these days of puny trouble, soar far beyond the flight of 
ordinary praise. The sufferings of the people, a healthy 
and vigorous people, with its energies unimpaired, are 
described as beyond all ordinary sympathies. The noble 
army of martyrs is a mere crowd, and extreme agony has 
become a chronic affection of the system. Now, all this is 
very absurd. The actual sufferings of the people, in 
moments of perplexity rather than endurance, the actual 
services and sacrifices of our public servants, we are far 
from despising. It would be cruel to deny their measurable 
existence. But it is measurable, and relatively it is as 
nothing. Relatively, we are a happy, and should be a con- 
tented people. Relatively, our public servants, those who 
represent us in public office, deserve no credit, no praise for 
what they do, no pity for all they are supposed to suffer. 
This, however ungracious it may seem, is doctrine rich with 
comfort. It is doctrine which strengthens our institutions, 
for, holding fast to it, we can trample under foot all doubt and 
despair, all fear as to the fate for which, under Providence, 
the republic is reserved. Let him who differs from this con- 
solatory theory, and believes that these are our worst times, 
and that the condition of things, moral, economical, and 
political, is utterly hopeless, open the volume of revolutionary 
history —let him open almost at random the volumes now 
before us — let him learn, for doubtless there will be novelty 
in it for him, what was the condition of this country at certain 
periods of the war, or at that more gloomy period when, 
after the war was over and the military triumph won, the 
disorganized masses of the state governments, bursting from 
the moorings of a feeble confederation, were floating wildly 
about, or let him take individual instances of suffering, and 
he will begin to realize what we have hinted at. It is a 
subject of most appropriate consideration. It is a whole- 
some study for our boys at school, and might be made as 
useful for some of the grown-up boys who assume higher 
trusts. 

But the study of the Revolution has other uses yet. It is 
middle and sacred ground, on which men of all kinds of 
extremes can meet in friendly sympathy. The American 
public is in constant danger of extreme and proscriptive 
feeling. Political acerbity is especially extreme. We are 
becoming a nation of heated partisans, and, as in the whirl 
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of our popular system, political contests follow each other 
in rapid succession, the public mind never has time to cool. 
Each conflict, too, seems more violent than that which pre- 
ceded it, and at the end of each is exhibited, not the good- 
humored display of transient temper which was wont to 
characterize such contests, but the really ghastly spectacle 
of social, and even familiar relations wounded or fatally 
severed, families and friends at variance, and the “one people” 
divided into factions glaring with fierce hostility at each 
other. On every thing of later date than the peace of 1783, or 
the adoption of the Constitution, for even the merits of General 
Washington’s administration were not exempt from it, the 
taint of political prejudice more or less rests ; and it is only 
within the walls on which the pictures of revolutionary deeds 
are painted in bright and enduring colors, that we can be sure 
that the democrat and the federalist, the whig and the radi- 
cal, can meet without quarrelling outright. This may be 
scoffed at as a mere theory, but to us it has rich significance. 

We think, too, that there are sown the seeds of new 
excitements which promise no alleviation of the asperities to 
which we are now exposed. It will not be long before the 
curse of religious politics will be visited upon us, and, 
mingled with ordinary political strife, will be the bitterness 
of sectarian animosity. We hope our forebodings may be 
false, but the signs of this new element are full of significance ; 
and while the leaders of those sects which may be charac- 
terized as moderate and tolerant, of that denomination of 
Christians especially, which, we believe, professes doctrines 
of essential truth, and a discipline of high authority, are, by 
a fatal error of judgment, and a semi-monastic scruple, with- 
drawing themselves from all secular concerns, the soldiers 
of the sects militant are burnishing or even brandishing their 
arms, and taking sides in the political warfare which is 
waging. The movement in our own state on the public 
school question ; the Irish repeal associations throughout the 
United States ; the ultraism of certain Protestant pulpit con- 
troversialists, very indiscreet, though no doubt very conscien- 
tious individuals, who deem abuse of idolatry, and offensive 
comparisons from the Apocalypse, to be the best antidotes to 
popery, who never refer to that venerable, and very respec- 
table sovereign the Pope, without an allusion to a typical lady 
in the New Testament not quite so respectable — who are 
beating the drum polemic throughout the land, and striving 
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to preach themselves into a martyrdom of brick-bats and 
rotten eggs; all these plainly show, that if Christian good- 
will and toleration be not enforced and invigorated, we are 
destined, in our future political differences, to see the opera- 
tion of new elements of strife, worse and more fearful than 
any we have yet witnessed. 

Of course, the only sure antidote to this is the prevalence 
of a true Christian spirit—that spirit of catholic and sober- 
minded tolerance which is destined, we fervently hope, if 
ultraism be not predominant there also, to characterize 
American Churchmen, and to make their principles, rightly 
understood and applied, the great conservator of our repub- 
lican institutions — not by any union with the state, but by 
influence on the minds of the people, in preserving the true 
balance of the popular mind, and saving it from the uneasy 
and perilous see-saw to which the extremes of dissent and 
submission must expose it. But with all regard to this higher 
influence, there are others to which due import has not been 
attached. Let the deluded sectary of whatever denomination, 
(excepting always our freshly-imported zealots, who think 
Washington far less worthy of the canon than Mr. O’Connell,) 
who desires or is tempted to turn the red heat of proper 
politics into the white heat of religious animosity, take up 
the history of the Revolution and study it thoroughly and 
considerately, see what ample room and natural inducement 
there was then for the indulgence of sectarian prejudice, and 
its influence on political action, and yet how promptly it 
was frowned down, and with what perfectly tolerant concord 
the patriots of all sects labored in the common cause, and he 
will be ashamed, even of the secret inclination, to degrade 
the institutions which those patriots built up, by the intro- 
duction of the pestilent passions with the fruits of which we 
are now-a-days threatened. 

We have been struck with frequent illustrations of what 
we here but allude to in passing in the volumes before us. 
Both John Adams and his wife were Puritans of the straitest 
sect, with all the feelings, opinions, and prejudices of the 
New England generation which almost immediately succeeded 
that which found Sir Harry Vane heterodox and was near 
burning Mrs. Hutchinson. The controversy as to the Ameri- 
can Episcopate was fresh, and the eloquent and denun- 
ciatory pamphlets of Chauncy and Mayhew were part of 
New England’s household literature. This was not a con- 
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troversy about an Episcopate such as we now rejoice in, 
adapted to the institutions and feelings of the people, but a 
question as to a semi-political Episcopacy, which was to be 
coined at Lambeth and to claim immediate kindred with 
that spiritual bench which a few years later voted in Parlia- 
ment to send Indians and Hanoverians to play butchers to 
the American flock. Prelatist and Papist were, with the 
New England Puritans of the early part of the eighteenth 
century, as convertible terms as ever they were with the 
Cameronians and Roundheads of the old country in the cen- 
tury before. We would not do Mrs. Adams the injustice to 
compare her to the incomparable Mause Headrigg, but we 
question whether there is a more characteristic notion put to 
the credit of the Scotch matron of fiction than that in Mrs. 
Adams’s letter of the 14th September, 1774, when describing 
the commotion produced by the removal of the powder from 
Charlestown. She says: 


“ The town appears as high as you can well imagine, and, if 
necessary, would soon be in arms. The church parson thought 
they were coming after him, and ran up garret; they say another 
jumped out of his window and hid among the corn, whilst a third 
crept under his board fence and told his beads.” — Vol. i., p. 20. 


During the session of the first Congress at Philadelphia, 
Mr. Adams, in a letter to his wife, describes his visits to a 
Roman Catholic chapel in a tone which Dr. Brownlee or Mr. 
Breckenridge might rejoice in : 


“ This afternoon, led by curiosity and good company, I strolled 
away to mother church, or rather grand-mother church. I mean 
the Romish chapel. I heard a good, short, moral essay upon the 
duty of parents to their children, founded in justice and charity, to 
take care of their interests, temporal and spiritual. This afternoon’s 
entertainment was to me most awful and affecting. The poor 
wretches fingering their beads, chanting Latin, not one word of 
which they understood, their Pater Nosters and Ave Marias, their 
holy water, their crossing themselves perpetually, their bowing to 
the name of Jesus whenever they hear it, their bowings, and kneel- 
ings, and genuflexions before the altar. The dress of the priest 
was rich with lace. His pulpit was velvet and gold. The altar- 
piece was very rich; little images and crucifixes about; wax candles 
lighted up. But how shall I describe the picture of our Saviour, 
over the altar at full length, upon the cross in the agonies, and the 
blood dropping from his wounds! The music, consisting of an 
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organ and a choir of singers, went all the afternoon, except sermon- 
time. And the assembly chanted most sweetly and exquisitely. 
Here is every thing which can lay hold of the eye, ear, and imagina- 
tion. Every thing which can charm and bewitch the simple and 
ignorant. I wonder how Luther ever broke the spell.” — 
Vol. i., p. 35.* 


This may seem very absurd and exaggerated at this time 
of day, when good Protestants can sometimes go to chapel 
without regarding the ceremonial (* entertainment,” Mr. 
Adams calls it) as “most awful and affecting,” but it was 
not unnatural that a New England Puritan should feel and 
write thus. Let any Protestant of our times, however free 
from prejudice, visit Rome, or, take a stronger case, visit 
Spanish America, and witness a religious festival there, 
such as St. Antony’s day, when the dogs, and horses, and 
geese, and cows, and children, are blessed and promised 
a long life; or that of the Mexican patron saint, San Fe- 
lipe, canonized, we believe, by act of congress before the 
papal recognition, and he will find himself not a whit 
less disturbed than was Mr. Adams when, with his puritan 
opinions about him, he visited ‘the grand-mother church” 
in Philadelphia. The truth is, and it is to the fact that we 
point attention now, Mr. Adams was then a sturdy rebel at 
every thing like ceremony and ecclesiastical authority, and 
as very a Roundhead as ever 1640 saw, for, in the same letter 
from which we have just made an extract, he thus (we beg 
pardon for using a prostituted phrase) ‘defines his position :” 


“This day I went to Dr. Allison’s meeting in the forenoon and 
heard the Doctor; a good discourse upon the Lord’s Supper. This 
is a Presbyterian meeting. I confess [ am not fond of the Presby- 
terian meetings in thistown. I had rather goto Church. We have 
better sermons, better prayers, better music, and genteeler company. 
And, I must confess, that the Episcopal Church is quite as agreeable 
to my taste as the Presbyterian. They are both slaves to the domina- 
tion of the priesthood. 1 like the Congregational way best; next to 
that, the Independent.” 


* Mr. Adams seems to have been much impressed with the spectacle of this 
day, for we find him writing to Mr. Tudor: “ Mr. Revere will give you all the 
news. I have this day been toa Romish chapel. My imagination is so full of 
holy water, crossings, bowings and genuflexions, images, paintings, crucifixes, 
velvet, gold, but above all, music; Iam amazed that Luther and Calvin were 
ever able to break the charm and dissolve the spell.” — Mass. Hist. Coll., second 
series, vol, viii., 313, 
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Yet, with all this strong feeling or prejudice, not confined 
to his breast, but characteristic of his New England country- 
men generally, and perhaps, a large majority of the public 
men of the colonies, how instructive a lesson of tolerant 
practice do we find in their acts and public conduct! Did 
any one of the great conclave which met in Philadelphia in 
1774, ever give utterance there to a thought inconsistent with 
the true spirit of Christian charity, or proclaim opinions kin- 
dred to those which are now habitually asserted? Do we 
find any manifestation of that narrow sectarianism which, 
fostered by artful and hot-headed men of these times of arro- 
gant self-sufficiency, makes Churchman look scornfully on 
Dissenter, and forbids the Roman Catholic school-boy from 
sitting at the same form with his Protestant fellow? Is there 
any authority in the politics of those times for the new 
party divisions with which we are now threatened? Is there 
not rather an emphatic dissuasive from all such principles of 
action, in the conduct and example of the public men of the 
revolution ? 

The strong and extreme puritanism of Mr. Adams was, as 
we have said, not peculiar to him. His New England col- 
leagues no doubt felt as he did, yet when the first national 
council met, at the outbreak of the Revolution, the motion for 
opening its deliberations with prayer, made by Mr. Cushing, 
was opposed by Mr. Rutledge and Mr. Jay on the ground 
that offence might be given to sectarian feeling in the choice 
of the clergyman, and it was Samuel Adams—who certainly, 
unless tradition has strangely misdescribed him, was quite as 
muchof a Puritan as his namesake —that nominated an Epis- 
copal clergyman to officiate “ in full pontificals,” and to read 
an appointed service from the liturgy. John Adams’s narra- 
tive of this, in a letter to his wife, of the eighteenth September, 
1774, is curiously characteristic: 


“ When the congress met, Mr. Cushing made a motion that it 
should be opened with prayer. It was opposed by Mr. Jay of 
New York, and Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina, because we were 
so divided in religious sentiments, some Episcopalians, some 
Quakers, some Anabaptists, some Presbyterians, and some Congre- 
gationalists, that we could not join in the same act of worship. Mr. 
Samuel Adams arose and said, ‘that he was no bigot, and could 
hear a prayer from a gentleman of piety and virtue who was at the 
same time a friend to his country. He was a stranger in Philadel- 
phia, but had heard that Mr. Duché (Dushay they pronounce it) 
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deserved that character, and therefore he moved that Mr. Duché, 
an Episcopal clergyman, might be desired to read prayers to the 
Congress to-morrow morning.’ The motion was seconded, and 

assed in the affirmative. Mr. Randolph, our president, waited on 
itr. Duché, and received for answer, that if his health would permit 
he certainly would. Accordingly, next morning he appeared with 
his clerk, and in his pontificals, and read several prayers in the 
established form, and then read the collect for the seventh day of 
September, which was the thirty-fifth psalm. You must remember, 
this was the next morning after we had heard the horrible rumor of 
the cannonade of Boston. It seemed as if heaven had ordained that 
psalm to be read on that morning. 

“ After this, Mr. Duché, unexpectedly to every body, struck out 
into an extemporary prayer which filled the bosom of every man 
present. I must confess I never heard a better prayer, or one so 
well pronounced. Episcopalian as he is, Dr. Cooper himself 
never prayed with such fervor, such ardor, such correctness and 
pathos, and in language so elegant and sublime, for America, for 
congress, for the province of Massachusetts Bay, and especially 
the town of Boston. It has had an excellent effect upon every 
body here. I must beg you to read that psalm. If there is any 
faith in the sortes Virgiliane, or sortes Homerice, or especially the 
sortes Biblice, it would be thought providential. 

“ Tt will amuse your friends to read this letter, and the thirty-fifth 
psalm to them. Read it to your father and Mr. Wibird. I wonder 
what our Braintree churchmen would think of this. Mr. Duché is 
one of the most ingenious men, and best characters, and greatest 
orators in the Episcopal order on this continent, yet a zealous friend 
of liberty and his country.” — Vol. i., pp. 23, 24. 


We are irresistibly tempted to step aside from the course 
of observation we were pursuing, and for an instant to pause 
on the scene here described. Let those who seek to realize 
it open their Bible or Prayer-book, and with associations thus 
aroused read the magnificent strains which then were uttered. 
There was poetry in the coincidence of the service to the day. 
It was a scene most worthy of the painter’s art—quite as 
worthy of it as the more deliberate council which decreed 
Independence. It was in Carpenter’s Hall in Philadelphia, 
a building which still survives in its original condition, though 
now sacrilegiously converted, we believe, into an auction 
mart for the sale of chairs and tables, that the forty-four 
individuals met to whom this service was read. It was an 
extra session of Congress, convoked by the necessities of im- 
pending revolution, and characterized by dignity and decorum 
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worthy of emulation in more peaceful times. There was no 
gorgeous tapestry on those rude walls, rich with ancestral 
deeds to which its orators could appeal. There was no pride 
of state, no pomp or ceremony, no nobles of high lineage, 
but there was beyond those walls a people aroused by a quick 
sense of injury not easily expiated, and there were within, 
the peers of an humbler and purer realm — American gen- 
tlemen, farmers, and lawyers, and divines, who, coming from 
the extremes of the continent to “ a far country,”* had met 
to deliberate on common danger and common redress. The 
minister of God was there in his sacred garb. He prayed 
anxiously and fervently. There were around him those 
whom the God of righteous council, and of righteous battles, 
was to direct and guide. Washington was kneeling there, 
and Henry, and Randolph, and Rutledge, and Lee, and Jay, 
and by their side there stood, their hearts, if not their persons 
bowed in reverence, the Puritan patriots of New England, 
men who at that moment had reason to believe that the foot 
of an armed soldiery was upon their native soil, and fire and 
rapine were wasting their humble households. “ It was 
believed that Boston had been bombarded and destroyed.” 
They prayed “ for America, for the Congress, for the pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay, and especially for the town of 
Boston ;” and who can realize the emotions which must have 
been awakened, when, with feelings thus excited by solici- 
tude and justified resentment — fear for their distant, helpless 
families — resentment at the ungrateful tyranny of the mother 
country, stimulated by the artifices of timid men in the colo- 
nies, and a maturing resolution that by arms alone could 
injury be redressed, the sonorous voice of the preacher 
unexpectedly uttered the burning words of the psalmist ?— 
‘* Plead thou my cause, O Lord, with them that strive 
with me; and fight thou against them that fight against me. 
Lay hand upon the shield and buckler: and stand up to help 
me. Bring forth the spear, and stop the way against them 
that persecute me: say unto my soul, I am thy salvation. 
Let them be confounded and put to shame that seek after my 
soul: let them be turned back and brought to confusion that 
imagine mischief for me. Let them be as dust before the 
wind, and the angel of the Lord scattering them. Let their 
way be dark and slippery, and let the angel of the Lord per- 


+ So Mrs. Adams, writing from Braintree, calls Pennsylvania. (Vol. i., p. 45.) 
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secute them. — Awake and stand up to judge my quarrel : 
avenge thou my cause, my God and my Lord!” 

It is, we repeat, a scene worthy of illustration by poet and 
painter too. ‘ It was enough,” says Mr. Adams, “ to melt 
a heart of stone. I saw the tears gush into the eyes of the 
old, grave, pacific Quakers of Philadelphia.” 

But to return. The tone of Mr. Adams’s letter, in which 
he describes Mr. Duché’s officiating as chaplain to Congress, 
shows not only his strong prejudices against clergymen of 
the Church of England, but the readiness with which he 
admitted they were prejudices that should not influence 
public conduct. He seems to think the discovery will sur- 
prise the elders of the Braintree meeting-house as much as 
it had surprised him. How much greater, we may remark 
in passing, would have been their surprise, and perhaps their 
scandal, if they could have realized, what is well known to 
every student of American ecclesiastical history, that at no 
very remote period, Mr. Adams was strenuously active in 
promoting the consecration of Dr. White and Dr. Prevost, as 
bishops for America, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
that in the latter part of his life he should use this emphatic 
language in a letter to the venerable Bishop of Pennsylvania: 
“ There is no part of my life on which I look back and reflect 
with more satisfaction, than the part I took, bold and 
hazardous as it was to me and mine, in the introduction of 
Episcopacy into America.”* 

Nor was this practical toleration in matters of public con- 
duct — this entire disregard of sectarian differences, so far 
as they could influence public duties and public trusts, con- 
fined to impartiality among Protestant denominations. We 
have seen Mr. Adams’s strong repugnance to the Church of 
Rome. It was a repugnance, as we have said, most natural 
to the times and the country. Yet in the next Congress, the 
Congress which decreed Independence, he found himself asso- 
ciated in intimate sympathy and connection with a Roman 
Catholic patriot, as true as himself to the cause of civil 
liberty and the rights of man, and voted for the employment 
by Congress of a Jesuit from St. Omers as one of its repre- 
sentatives on a most delicate mission. We need not say that 
we refer to Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and to the associa- 
tion with him, Dr. Franklin and Judge Chase, on the mission 


* Letter of twenty-ninth October, 1814, published in Dr. Wilson’s Memoir of 
Bishop White. 
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to Canada in 1776, of the Reverend John Carroll, afterwards 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore. Whether the 
appointment of Bishop Carroll was, as Mrs. Adams, in one 
of her letters, seems to suspect, (vol. i., 91,) “a stroke of 
policy,” or not, is not material. Policy it no doubt was, but 
poor and purblind would be the policy which should select 
an agent for such a trust with reference to no other qualifica- 
tions but those which his professional functions gave him. 
There was in truth a personal trust which defied all sectarian 
prejudice, and the instructions given to the commissioners 
show with what a pure spirit of religious tolerance the founders 
of our political institutions were imbued. We are tempted 
to quote a single passage : 


“ You are farther to declare that we hold sacred the rights of 
conscience, and may promise to the whole people, solemnly in our 
names, the free and undisturbed exercise of their religion ; and to 
the clergy, the full, perfect, and peaceable possession and enjoyment 
of all their estates; that the government of every thing relating to 
their religion and clergy shall be left entirely in the hands of the 
good people of that province, and such legislature as they shall 
constitute ; provided, however, that all other denominations of 
Christians be equally entitled to hold offices, and enjoy civil privi- 
leges, and the free exercise of their religion, and be totally exempt 
from the payment of any tithes or taxes for the support of any 
religion.” 


It is due to truth to say, and it is more freely said at a 
time when extravagant claims are made by the adherents of 
the Church of Rome in this country to ultra liberalism, that 
the mission from Congress to Canada failed entirely. The 
Roman Catholics of that province, strong in the immunities 
which the Quebec bill gave them, turned a deaf ear to the 
republicans on this side of the St. Lawrence, and were con- 
tent to nestle in the bosom of the British government with all 
its obnoxious Protestantism and odious establishment. There 
is extant an address of the Roman Catholic clergy to Sir Guy 
Carleton, on his arrival in Canada in 1775, signed by the 
Bishop of Quebec and the superiors of the Jesuits and Recol- 
lets, which, in point of ecstatic loyalty, transcends most 
loyal professions, and the spirit of which entirely accounts 
for the failure of our revolutionary Congress to win the 
inhabitants of Canada to sympathy with them. 

We have said more than we intended on this incidental 
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topic, but we are confident that the earnest and respectful 
admonition which we mean to give, will neither be unwel- 
come nor inappropriate, and hope that no word we have 
thought it our duty to utter will give pain toany one. If our 
modern politicians and sectaries would open the volume of 
the Revolution .oftener than they do, they would, we repeat, 
find lessons and examples there which may be profitably 
learned and honorably followed; and among those lessons, 
none more impressive than this, that under no circumstances 
should mere sectarianism, distinctions among men who 
honestly profess different creeds, be allowed to influence or 
control political action or political organization. No sympathy 
with foreign politics, no meddling with creeds any where. 
We honestly believe that Archbishop Carroll, or his illustrious 
namesake, could he return to life with all his religious sensi- 
bilities about him, would be most sincerely scandalized at a 
— of repealers, or even at the heated councils of Carroll 
all. 

And, in what spirit or by what rule are we to study the 
history, and especially the personal history of the Revolution? 
The question is answered when we say that it is to be a 
study — an enthusiastic but a philosophic and discriminating 
study —such a study as the artist bestows on a collection of 
ancient statuary by which he is enabled, with all his admira- 
tion of the models before him, to form a relative judgment 
upon them, and, at a glance, to see how far the perfection of 
the Apollo transcends that of the rude torso of some inferior 
sculptor. No nation can boast such a domestic history as 
ours — not lost in remote antiquity, not obscured by learned 
speculation—it is fresh and new, for this generation at least, 
and yet, with all its freshness, it is classic for us. Just time 
enough has elapsed to settle the public judgment and dissi- 
pate prejudice, and yet not enough to encourage those gra- 
tuitous speculations and doubts as to past times to which a 
remote antiquity is exposed. We abhor from the bottom of 
our hearts the “new light” system that now and then is 
promulgated, by which what are called “historical errors” 
are pointed out, the judgment of ages reversed, and the world 
set to rights by new researches. The world, learned and un- 
learned, yet believes and will for ever believe, in spite of 
Lord Orford’s * doubts,” that Richard the Third was a 
bloody tyrant. It cannot be persuaded, according to the 
freak of the hour, that Jack Cade was a gentleman; nor will, 
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nor should the American public be willing ever to believe (and 
this is the last ** historic doubt” which has come to our know- 
ledge) that “Old Put.,” the hero of the wolf story of our 
childhood, the veteran of the old French war, the soldier of 
nearly all the early battles of the Revolution, was, after all, 
but a poltroon, who was afraid to look an armed enemy in 
the face or stand within range of a loaded musket. We 
have no patience with such impertinence.* 

Not such should be the feeling with which the volume of 
the Revolution is to be opened and perused. Presumptuous 
cavillings are here out of place. The willingness to believe 
that the actors in those scenes were men of virtue and patri- 
otism will not affect the right or the faculty of independent 
judgment, and it must exist or the exercise of a fair judgment 
is hopeless. The spiritof the Revolution, too, sympathy with 
republican institutions, must rest on the student. Hence it 
is that foreigners, and especially Englishmen, intelligent and 
right-minded men, too, who make an effort to judge us and 
our history fairly, so habitually misunderstand it. The very 
** watch-words” of the Revolution, sacred and intelligible as 
such to us, have painful significance to them, and are asso- 
ciated with revolutionary convulsions elsewhere or radical 
and disorganizing movements at home, and the student of 
this class, tormented with the spectres thus conjured up in 
his own misdirected fancy, shuts up the book in despair, and 
is settled in the opinion that all revolutions and rebellions are 
pretty much alike, and all rebels worthy of the same sum- 
mary fate. Hence, emphatically, it is that the ill-natured, 
malignant, mercenary scoffer at our ©: stitutions easily per- 
suades himself, as he reads the story of our early trials, that 
his scoffs are just, and turns with supercilious loathing from the 
homely, domestic, republican memorials which volumes like 
these afford; the simple, unaffected tale of a rebel’s wife, a 
New England matron, guarding her aged parents and little 
children from pestilence or the kindred chastisement of the 


* While we are prepared to maintain General Putnam’s courage against all 
cavil, we do not insist upon his scholarship. ‘The autograph of the following 
general order is now lying before us. We copy verbatim et literatim: 


“ head quartors ye 14. of December 1776. 

“ All ofisors and solders boath thos that are Newly inlisted into the contenontil 

sarwis thos of the flieing Camp the melishey and all the Inhabitence of this City 

are requested to parad to morrow morning at 9 o’clock at the Markit to go on 
fitig to fortify this City and so on Every morning tel farther orders. 

“Tsragu PoTnam.” 
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British soldiery, seeing nothing in all this to command admi- 
ration or applause, and then looks with complacency on the 
venial debaucheries of a family of princes royal, and sees 
nothing repulsive or degrading in a high-born woman kiss- 
ing a greasy butcher at the Westminster hustings and think- 
ing, perhaps, that the vote she gained was cheaply bought. 
But the student, the American student, with some rare excep- 
tions, can always study reverently and gratefully the annals 
of those times. He will find on their pages every variety of 
character, moral and intellectual, from Washington down- 
wards to Arnold—the worst specimen, even before his trea- 
son, except in the article of brute courage, which our history 
exhibits ; and, making due and reasonable allowance for pecu- 
liarity of circumstances and education, will, in every day’s 
study, find new cause of grateful reverence for the memory 
of the really great men of those heroic times. 

Among them, John Adams had few superiors in all the 
high qualities which those times demanded. He belonged 
especially to the Revolution. To his character and unques- 
tioned public services, as we have already intimated, full, 
though, perhaps, reluctant justice, for the grasp of prejudice 
is scarcely relaxed in death, is now done. To our mind, it 
has always seemed that it would have been better for the 
truly great men of the Revolution, had their public career 
terminated when the victory was won and the struggle was 
over in which they gained their peculiar fame. To every 
thing since, the taint of party prejudice more or less extends. 
Even Washington, with all his purity and superlative merit, 
was not exempted from it; his policy was severely arraigned, 
his motives impugned, and, though we doubt whether a single 
unrepentant reviler now survives, yet, there are many living 
who remember the day when reproaches on the father of our 
country were more than whispered. Jay, and Hamilton, and 
Marshall were each the target for political obloquy, but on 
no one were the penalties of mingling in these new conflicts 
more severely visited than on Mr. Adams — on no one more 
ungenerously and unjustly. Raised to the chief magistracy 
of the young nation as the fit successor of Washington, he 
was driven from power by one of those popular explosions 
which defy all calculation, prostrating hopelessly those against 
whom their force is aimed, and blackening and begriming 
the victors who profit by the shock. From 1762 to 1800, Mr. 
Adams was the active, the steadfast, and the honored servant of 
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the people. To them his best years, to their service, as these 
volumes attest, all familiar and domestic ease was devoted. 
He had encountered enemies by sea and land, he had labored 
by night and day in the infant councils of the republic, bis 
voice had braced her up to energy when doubt had begun to 
sickly her resolute purposes, he had done as much in her 
civil service as any of her illustrious sons, and yet, in the 
prime of life and full vigor of his powers, he found himself 
thanklessly stripped of his honors, and in his room was 
placed, as the idol of the land, one whose public services 
and sacrifices and endurances had not been one tithe of his. 
From 1801 to 1826, Mr. Adams’s seclusion was com- 
plete, and in the busy whirl of this busy land he paid the 
ordinary penalty of seclusion, and, being out of sight, was 
out of mind. During that time it may be truly said that 
popular prejudice had literally buried him. If his name 
were ever mentioned, it brought to utterance certain cabalis- 
tic catch-words which, fortunately, are beginning, for any 
purpose, to lose their efficacy, and, instead of ‘John Adams” 
raising, as well it might and now it does, the sacred associa- 
tions of the Revolution and its heroic trials, “ the reign of 
terror,” and “the black cockade,” and “ midnight judges,” 
and all the coinage of party vulgarity, were the phrases 
with which it was associated. Of the habits of Mr. Adams’s 
retirement these volumes give no account. It was complete, 
and we believe it was contented. On the fourth of July, 
1826, the knell of the old patriot was rung, and, with his 
great and apparently more fortunate rival, he slept with his 
fathers. From that instant there was a change of public 
feeling. It has been progressive; and now there is that due 
and growing appreciation of his character and services which 
prejudice so long withheld. 

We have spoken of the sober judgment by which the 
student can discriminate among the great men of our history. 
There is even now, when biography and personal memorials 
are so incomplete, no difficulty in assigning to each his due 
position. Jt is no stereotyped form of panegyric, but rational 
and deserved praise, to say, that to Washington we find no 
parallel. He stands by himself in his matchless combination 
of peculiar excellences, no one brighter than the rest, but 
all blended in a harmony of coloring which distinguishes no 
other character. There are classes of others. Men of high 
and ardent temperament, bold, rash men fit to lead a revo- 
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lution, not to follow in its path—of pure morality, on whom 
no stain of private reproach can rest — religious men, ac- 
cording to their differing and honest convictions, whose hearts 
were in the work which Providence had allotted them, who 
aroused the popular mind by their eloquence, and would 
have been on the field of battle had their duty called them 
there. 

Such were Samuel Adams, and Otis, and Quincy, the 
Rutledges, the Lees, John Jay, and Patrick Henry, to whose 
high moral powers, as great as the endowments of his genius, 
justice has not been done.* To this order of true chivalry 
John Adams entirely belonged. There were men of brilliant 
genius, but undisciplined and irregular passion, the impress 
of whose intellect is left upon our institutions, and yet who 
struggled through life, without reaching the highest honors to 
which their talents entitled them to aspire. Such were 
Hamilton, the great genius of his country, his prototype 
Robert Morris, and at a long, very long interval, Gouverneur 
Morris. There were others who were distinguished by mere 
power of intellect, worldly-minded shrewdness, far-reaching 
sagacity, which enabled them safely to steer themselves, and 
with wisdom scarcely human to direct the perplexed coun- 
cils of the nation. They were patriots, too, but shrewd, far- 
seeing patriots. In this category we would place Dr. Frank- 
lin, for no one can study his correspondence and biography 
without being amazed at his predominant prudence, and the 
discipline, by discretion, of his mighty intellect. There is 
another class of revolutionary men, (we are now on the 
descending scale,) of consummate prudence, too, of intellect 
and of patriotism, but of prudence and patriotism which 
looked first within and then without ; a chastened and sub- 
dued, not a headlong, romantic patriotism, which was 


* Mr. Wirt, in his showy and florid memoir of Patrick Henry, has not done 
justice to the calm philosophy and sagacious patriotism of his later days, when, 
almost alone in Virginia, he stood by the side of Washington and Marshall, and 
opposed the nullifying metaphysics of the resolutions of 1798. Mr. Wirt even 
laments what he considers his “ apostacy” in offering himself as the federal 
candidate for the house of delegates in 1799. The scene on that occasion at 
Charlotte Court House, is, to our minds, as glorious as any of his early triumphs. 
He was elected, but died before he took his seat. Any one who desires to know 
what in his old age Patrick Henry was, must read General Washington’s pri- 
vate letter to him of the fifteenth of January, 1799, imploring him to re-enter public 
life, and Mr. Henry’s letter to Archibald Blair, eighth January, 1799, on the 
X. Y. Z. mission. They are to be found in the eleventh volume of Sparks’s 
Washington. 
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exercised to save them from danger in times of trial, and 
secure to them honors when the times of trial were over, who 
in the Revolution proper made no figure, but in the conflict of 
peaceful politics were the heroes of new revolutions on a 
small scale. In this class we are constrained to place Mr. 
Jefferson, and his bosom friend Mr. Dickinson, the author 
and the adversary of the declaration of independence, the 
fugitive Governor of Virginia on the retreat to Charlottesville, 
and the patriot who, at the darkest period of the war, on the 
fourteenth December, 1776, when Congress had not a silver 
dollar to give its poor soldiers, could write to his brother — 
«Receive no more continental money on your bonds and 
mortgages. The British troops having conquered the Jerseys, 
and your being in camp, are sufficient reasons. Be sure you 
remember this. It will end better for you.” There were 
others of a still lower grade who mingled in revolutionary 
scenes, men of cunning and poor intrigue, the heroes of 
cabals, Conway conspirators, writers of anonymous letters 
vilifying Washington, eavesdroppers, and journalizers of 
gossip, fetchers and carriers of poor slanders for the depraved 
appetite of a political patron. The student of our history 
will know to whom this character belongs. It was the pre- 
dominance of such men as Adams, and his proper compeers, 
that controlled and neutralized the mischievous activity of 
such men. 

The public is much indebted to the intelligent and accom- 
plished editor of the Adams correspondence, for having 
undertaken and so well executed his filial duty. These 
volumes have high interest for us. They contain the familiar 
correspondence of John Adams and his wife throughout the 
trying scenes which they passed together, the first letter 
being that of Mrs. Adams to her affianced husband in April, 
1764, the last to her granddaughter in November, 1812, com- 
prising a period of nearly half a century. The volumes of 
Mrs. Adams’s letters were first published, and those of her 
husband appeared afterwards, in consequence, as we are 
glad to learn, of the encouragement given to the first series. 
The motives of the original publication are thus stated by 
the editor : 


“ If it were possible to get at the expression of feelings by women 
in the heart of a community, at a moment of extraordinary trial, 
recorded in a shape evidently designed to be secret and confiden- 
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tial, this would seem to present the surest and most unfailing index 
to the general character. Hitherto we have not gathered much of 
this material in the United States. The dispersion of families, so 
common in America, the consequent destruction of private papers, 
the defective nature of female education before the Revolution ; the 
difficulty and danger of free communication, and the engrossing 
character to the men, to the public, and to the women of domestic 
cares, have all contributed to cut short, if not completely destroy the 
sources of information. It is truly remarked in the present volume 
that ‘ instances of patience, perseverance, fortitude, magnanimity, 
courage, humanity and tenderness, which would have graced the 
Roman character, were known only to those who were themselves 
the actors, and whose modesty could not suffer them to blazon 
abroad their own fame.’ The heroism of the females of the Revo- 
lution has gone from memory with the generation that witnessed it, 
and nothing, absolutely nothing, remains upon the ear of the young 
of the present day but the faint echo of an expiring general tradi- 
tion. Neither is there much remembrance of the domestic manners 
of the last century, when, with more of admitted distinctions than 
at present, there was more of general equality; nor of the state of 
social feeling, or of that simplicity of intercourse, which, in colonial 
times, constituted in New England as near an approach to the suc- 
cessful exemplification of the democratic theory, as the irregularity 
in the natural gifts of man will, in all probability, ever practically 
allow. 

“ It is the purpose of these volumes to contribute something to 
the supply of this deficiency, by giving to tradition a form partially 
palpable. The present is believed to be the first attempt in the 
United States to lay before the public a series of private letters, 
written, without the remotest idea of publication, by a woman to her 
husband, and others of her nearest and dearest relations. Their 
greatest value consists in the fact, susceptible of no misconception, 
that they furnish an exact transcript of the feelings of the writer in 
times of no ordinary trial. Independent of this, the variety of 
scenes in which she wrote, and the opportunities furnished for obser- 
vation in the situations in which she was placed by the elevation of 
her husband to high official positions in the country, may contribute 
to sustain the interest with which they will be read. The under- 
taking is, nevertheless, too novel not to inspire the editor with some 
doubt of its success, particularly as it brings forward to public notice 
a person who has now been long removed from the scene of action, 
and of whom it is not unreasonable to suppose the present genera- 
tion of readers have neither personal knowledge nor recollection.” — 
Memoir, p. 19. 


On the literary merits of such a correspondence it is idle 
tocomment. It is not the fit subject of criticism. As a 
familiar correspondence, ‘ written without the remotest idea 
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of publication,” it is not, and it ought not to be expected to 
be, more than the faithful and homely transcript of domestic 
incidents which can have interest but for those to whom the 
incidents are interesting. To contrast Mrs. Adams, the 
daughter of an humble Congregational minister in Massachu- 
setts—a woman who had never been to school — whose 
whole library consisted at the utmost of the Bible, the Spec- 
tator, Shakspeare, and the Pilgrim’s Progress, with Madame 
de Sevigné, or Lady Mary Wortley Montague, is as absurd 
as it would be to place old Samuel Adams, or Roger Sher- 
man, by the side of Horace Walpole or Lord Chesterfield. 
She was a primitive daughter of New England, a tender- 
hearted, intellectual woman, without the grace or accom- 
plishment which education and highly cultivated association 
gives, the wife who could counsel and sustain her husband 
in his hours of trial, and could without a murmur sustain 
herself when in sorrow or separation from her husband —a 
mother who could rear up children worthy of their parents, 
and by her counsel and example lead them onward to dis- 
tinction. The record of such a woman’s feelings and opinions, 
however homely, is worthy of preservation, and we have it 
in the volumes before us. There is a character embalmed 
in history to which Mrs. Adams might be compared and not 
suffer in the comparison. Like her, a Puritan woman, the 
wife of a revolutionary leader, his counsellor and friend, the 
heroine of romantic story, and one who, without the stern- 
ness that makes Volumnia awful, or the timidity which 
renders Virgilia a cipher, was the Portia of her time, her 
husband’s best friend and surest counsellor, and yet who was 
feminine enough to be the type of that other Portia, from 
whose lips has fallen the most beautiful character which poet 
ever gave to woman : 


“ The full sum of me 
Is an unlessoned girl, unschool’d, unpractised, 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; and happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she may learn ; 
Happiest in all in that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 
As to her lord, her governor, her king.” 


Such was Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, a matron of the first and 
greatest English revolution, Such, too, these volumes show 
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us, was Abigail Adams, a matron of a happier land ‘and 
age. 
~The letters, as we have said, extend over a period of half 
a century, comprising the whole of the active life of the 
writers, and to the course of those lives, thus illustrated, we 
propose to point the attention of our readers, incidentally 
renewing the expression of the hope which the preface to the 
second series of letters suggests, that at some day, not, we 
trust, very distant, such a memoir of the life and public ser- 
vices of Mr. Adams will be given to the world, as his 
venerable and illustrious son is so well qualified to prepare. 
John Adams, the son of New England puritan parents, 
was born at Braintree, in Massachusetts, on the thirtieth of 
October, 1735. He died within his paternal walls on the 
fourth of July, 1826, ninety-one years of age. Mrs. Adams 
was born in 1744, and died in 1818. Mr. Adams’s public 
life may be said to commence about the time of his marriage, 
and hence it is that these letters, beside the personal interest 
in the writers themselves, bave throughout a high and general 
historical interest. We shall refer to them in both aspects. 
It is, if we mistake not, one of Mr. Carlyle’s odd notions, 
that great men make the great events of history, and it is the 
counter dogma of the economists, that great men are of 
inappreciably little moment in the results of history, and 
that all Mr. Carlyle’s “ heroes,” the Luthers, and Mahomets, 
and Cromwells, and Bonapartes, are but insignificant shining 
particles heaved up from the bottom, and glittering on the 
surges of historical progress. A theorist of either class must 
be sorely puzzled as he meditates on the history of the visible 
causes and means of the American Revolution, especially in 
the New England colonies. Take Massachusetts for example. 
There is a discernible progress here. There were great 
causes, dating as far back as the settlement, and growing 
with New England’s growth, which led to the Revolution. 
There were combinations of events at home and abroad 
affecting them. On all these, and they are most palpable, 
the anti-heroite has a right to insist. But, on the other hand, 
let us suppose for an instant that when what now seems to 
have been the fullness of time had come, the men who led 
the Revolution had not been there, and instead of Otis, 
and Quincy, and Thatcher, the Warrens and the Adams’ 
and the rest of the peculiar brotherhood of that time and 
place, there had been found doubting, cautious, moderate 
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men, who reasoned themselves into rebellion, and never drew 
the sword till they were convinced that unless they did, the 
halter would save them the trouble. If the men of Boston 
had been like the men of New York and Philadelphia, we 
speak of course generally, the Revolution would no doubt 
have gone on, but it would have halted in the outset; the 
ship would have been launched, but it would have stuck on 
the ways, and not have gone off as it did with the hurrah 
of Lexington, and Bunker Hill, and the Boston tea-party. 
The nen of Massachusetts, by their very association, their 
fervent and excited councils, drove the Revolution onward, 
and it is curious and instructive to see how this association 
of kindred spirits operated, and how the fire which burned 
freely in one revolutionary bosom, was reflected back from 
its companions around. 

From 1758, when he left college, till 1765, when the stamp 
act excitement broke out, John Adams was a recluse and 
meditative student. He was graduated at Harvard, and 
studied law at Worcester under the charge of Mr. Gridley, 
the attorney-general of the province, a man of high and 
vigorous intellect, the fit guide of such a pupil. A difference 
of custom in relation to professional studies prevailed at this 
time in the eastern and middle colonies, of which we fancy 
we can in some instances trace the differing results. In the 
latter, all the law students who could afford it, after comple- 
ting the ordinary course of study in America, were in the . 
habit of spending a year or two at the inns of court in 
London. There, translated from a colonial village to a 
European metropolis, exposed to the temptations of a capital 
like London, in the bright glare and pomp of the court 
and parliament, so unlike the poor imitation of deputed 
sovereignty at home, they formed associations, and received 
impressions, which made the alienating process they were so 
soon to undergo a most painful and distressing one. We have 
in our eye at this moment cases of this kind, and have before 
us the evidence of the pangs which the transmutation cost. 
A few words from the lips of Camden and Chatham, distilled 
or diluted by newspaper report, or the hoarse how] of * Wilkes 
and liberty,” yelled forth by a drunken mob, as they cheered 
the ugly effigy of their outlawed idol through the streets of 
London, were all the stimulants which the American student 
in the Temple had to loyalty to the principles of freedom and 
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the rightsof man. To us it is a wonder that any American 
student of those days could return home a free man, free, we 
mean, in sentiment and opinion. 

Not so the more fortunate student “ at home,” such as 
John Adams, in the secluded privacy of a New England 
village, not browsing (if the profession will pardon the illus- 
tration) on the multitudinous volumes of the present day, but 
feeding on a few ancient elementary works of civil, and canon, 
and common law, and resting his professional acquisitions 
slowly and surely on the principles thence acquired; and, 
when the hours of mere reading were over—not waiting for 
half a day at the doors of a London theatre to catch a 
glimpse of Garrick’s Scrub or Foote’s Mother Cole, the 
legitimate drama of those detestable times—not wasting half 
the night at Sadler’s Wells or Dan Salteros, or, in the most 
favorable view, improving it in the gallery of the house of 
commons to hear Alderman Sawbridge talk English liberty 
in behalf of a vagabond like Wilkes, or Mr. Grenville and 
Charles Townsend utter sarcasms at the colonies, but, in the 
wild seclusion of his village walk, revolving the great princi- 
ples of freedom which the old authors of the common law had 
taught him, and, having caught the inspiration (as we know 
the Virginia patriots did) from the records of that high 
court of parliament which, in 1649, brought a British king, a 
British prelate, and an Irish lord-lieutenant (a sort of colo- 
nial governor) to the scaffold, applying their authority to his 
domestic and social institutions here. Or, perhaps, with pro- 
phetic forecast in his sequestered meditations, realizing the 
social and political destiny of America and the full maturity 
of that seed of freedom which, scattered centuries before 
by the rude hand of persecution, fell on the rock of Plymouth 
and germinated even in its barrenness. There was to be 
rich fruition for these unaided, self-acting meditations. 

It is as an illustration of this meditative habit that we regard 
with especial interest the letter which Mr. Adams wrote from 
Worcester, in October, 1755, to his village friend, Nathan 
Webb, and which has often been referred to as containing a 
singular prediction of the future destiny of this country. It 
is thus the student of just twenty years of age writes: 


“Soon after the Reformation, a few people came over to this New 
World, for conscience sake. Perhaps this apparently trivial inci- 
dent may transfer the great seat of empire to America. It looks 
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likely to me; for, if we can remove the turbulent Gallicks, our 
people, according to the exactest calculation, will, in another cen- 
tury, become more numerous than England itself. Should this be 
the case, since we have, I may say, all the naval stores of the nation 
in our hands, it will be easy to obtain the mastery of the seas; and 
then the united force of all Europe will not be able to subdue us. 
The only way to keep us from setting up for ourselves is to disunite 
us. Divide et impera. Keep us in distinct colonies; and then, 
some great men in each colony desiring the monarchy of the whole, 
they will destroy each other’s influence and keep the country i 
equiltbrio. 

“ Be not surprised that I am turned politician. The whole town 
is immersed in politics. The interest of nations and all the dira of 
war make the subject of every conversation. I sit and hear, and, 
after being led through a maze of sage observations, I sometimes 
retire and, by laying things together, form some reflexions pleasing 
to myself. The produce of one of these reveries you have read 
above. Different employments and different objects may have 
drawn your thoughts other ways.””* 


The meditative habits thus pregnant of great presentiments, 
were soon changed for those of active life. But still the 
young patriot was musing on the examples of the great men 
around him, and by them forming his own character and 
regulating his own conduct. From 1758 to 1765, Mr. 
Adams was a regular attendant at the Suffolk county courts, 
held in the city of Boston. At the head of the bar and 
leaders of the popular party, were Oxenbridge Thatcher and 
James Otis, the one the orator whose eloquence in public 
was Mr. Adams’s model, the other, the counsellor and friend 
with whom he spent his leisure hours, and from whose lips, 
as he has himself recorded, he received rich counsel, pre- 
cepts and lessons of patriotism and public virtue. He stood 
by his dying bed and there listened to the outpourings of a 
heart filled to overflowing with resentment at the wrongs of 
his country, then not the hundredth part of what they were 
so soon to be. ‘Not long before Mr. Thatcher’s death, he 
sent for me,” says Mr. Adams. ‘I asked him if he had seen 
the Virginia resolves ; ‘Oh! yes; they are men—they are 
noble spirits! It kills me to think of the lethargy which pre- 
vails here. I long to be out. I will go out, I will go out. I 
will go into court, and make a speech which shall be read 


* The whole of the letter will be found in the Monthly Anthology for May, 
1807, and in the Appendix to Judge Cranch’s Oration in 1826. 
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after my death, as my dying testimony against this infernal 
tyranny which they are bringing upon us.’ ” 

In February, 1761, was the argument of the great ques- 
tion of the writs of assistance before the superior court of 
Massachusetts, and then it was, according to Mr. Adams’s 
earnest testimony more than half a century afterwards, that 
the eloquence of a Boston lawyer “ breathed into this nation 
the breath of life.” If we were to seek for a fit word to 
characterize the oppression of the mother country on the 
colonies, it would be to describe it as “ ungrateful tyranny.” 
At the close of a war eminently glorious and beneficial to 
the metropolitan authority, and before the ink on the treaties 
was dry, or the blood which the colonies had so freely shed 
had sunk deep into the ground—after treasure had been 
lavished from their scanty means till public penury was 
pressing them to the earth, the minister of the crown thought 
it policy not merely to raise revenue in America by new 
legislation, but to take from the shelf forgotten and obso- 
Jete statutes of oppression, and, with a view to enforce them, 
to devise new and vexatious process by which the rights of 
property, and, what is quite as dearly cherished, the domestic 
privacy of the citizen, were to be violated by the combined 
intrusion of the sheriff and the custom-house officer. The 
acts of trade, enacted contemporaneously, or nearly so, with 
the navigation acts, rendered contraband articles of produce 
end merchandise imported to America from the colonies of 
eny other European power unless they came through the 
British ports. These statutes had never been very rigid] 
enforced, and such efficacy as they originally had, by dis- 
use had long since decayed. When Dr. Franklin was ex- 
amined before the House of Commons in 1776, he stated that, 
while the imports to Pennsylvania, direct from Great Britain, 
were five hundred thousand pounds per annum, the exports 
were but forty thousand pounds, and when asked how the 
balance was paid, said that it was paid by this very pro- 
hibited colonial trade, which he assumed to be according to 
law. The question was then propounded, “ Have you heard 
of any difficulties laid on the Spanish trade?” and his answer 
merely was : 

“Yes. I have heard that it has been greatly obstructed 
by some new regulations and by the English men-of-war 
and cutters stationed all along the coast in America.” 
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The writs of assistance were a process devised by the 
ingenuity of exchequer lawyers to carry into complete effect 
the penal provisions of these forgotten statutes or “new regu- 
lations.” By an order in council, any custom-house officer 
was authorized to apply to the supreme court of the province 
for a “writ of assistance” to authorize him to break and enter 
any house, cellar, store, or shop, and search for and seize 
goods thus made contraband. In the latter part of 1760, the 
writ was first prayed for ; the court paused before they granted 
it; the merchants and the people were startled at the new 
manifestation of an intention to violate their well-ascertained 
or conceded rights, and to interrupt their settled habits of 
business. James Otis, the crown advocate-general, indignantly 
resigned his office rather than prosecute them; without fee or 
reward he became the people’s counsel, and on the argument 
of the question of the allowance of this novel and alarming 
process, the scene occurred which Mr. Adams has himself so 
powerfully sketched. Fifty-seven years — years of momen- 
tous incident, could not, in his mind, obliterate the recollec- 
tion of that day. What must have been the excitement of 
the scene to the ardent young man of twenty-six, when its 
distant memory could thus stir up the languid fires of an old 
man of eighty-three! 


“ Otis was a flame of fire! With a promptitude of classical allu- 
sions, a depth of research, a rapid summary of historical events and 
dates, a profusion of legal authorities, a prophetic glare of his eyes 
into futurity, and a rapid torrent of impetuous eloquence which 
hurried all away before him. American Independence was then 
and there born. The seeds of patriots and heroes to defend the 
Non sine Diis animosus Infans, to defend the vigorous youth, were 
then and there sown. Every man of an immensely crowded audi- 
ence appeared to me to go away as I did, ready to take arms 
against writs of assistance. Then and there was the first scene of 
the first act of opposition to the arbitrary claims of Great Britain. 
Then and there the child Independence was born. In fifteen years 
he grew up to manhood and declared himself free.” 


The result is known to every student of our history. The 
court over which Mr. Hutchinson, no squeamish doubter of 
prerogative process, presided, was stunned by the fierce 
eloquence and invincible argument of Otis. They declared 
themselves unable to find precedents for the writs, and the 
new device of tyranny was wrested from its grasp. And thus, 
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years before the question as to general warrants arose and 
was discussed in the imperial parliament, it had, in point 
of fact, been considered and decided in the town hall of 
Boston. It is not our purpose to speak of these general 
results, except as their influence can be traced on the indi- 
vidual character we are seeking to illustrate. 

It was, as we have said, fifty-seven years afterwards, (in 
1818,) that Mr. Adams recorded his recollections of these 
times, and especially of this scene and its actors. His sum- 
mary of Otis’s speech is all that remains, except a most 
vague and general tradition. In it there is one curious 
feature which we note in passing. Our southern friends 
will be astonished to learn from it that, while Mr. Jeffer- 
son was willing to have “abolition” taught in the Virginia 
colleges, as we learn from his letters to Dr. Price, John 
Adams, whose name has long been of evil omen in Virginia’s 
ears, should thus record his early and mature opinions on a 
point on which southern men try to persuade themselves no 
northern man can think rightly : 


“Mr. Otis asserted that certain rights were inherent and inalien- 
able. ‘That they never could be surrendered or alienated but by 
idiots or madmen, and all the acts of idiots and lunatics were void 
and not obligatory by all the laws of God and man. Nor were the 
poor negroes forgotten. Not a Quaker in Philadelphia or Mr. Jef- 
ferson of Virginia ever asserted the rights of negroes in stronger 
terms. Young as I was, and ignorant as I was, 1 shuddered at the 
doctrine he taught; and I have all my life shuddered, and still shud- 
der at the consequences that may be drawn from such premises. 
Shall we say that the rights of masters and servants clash and can 
be decided only by force? I adore the idea of gradual abolition! 
But who shall decide how fast or how slowly these abolitions shall 
be made ?” 


Thus educated, thus invigorated by the scenes and the 
men around him, John Adams was prepared to take his posi- 
tion and act his part in the greater drama then opening. He 
had been “sitting and hearing” long enough. The time had 
come when he was to stand erect and act as a responsible 
public man. From 1761 to 1770, there was an interval of 
intense and ill-subdued excitement— each year and each 
day evolving some new element of oppression and resistance. 
On the one hand, the sugar and molasses act of 1764— 
the stamp act and its bastard progeny, the declaratory act— 
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the revenue acts of 1767 and 1768 — the acts for quartering 
the troops and for establishing the custom house, and the 
arrival of the troops at Boston. On the other, the Massa- 
chusetts instructions tothe agentin 1764—the various resolves 
of the general court and municipal authorities, (some from 
the pen of Mr. Adams,)—the Virginia resolutions — the 
congress of 1765 —the circular letters and committees of 
correspondence, together with the resistance of New York 
to the mutiny act and the popular outbreaks from time to 
time in Boston—all these fill the chapter of grievance and 
complaint to which we have referred. 

During that period of feverish and ill-controlled excite- 
ment, the hope of America was in itself and its own resources ; 
but there were few daring spirits who could be persuaded 
that it was so, and that the sympathies of opposition politi- 
cians in Great Britain were an insecure and most fallacious 
reliance. It was home-bred liberty which was to save us. 
Mr. Adams was one of these few, and in his dissertation on 
the canon and feudal law, (his first public effort, though 
printed anonymously, and nothing more than an eloquent poli- 
tical pamphlet with an ambitious title,) published in 1765, 
just when the mailed hand of metropolitan oppression was 
raised over this land, whilst he expressed the hope that British 
liberty yet existed “at home,” he sought, in language not 
unworthy of comparison with Milton’s invectives against 
kings and prelates, to arouse his countrymen to the necessity 
of self-dependence as their only and best security : 


“ We may take it for granted, if we please,” says he, in one pas- 
sage of this now-forgotten volume, “that liberty is still alive and 
active and warm in England; but let ws study the law of nature ; 
search into the spirit of the British constitution; read the history of 
ancient ages; contemplate the great examples of Greece and 
Rome; set before us the conduct of our own British ancestors, who 
have defended for us the inherent rights of mankind against foreign 
and domestic tyrants and usurpers, against arbitrary kings and cruel 
priests, in short, against the gates of heaven and hell. Let us read 
and recollect and impress upon our souls the views and ends of our 
own more immediate forefathers in exchanging their native country 
for a dreary inhospitable wilderness. It was not religion alone, but 
a love of universal liberty that brought them hither, a hatred, a 
dread, a horror of the infernal confederacy of temporal and spiritual 
tyranny that projected, conducted, and accomplished the settlement 
of America.” “ Let the bar,” he continues, “ proclaim ‘the laws, 
the rights, the generous plan of power’ delivered down from remote 
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antiquity; inform the world of the mighty struggles and numberless 
sacrifices made by our ancestors in the defence of freedom. Let it 
be known that British liberties are not the grants of princes or par- 
liaments, but original rights, conditions of original contracts, co- 
equal with prerogative and coeval with government. That many 
of our rights are inherent and essential, agreed on as maxims and 
established as preliminaries, even before parliaments existed. Let 
them search for the foundation of British laws and government in 
the frame of human nature, in the constitution of the intellectual 
and moral world. There let us see that truth, liberty, justice, and 
benevolence are its everlasting basis; and, if these could be removed, 
THE SUPERSTRUCTURE IS OVERTHROWN OF COURSE.” 


It would be a curious inquiry and one that at last can be 
made, to ascertain, whilst words like these were burning in 
the minds of the colonies, how far the “friends of America” 
were really sympathizing on the other side of the water. Lord 
Chatham had, to be sure, “ rejoiced that America had 
resisted,” but the cool morning air soon allayed the joy to 
which the heat of oratory had given utterance. The sons of 
liberty in America kept the friends of liberty in Great 
Britain in extreme perplexity. In February, 1767, Lord 
Chatham wrote : 

“. America affords a gloomy prospect. A spirit of infatua- 
tion has taken possession of New York: their disobedience 
to the mutiny act will justly create a great ferment here, open 
a fair field to the arraigners of America, and leave no room 
to any to say a word in their defence. I foresee confusion 
will ensue. The petition of the merchants of New York is 
highly improper; in point of time most absurd; in the 
extent of their pretensions most excessive, and in the reason- 
ing most grossly fallacious and offensive.* What demon of 
discord blows the coals in that devoted province I know not, 
but they are doing the work of their worst enemies themselves. 
The torrent of indignation in parliament will, I apprehend, 
become irresistible, and they will draw upon their heads 
national resentment by their ingratitude.”” — Lord Chatham 
to Lord Shelburne, February 3d, 1767. 

“The advices from America afford unpleasing views. 
New York has drunk the deepest of the baneful cup of 
infatuation, but none seem to be quite sober, and in full pos- 


* A petition which, compared with some of the Massachusetts effusions, was 
extremely temperate, It will be found in the Prior Documents. 
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session of reason. It is a literal truth to say, that the stamp 
act of most unhappy memory has frightened those irritable 
and umbrageous people quite out of their senses. I foresee 
that, determined not to listen to their real friends, a little more 
frenzy, and a little more time, will put them in the hands 
of their enemies.” — Same to same, February 7th, 1761. 

‘‘ The devil has possessed the minds of the North Ameri- 
cans. George Grenville and his stamp act raised the foul 
fiend: a prudent firmness will, I hope, lay him for ever.” — 
Alderman Beckford to Lord Chatham, February, 1767. 

It was at this time that William Gerard Hamilton wrote to 
a friend his more sagacious views of the impending future. 
There is a curious prescience in this letter, which induces us 
here to cite it. It has been but recently published by the 
editors of the Chatham correspondence, (a work, by the way, 
full of interest to the American student.) 

‘‘As to America,” says Mr. Hamilton, “ I wish we may 
not burn our fingers, and do our enemies’ work for them by 
quarrelling among ourselves. There are in the different 
provinces above a million of people, of which we may sup- 
pose at least two hundred thousand men capable of bearing 
arms, and not only able to bear arms, but having arms in 
their possession, unrestrained by any iniquitous game act. 
In the Massachusetts government particularly, there is an 
express law by which every man is obliged to have a musket, 
a pound of powder, and a pound of bullets always by him; 
so that there is nothing wanting but knapsacks (or old stock- 
ings, which will do as well) to equip an army for marching, 
and nothing more than a Sertorius or a Spartacus at their 
head, requisite to beat your troops and your custom-house 
officers out of the country, and set your laws at defiance. 
There is no saying what their leader may put upon them, 
but if they are active, clever people, and love mischief as 
well as I do peace and quiet,* they will furnish matter of 


* In August, 1768, Horace Walpole writes to General Conway, “ You ask 
me about the harvest ; you might as well ask me about the funds. I thought the 
land flowed with milk and honey. We have had forty showers, but they have 
not lasted a minute each, and as the weather continues warm, and my lawn 
green, 7 
‘I bless my stars and call it luxury.’ 
hey tell me there are very bad accounts from several colonies, and the papers 
are full of their remonstrances ; but I never read such things. I am happy to have 
nothing to do with such things, andam glad you have not much more. When 
one can do no good, [ have no notion of sorrowing oneself for every calamity 
that happens in general. One should lead the life of a coffee-house politician, 
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consideration ‘0 the wisest among you, and perhaps dictate 
their own terms at last, as the Roman people formerly, in 
their famous secession upon the sacred mount. For my own 
part I think you have no right to tax them, and that every 
measure built upon this supposed right stands on a rotten 
foundation, and must consequently tumble down, perhaps on 
the heads of the workmen.” — W. G. Hamilion to Mr. 
Calcraft, 1767. 

The experiment was soon to be made. On the first of 
October, 1768, a number of men-of-war and transports 
arrived at Nantasket harbor, and soon after taking a station 
from which their guns could command the wharves of the 
city, protected the landing of a large body of “ regulars,” 
who, with muskets loaded, bayonets fixed, and martial music, 
paraded the streets of Boston, and encamped on the common. 
From that moment till the twenty-fifth of March, 1776, when 
Mr. Hamilton’s prophecy was literally verified, and the flight 
of the British troops, and the custom-house officers, com- 
menced with the evacuation of Boston by Sir William Howe, 
the people of New England and its capital never had one 
tranquil moment. It was constant and ill-disguised rebellion 
at the presence of the British soldiery. The result might 
have been foreseen. The fifth of March (1770) is the anni- 
versary of a deed of blood, the recollection of which yet 
quickens the pulse of every Boston man. The troops and 
the populace were thrown into fierce collision. The people 
insulted the soldiers, and they in turn, by order of the com- 
mander, fired upon the populace. Several were killed and 
wounded. The alarm bells were rung, the troops were 
mustered at all points, while an excited and lowering mob 
soon gathered around. “ Blood,” says tradition, “ lay im 
puddles in King-street.” 

The people assembled first in Faneuil Hall, and then 
adjourned to the Old South, to the number of ten or twelve 
thousand men, among whom were the most virtuous, sub- 
stantial, independent and intelligent citizens. They were 
regularly organized, and then, after solemn deliberation, 
they, the unarmed people, in the presence of the armed 
soldiery, determined “ that the regular troops should at all 


the most real patriots that I know of, who amble out every morning to gather 
matter for lamenting over their country. I leave mine, like the King of Denmark, 
to ministers and Providence; the latter of which, like our able chancellor of the 
exchequer to an ignorant or idle first lord, luckily does the business.” 
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hazards be banished from the town;” and they not only 
resolved, but they carried their resolution into effect. The 
scene of that night is familiar to the student of our history. 
It was witnessed by Mr. Adams, and made upon his mind 
as deep an impression as did the argument at the council 
chamber of the writs of assistance. The actors were not 
the same, for Otis was not there, but in his room there was a 
fit representative of an outraged people, one who would have 
done honor to the fellowship of those * grave, sad men,” 
who the century before had brought a British monarch to the 
block. It was Samuel Adams, who carried the demand of 
the citizens of Boston to the governor. 

The executive council was in solemn conclave, and con- 
ferring with the military commander of the forces, when 
Samuel Adams, at the head of the committee from the Old 
South Church, demanded that the resolution of those whom 
he represented should be heard and obeyed. He was 
received in silence, and directed to tell his tale. He did so 
directly and emphatically. There was no artifice in what 
he said. It was the plain truth, plainly and earnestly told. 
The governor said he had no authority to remove the troops. 
He was instantly referred to the province charter, which 
made him ‘ commander-in-chief of all the military and 
naval power within its jurisdiction,” and every successive 
pretext that was suggested was answered promptly and con- 
clusively by the advocate whom the people had deputed to 
represent them. The rest of the narrative must be given in 
John Adams’s own words : 


“ They were fairly driven from their outworks, breastworks, and 
entrenchments, to their citadel. There they paused, and considered, 
and deliberated. The heads of Hutchinson and Dalrymple were laid 
together in whispers for a long time: when the whispering ceased 
a long and solemn pause ensued, extremely painful to an impatient 
and expecting audience. Hutchinson, in time, broke silence; he 
had consulted with Colonel Dalrymple, and the colonel had 
authorized him to say that he might order one regiment down to the 
castle, if that would satisfy the people. With a self-recollection, 
self-possession, a self-command, a presence of mind that was admired 
by every man present, Samuel Adams arose with an air of dignity 
and majesty, of which he was sometimes capable, stretched forth his 
arm, though even then quivering with palsy,and with an harmonious 
voice and decisive tone said: “ If the lieutenant-governor, or 
Colonel Dalrymple, or both together, have authority to remove one 
regiment, they have authority to remove two; and nothing short of 
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the total evacuation of the town by all the regular troops will satisfy 
the public mind, or preserve the peace of the province.’ These 
few words thrilled through the veins of every man in the audience 
and produced the great result.” 


The town was evacuated, and the troops were withdrawn 
at the bidding of the people. The popular leaders accom- 
panied the troops to the point of embarkation to protect them 
from violence, and the soldiery gained from the good- 
humored prime-minister the contemptuous nickname of 
“Sam Adams’s Two Regiments.” But the scene was not yet 
closed. A greater triumph than that of the popular will was 
in reserve, the triumph of justice, and law, and reason, over 
popular passion, and to John Adams and his illustrious col- 
league, both now stepping forth into active life, is that triumph 
wholly attributable. We refer to the trial of Captain Preston 
and his soldiers for the murder of the citizens on the fifth of 
March, their defence by Adams and Josiah Quincy, and 
their acquittal. Of this trial no adequate memorial has sur- 
vived. It is the only prominent incident of the times to 
which Mr. Adams, in his letters to Mr. Tudor, has not referred. 
His own participation in it probably induced this reserve. 
And it is curious that in the correspondence of the times, such 
as has been published, no such notice of it is taken as its 
importance as an historical incident deserves. Yet its interest 
and importance were transcendant. It was not the trial of 
a blustering, vulgar braggart, who, seeking favor and reward, 
had boasted himself into suspicion, but the blood of the 
citizen was confessedly on the hand of the culprit. The 
accused was no mercenary volunteer, no frontier desperado, 
to be shielded by a contested principle of international law 
or diplomatic negotiation, but an accredited military officer 
of rank, claiming to act within the sphere of his duty, and in 
absolute self-defence. The government, which was bound 
to protect him, not only nominally through its public officers, 
but actually, if we may judge from Mr. Quincy’s speech, and 
actively, took part against the ——-. This alliance 
between authority and popular feeling it was no easy matter 
to resist. A well-ascertained principle of law, that homicide 
in self-defence is justifiable, to be asserted by the ability of 
counsel, and the integrity of a jury, was the sole protection 
on which they could rely. Such, and so extreme was the 
popular excitement, that the advocates, when they consented 
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to act at the solicitation of Captain Preston and his soldiers, 
were themselves in danger, and had great difficulty in con- 
vincing their families and friends of the professional obligation 
that was thus imperative upon them. The letters on this sub- 
ject between Mr. Quincy and his aged parent have been pre- 
served, and strongly illustrate the extent of the excitement 
which prevailed. Even in our mobbish, lynch-law days, we 
cannot realize it. The atrocities of the Boston Convent, and 
the Pennsylvania Hall, were acts of bloodless violence and 
outrage, but had a drop of blood been shed on either of those 
occasions, we might have realized, though in a very mitigated 
form, the popular feeling which in revolutionary times was 
thus excited and thus resisted. The triumph was complete. 
The prisoners, in the face of this excitement, were acquitted, 
and the advocates losing, by the performance of their duty, 
none of the popular affection they had enjoyed, gained 
honors higher and richer than any that popular confidence 
can bestow. But an imperfect fragment of Mr. Adams’s 
argument has survived. We may express the hope that among 
his unpublished papers there will be found new memorials of 
this, his first and not least important public service. 

Our limits, necessarily restricted, prevent us from doing 
more than pointing attention to the other leading incidents of 
Mr. Adams’s early life. The greater drama is about to open. 
His argument on shutting the courts by an executive war- 
rant, on the impressment question, first raised and decided, like 
the general warrants, in anobscure colony, and his various con- 
tributions to the political columns of the press, we can but 
mention incidentally. 

Within two months after the trial of Captain Preston, Mr. 
Adams was elected a member of the general court, or popular 
branch of the legislature, where he continued until the com- 
mencement of the revolution proper, having been twice 
nominated to the executive council and rejected by the 
governor, and participating in all the controversies of those 
troubled times. In the disputes as to the removal of the 
general court to Cambridge, and on the independence of the 
judiciary, he was particularly active, and throughout may be 
considered with Samuel Adams, for Quincy had gone to 
England, and Otis was in retirement, as the leader of the 
liberal party in Massachusetts. 

In 1778 the tea was destroyed in Boston harbor, and the 
letters of Hutchinson and Oliver to the ministry were com- 
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municated by Dr. Franklin to the general court. The design 
of the ministerial dependants was revealed, and their ominous 
declaration, justified by their acts, “ that British liberty in 
the colonies must be abridged,” rung throughout New Eng- 
land. At length the bolt of vengeance, in the form of the 
Boston port bill, fell, and in falling, it lighted a train that blew 
up for ever metropolitan authority in America. 

The general court of Massachusetts, in June, 1774, in 
extraordinary session at Salem, and with closed doors, 
whilst the governor’s secretary was reading the prorogation 
on the staircase, or to the wondering citizens without, chose 
delegates to a Continental Congress. These delegates were 
Samuel Adams, Thomas Cushing, Robert Treat Paine, 
James Bowdoin, and Jonn Apams, and on the fourth of 
September the Congress met. To the circumstances of its 
convocation we have already generally referred. The dig- 
nity, decorum, and moderation of its conduct, from first to 
last, commanded praise on all sides and from all parties. In 
Great Britain especially, where the deepest anxiety prevailed 
amongst those who were, or who called themselves the 
friends of America, the solicitude was extreme, lest an assem- 
bly convoked as this was in the heat of political excitement, 
should, by its violence, defeat the sympathy and co-operation 
of the liberal party. In America, too, the Congress was, for 
different reasons, an object of equal interest. But it has long 
since been manifest, and if it had not, Mr. Adams’s private 
correspondence would show it beyond question, that the Con- 
gress was not the seat of harmonious council, and that it was 
here, as elsewhere, that the success of its deliberations was 
due to a compromise between extremes. Let any one have 
reference to the personal character of the members, and the 
circumstances under which their constituents were placed, 
and he will realize what we mean. There were among them 
timid and treacherous men, (few, to be sure, in number, and 
without influence,) such as Mr. Galloway, and the two or 
three who agreed with him. There were cautious, moderate 
men, who had great and deserved influence, and who, in point 
of fact, controlled the first Congress. ‘These were Dickinson, 
their leader, and Jay, and Duane, and most of the delegates 
from the middle colonies. But to neither of these classes did 
the Massachusetts leaders belong, though some of the New 
England delegates united with the moderate party. The 
Adamses, and Henry, and Harrison, and Rutledge, and 
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Middleton, were the extreme left, and continued, from first 
to last, restless and chafed by the restraints put upon them. 
Washington, as appears from the only letter of his written 
during the Congress which has been published, maintained 
the steady balance of his mind, though it is obvious that, 
agreeing with his Virginia colleagues, he inclined to a decided 
course of action. 

The first resolution of the Congress, after its organization, 
was to impose the obligation of secresy on its members. This 
was no formal rule, but was strictly and religiously observed. 
The issues of events were too uncertain to permit it to be 
safely disregarded. The six weeks during which the Congress 
sat was a period to them, as well as to their constituency, of 
intense agitation. The parliamentary workshop was actively 
at work, and chain after chain was forging for the murmuring 
colonists. Each day’s post, slowly straggling along the sea- 
board, brought rumors of wars and troubles in Boston and its 
neighborhood, and we can well imagine their influence on the 
secret councils of the Congress. We sometimes fancy that 
we can trace it on the face of the meager journal which they 
kept. Mr. Adams’s brief and hurried letters, now published, 
throw new light upon it. 


“« When or where this letter will find you I know not. In what 
scenes of distress and terror I cannot foresee. We have received 
a confused account from Boston of a dreadful catastrophe. The 
particulars we have not heard. We are waiting with the utmost 
anxiety and impatience for further intelligence. The effect of the 
news we have, both upon the Congress and the inhabitants of the 
city, was very great. Great indeed! Every gentleman seems to 
consider the bombardment of Boston as the bombardment of the 
capital of his own province. Our deliberations are grave and 
serious indeed. Be under no concern for me. There is little dan- 
ger from any thing we shall do at the Congress. There is such a 
spirit through the colonies, and the members of Congress are such 
characters, that no danger can happen to us which will not involve 
the whole continent in universal desolation, and in that case who 
would wish to live ?” — Letter, September 8th, 1774. 

“ The Congress will, to all present appearances, be well united, 
and in such measures as I hope will give satisfaction to the friends 
of our country. A tory here is the most despicable animal in crea- 
tion. Spiders, toads, snakes, are their only proper emblems. The 
Massachusetts councillors and eddressers are held in curious esteem 
here, as you will see. The spirit, the firmness, and the prudence 
of our province, are vastly applauded, and we are universally 
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acknowledged the saviours and defenders of American liberty. 
The designs and plans of the Congress must not be communicated 
till completed, and we shall move with great deliberation.” — 
Letter, September 14th, 1774. 


On the seventeenth of September the Suffolk county pro- 
ceedings were laid before Congress, and a vote of cordial 
approval taken. It is one of the strangest features of these 
remarkable times, that such a measure as this should have 
been adopted with apparent unconsciousness of its inevitable 
consequences. The Suffolk county proceeding was, in point 
of fact, and almost in form, a declaration of independence ; 
and yet independence was not thought of, and all assumption 
of it was earnestly disclaimed. On the ninth of October, 
Washington wrote to a loyal friend in New York that he had 
just been with the Boston gentlemen, and could assure him 
solemnly, that if he believed that the people of Massachusetts 
were rebellious, setting up for independency and what not, 
he was most grossly abused. ‘ No such thing is desired by 
any thinking man in North America.” And yet, within a 
month, the Congress had unanimously resolved that they 
fully approved principles in the Suffolk proceedings such as 
these : 

“« That allegiance was due personally to the king, and 
only due to him by a voluntary compact or covenant of 
mutual obligation. 

‘« That no obedience is due to certain acts of Parliament, 
(King, Lords and Commons,) and that they be rejected as 
the attempts of a wicked administration to enslave America. 

“ That no regard should be paid to the Judges as now 
commissioned. 

“That all persons receiving mandamus commissions 
shall be considered obstinate and incorrigible enemies of 
their country. 

‘ That the people be trained and disciplined for war. 

“That reprisals be made by violence, if any of the patriots 
be seized by government.” 

The line between this and independence was faint and 
shadowy indeed. It must have been in the heat described 
in the following letters that such a measure was adopted : 


“ The people in Connecticut, the Jerseys, and Pennsylvania, we 
have found extremely well principled, and very well inclined, 
although some persons in New York and Philadelphia wanted a 
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little animation. Their zeal, however, has increased wonderfully 
since we began our journey. When the horrid news was brought 
here of the bombardment of Boston, which made us completely 
miserable for two days, we saw proof both of the sympathy and the 
resolution of the continent. War! war! war! was the cry, and 
it was pronounced in a tone which would have done honor to the 
oratory of a Briton or a Roman. If it had proved true you would 
have heard the thunder of an American Congress.” — September 
18th, 1774. 


On the 20th of September, his impatience growing with 
the increasing caution of the Congress, he writes again : 


“T am anxious to know how you can live without government. 
But the experiment must be tried. The evils will not be found so 
dreadful as you apprehend them. Frugality, my dear, frugality, 
economy, parsimony, must be our refuge. I hope the ladies are 
every day diminishing their ornaments, and the gentlemen too. Let 
us eat potatoes and drink water. Let us wear canvas and undressed 
sheepskins rather than submit to the unrighteous and ignominious 
domination that is prepared for us. Tell Bracket I shall make him 
leave off drinking rum. We can’t let him fight yet. My love to 
my dear ones.” 


On the twenty-fourth of September, as we find by the 
journal, after much debate, it was determined, ‘“ That the 
Congress do confine themselves at present to the consideration 
of such rights as have been infringed by acts of the British par- 
liainent since 1763, postponing the farther consideration of the 
general state of American rights to a future day;” and on 
the next day Mr. Adams writes these hurried lines: 


“TI would not lose the opportunity of writing to you, though I 
must be short. Tedious, indeed, is our business — slow as snails. 
I have not been used to such ways. We sit only before dinners. 
We dine at four o’clock. We are crowded with a levee in the 
evening. Fifty gentlemen meeting together, all strangers, are not 
acquainted with each other’s language, ideas, views, designs. They 
are, therefore, jealous of each other — fearful, timid, skittish.” 

“Patience, forbearance, long suffering are the lessons taught here 
for our province, and, at the same time, absolute and open resistance 
to the new government. I wish I could convince gentlemen of the 
danger or the impracticability of this as fully as I believe it myself. 
The art and address of ambassadors from a dozen belligerent powers 
of Europe; nay, of a conclave of Cardinals at the election of a 
pope; or of the princes of Germany at the choice of an Emperor, 
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would not exceed the specimens we have seen; yet the Congress 
all profess the same political principles. They all profess to con- 
sider our province as suffering in the common cause, and, indeed, 
they seem to feel for us, as if for themselves. We have had as 
great questions to discuss as ever occupied the attention of men, and 
an infinite number of them.”’—Letter, September 29th, 1774. 


On the seventh of October, he writes again: 


“There is a great spirit in Congress. But our people must 
be peaceable. Let them exercise every day in the week, if they 
will; the more the better. Let them furnish themselves with 
artillery, arms, and ammunition. Let them follow the maxim, 
which you say they have adopted. But let them avoid war, if pos- 
sible — if possible, I say.” 


On the twenty-sixth of October the Congress adjourned, 
having despatched the duty for which it was convoked, and 
having accomplished one object far more important than any 
which appears on its record —the personal association and 
intimacy of representatives from the different and distant 
colonies. ‘The foundations of the Union were then and there 
laid. It is well known that the delegates separated with 
widely different presentiments, and that while, by some, the 
hope of a restoration of harmony with the mother country was 
cherished, to others, a different and less cheering prospect 
was opened. The “7 possible” of Mr. Adams’s last letter is 
ominous. Richard Henry Lee, ardent, as he habitually was, 
Was sanguine as to reconciliation. Washington was less 
so. On the efficacy of the appeals of: Congress to the 
generosity of the King and Parliament, he does not appear 
to have relied with much confidence, but of the sympathy 
and resolute action of the colonies, in case the appeal failed, 
he was well assured. ‘If the ministry are determined to 
push matters to extremity, depend on it, more blood will be 
spilled than history has ever yet furnished instances of in the 
annals of North America, and such a vital wound will be 
given to the peace of this great country as time itself can 
never cure.” 

It was said of Dr. Franklin that he had a great deal of the 
future in his mind. There were a few ardent men in this 
first peaceful Congress into whose minds the future of war and 
revolution, for which the colonies were destined, seems to 
have been always present. To this class, we will not say, 
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of far-seeing but of right-seeing men, the Adamses and Pat- 
rick Henry especially belonged. On the day that Congress 
adjourned and the delegates were about to separate, their 
business being, as they supposed, completed, John Adams 
and Henry had a private and confidential conversation, in 
which Mr. Adams expressed his full conviction that, for the 
purposes either of reconciliation or redress, all the resolves of 
Congress, their declarations of rights, enumeration of wrongs, 
petitions, remonstrances and addresses, associations and non- 
importation agreements, however they might be expected in 
America, and however necessary to cement the union of the 
colonies, would be but waste water in England. Henry 
said they might make some impression among the people of 
England, but agreed that they would be totally lost upon the 
government. On that very day, Mr. Adams had received a 
letter from his ancient friend, Major Hawley, containing what 
he called ‘‘a few broken hints” as to what ought to be done, 
and concluding with these words, “after all, we must fight.” 
During this conference, this letter was read to Mr. Henry, 
who, after listening to it with great attention, raised his head, 
and, with an energy and vehemence that startled his auditor, 
broke out with, “ By G—d, I am of that man’s mind.” He 
asked for the letter, read it with renewed attention, and 
returned it with anew and solemn asseveration of his abiding 
conviction that the appeal of the last resort would soon be 
made. 

The student of our history is aware that, within a few 
years, through the agency of Lord Holland and Sir James 
Mackintosh, the private correspondence of George the Third 
and Lord North, or rather, the notes of the king to the minis- 
ter, have been given to the world. Itis a matter of curious co- 
incidence that, at the very moment that the Congress was sepa- 
rating and its members dispersing, some with confidence that 
the appeal to the king would be successful, others with surer 
prescience of a less peaceful result, the monarch was, in 
point of fact, the spur to the sluggish and doubting minister, 
and was urging him to new violence and outrage on the 
colonies. On the eleventh of September, 1774, the king writes 
to Lord North, “ The die is cast. The colonies must either 
triumph or submit ;” and on the eighteenth of November, 
about the time when Patrick Henry’s “ By G—d, we must 
fight,” was uttered, he wrote: ‘ The New England govern- 
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ments are now in a state of rebellion. Blows must decide 
whether they must be subject to this country or independent.” 

The effect produced in Great Britain by the acts of the Con- 
gress were precisely such as Adams and Henry anticipated — 
great among the people and with the opposition leaders, little 
or none with the court or the parliamentary majority. Both Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Quincy, then in London, seem to have been 
in ecstacy, not so much at the moderation of Congress, as 
at the effect produced in England by its moderation and 
apparent concord. Lord Chatham’s panegyric, delivered in 
his place in Parliament, is familiar to every reader, and there 
is one phrase in it which shows that he, at least, realized the 
true significance of the Congress: ‘I trust,” said he, “ that 
your lordships are now convinced that all attempts to impose 
servitude upon such men, to establish despotism over this 
mighty continental nation, must be vain, must be fatal.” It 
was the Congress that made a nation of the colonies. But, 
neither Lord Chatham nor any elaborate panegyrist of 
America, took as true a view of the state of feeling here, and 
the influence of the Congress and the ministerial measures, 
or hit them off as happily as the shrewd gossip of Strawberry 
Hill, who, on the fifteenth of December, thus notices the arri- 
val of the Congress news: 

“The long-expected sloop is arrived at last, and is, indeed, 
a man-of-war. 'The General Congress have voted a non- 
importation, a non-exportation, a non-consumption ; that, in 
case of hostilities committed by the troops at Boston, the 
several provinces will march to the assistanee of their coun- 
trymen; that the cargoes of ships now at sea shall be sold 
on their arrival, and the money arising thence given to the 
poor at Boston ; that a letter, in the nature of a petition of 
rights, shall be sent to the king} another to the House of Com- 
mons ; a third to the people of England ; a demand of repeal 
of all the acts of Parliament affecting North America passed 
during this reign, as also the Quebec bill; and these resolu- 
tions not to be altered till such repeal be obtained. 

“ Well, I believe, you do not regret being neither in Par- 
liament nor in administration! As you are an idle man and 
have nothing else to do, you may sit down and tell one a 
remedy forall this. Perhaps you will give yourself airs, and 
say you was a prophet, and that prophets are not honored in 
their own country. Yet, if you have any inspiration about 
you, I assure you, it will be of great service ; we are at our 
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wits’ end, which was no great journey. Oh! you conclude 
Lord Chatham’s crutch will be used as a wand and be sent 
for. They might as well send tor my crutch; and they 
should not have it; the stile is a little too high to help them 
over. His lordship is a little fitter for raising a storm than 
laying one, and, of late, seems to have lost both virtues. ‘The 
Americans, at least, have acted like men ; gone to the bottom 
at once, and set the whole upon the whole. Our conduct 
has been that of pet children; we have thrown a pebble at a 
mastiff and are surprised it was not frightened. Now we must 
be worried by it or must kill the guardian of the house, which 
will be plundered the moment little master has nothing but 
the old nurse to defend it. But Ihave done with reflections ; 
you will be fuller of them than I.’ — Horace Walpole’s Letter 
to General Conway.* 

In America the influence of the Congress was very great. 
It stricily represented the feelings of the country at large. 
It did not step too far in advance of public sentiment — 
neither, what would have totally discredited it, did it lag 
behind. It developed the principle of resolute remonstrance, 
to be supplanted, when the crisis should arrive, by as resolute 
resistance. The effect of the Congress on the American 
rind is well delineated in a letter from Joseph Reed to Mr. 
Quincy, written on the day on which the Congress adjourned. 
On the back of the letter Mr. Adams wrote a postscript, 
which it is to be regretted has not been preserved. It was 
probably little more than an endorsement of what Mr. Reed 
had written. 

“The cloud which hung over the colonies at the time of 
your departure begins to disperse. Instead of divided coun- 
sels and feeble measures, which at one time there was reason 
to apprehend, all now is union and firmness, and I trust we 


* General Gage’s inglorious position in Boston was the theme of much oppo- 
sition satire, but of the many clever things that were said, Walpole’s single line 
was the cleverest. Lord Chatham, in his speech on the motion to remove the 
troops from Boston, said: ‘‘ His situation reminds me of the answer of Monsieur 
Condé when asked why he did not capture Turenne, as he was often very near 
him ; ‘ J’ai peur,’ replied Conde, honestly, ‘ j’ai peur qwil ne me prenne.’” Burke, 
in reply to Sir William Meredith, who had said that the army was an asylum 
for the magistrates, and to secure the port, said, “ that he had heard of an asylum 
for debtors and harlots, but never for magistrates; and of ships, never of armies 
securing a oo, Walpole, in describing the seizure of the cannon at Ports- 
mouth by the provincials, says: “ America is still refractory, and I doubt will 
outvote the ministry. They have intercepted some troops going to General Gage, 
se picked his pocket of three pieces of cannon.” — Correspondence, vol. v., 
p. 393, 
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shall exhibit such a proof of public virtue and enlightened 
zeal in the most glorious of all causes, as will hand down the 
present age with the most illustrious characters of antiquity. 
I have with great difficulty procured you the proceedings of 
the General Congress, which is now rising, but your delegates, 
from whom I received it, beg you will not make any public 
use of it, as the copy is incorrect. The Congress would not 
adjourn, but have recommended another to be held, the tenth of 
May, at this place. They part with each other on terms of the 
utmost friendship; it will have the most happy effect in 
cementing the union of the colonies, not only by the ties of 
public interest, but of private friendship. I congratulate you 
upon the rising glory of America: our operations have been 
almost too slow for the accumulated sufferings of Boston, but 
I trust they will prove effectual for their relief. Should this 
bloodless war fail of its effect, an infinite majority of all the 
colonies will make the last appeal before they resign their 
liberties into the hands of any ministerial tyrant.’”” — Memozrs 
of Josiah Quincy, p. 191. 

The intermission of public labors between the adjournment 
of the first Congress and the meeting of the second, (destined 
to be the American Long Parliament,) was no period of 
repose to Mr. Adams. It was during this interval that the 
essays of Novanglus were written. They were published 
weekly from the twenty-third of January to the seventeenth 
of April, 1775, when this and all other modes of peaceful 
appeal were interrupted by the battle of Lexington on the 
nineteenth. Soon atter Mr. Adams’s return from the Con- 
gress, a writer, over the signature of Massachusettensis, known 
or believed to be Jonathan Sewall, a man of taste, genius, 
and influence, had addressed the people through the newspa- 
pers in opposition to the popular cause and principles. So 
plausibly and abiy were these essays written, that the leading 
patriots apprehended from them great and most pernicious 
results. Mr. Adams undertook to answer them, and did so 
most triumphantly. The essays of Novanglus, thrown off 
evidently in the heat of controversy, are full, not only of 
eloquence, but of the profound constitutional learning of 
which the author was the master. No student of our history 
can pretend to understand the merits and bearings of the 
controversy between Great Britain and the colonies, without 
examining and studying these papers with great care. They 
comprise the whole argument. The essay of the twenty- 
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seventh of January, 1775, may be selected as one of the 
best specimens of the author’s manner and matter. The 
great principle is maintained throughout, that colonization is 
the casus omissus of the common law, and that no tie of sub- 
mission or allegiance exists between the colonies and the 
mother country, except that which was created by the charter 
compacts, which, like all other contracts, were alike binding 
on each party, and required from each duties, the failure to 

erform which rescinded and annulled the contract. This 
is asserted and sustained in every form, and for every pur- 
pose. All mere parliamentary sovereignty is disclaimed as 
matter of law. The power of Parliament to alter a charter, 
which is a contract to which the king is the only party, is 
denied, and in the essay of thirteenth of March, as the heat 
of disputation increased, a principle is announced which, 
whilst it no doubt found a response in the bosoms of the 
New England patriots, was as near the line of treasonable 
significance as can be well conceived. Jt is comprised in a 
single, emphatic paragraph, and he who wrote it was in a 
frame of mind suited to the exigency which so soon after 
presented itself: 


“Our ancestors, when they emigrated, having obtained permis- 
sion of the king to come here, and being never commanded to return 
to the realm, had a clear right to have erected in this wilderness a 
British constitution, or a perfect democracy, or any other form of 
government they saw fit. They, indeed, while they lived, could not 
have taken arms against the King of England without violating 
their allegiance, but their children would not have been born 
within the king’s allegiance, would not have been natural subjects, 
and consequently not entitled to protection, or bound to the king.” 


This controversy, as was to be expected from its extreme 
acrimony, entirely estranged the two friends. And what a. 
widely different destiny was theirs! Mr. Sewall, firmly 
persuaded that Great Britain was invincible, espoused her 
cause, and became an exile and a pensioner on her bounty. 
He shared the fate of most of the loyalists. When Mr. 
Adams went to London as the first envoy from independent 
America, he found his ancient friend there on the eve of 
sailing with his family for Nova Scotia, where, as near as 
possible to the home of his childhood, he intended to close 
his days. The friends met and were reconciled. Mr. Sewall 
was, at the time we speak of, according to Mr. Adams’s state- 
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ment, ‘ evidently worn down by his anxieties, and-dying of 
a broken heart.” 

On the sixth of January, 1775, Massachusetts elected 
delegates to the second Congress, re-electing the same gen- 
tlemen, with the exception of Mr. Bowdoin, who was 
succeeded by Mr. Hancock. Mr. Adams set out for Phila- 
delphia about the twentieth of April, and remained in his 
seat in Congress, with the exception of two hurried visits 
homeward, till his appointment as one of the Commissioners 
to France in 1777. 

But in what a different temper did the new Congress meet. 
Not only had all the appeals to royal clemency and parlia- 
mentary justice been fruitless, but blood had been shed, and 
on the very day on which they were organized, Mr. Hancock 
laid before them the official intelligence of the battle of 
Lexington, and the flight of the British soldiery before the 
New England peasantry. From that moment there remained 
no doubt or scruple in the minds of the Massachusetts dele- 
gates, that the time for actual, if not nominal secession had 
arrived. It is curious to trace the progress of this sentiment 
in the mind of Mr. Adams from the moment of the receipt 
of the news of the conflict of Lexington till he moved his 
resolution of the sixth of May, 1776, which, two months 
before the declaration, made the colonies free and independent 
states. Mr. Adams throughout was in advance, and it is, 
we think, demonstrable, that the confidential correspondence 
of his distant wife, herself the witness of actual bloodshed 
and carnage, and all the horrors of civil war, exercised a 
great and perceptible influence on his public conduct. 

The Massachusetts delegates were elected by a. Provincial 
Congress, itself a revolutionary body, meeting in defiance 
of law, and in the teeth of an express prohibition of the royal 
governor. In fact Lord Dartmouth had instructed General 
Gage by force to disperse such a body if it ventured to con- 
vene, and to seize and make examples of its leaders. Yet in 
spite of all this impotent blustering the Provincial Congress 
met, and continuing its sessions contemporaneously with the 
Continental Congress, from time to time communicated its 
resolves, and stimulated its delegates to new zeal. Some of 
them needed not the spur. We find the local action of the 
Provincial Congress ordinarily the precursor of some decided 
movement at Philadelphia. As, for example, on the third of 
June, a letter is journalized from the Massachusetts conven- 
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tion, setting forth the difficulties they labored under for want 
of a regular government, requesting Congress to favor them 
«‘ with explicit advice respecting the taking up and exercising 
the powers of civil government,” and declaring their readi- 
ness “to submit to such a general plan as Congress may 
direct for the colonies, or make it their study to establish such 
a form of government there as shall not only promote their 
advantage, but the union and interest of all America ;” and 
in less than a week afterwards a resolution was adopted by 
Congress authorizing the assumption of the powers of inde- 
pendent government, in a prescribed form, and the exercise 
by a provincial legislature of all powers, until the charter 
privileges should be restored by the crown. 

On the fifteenth of June, 1775, the journal has the following 
brief entry : 

‘“* Agreeable to order the Congress resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole, and after some time the president 
resumed the chair, and Mr. Ward reported that the committee 
had come to farther resolutions, which he was ordered to 
report. It was then 

** Resolved, That a general be appointed to command all 
the continental forces, raised or to be raised for the defence 
of American liberty. 

‘“‘ The Congress then proceeded to the choice of a general 
by ballot, and George Washington, Esq., was unanimously 
elected.” 

To Mr. Adams is due the honor, not of actually nominating, 
for that he always disclaimed, attributing it to Mr. Johnson 
of Maryland, but of suggesting and advocating the selection 
of Washington as the American commander-in-chief. We 
have spoken of the prejudice of which, in the latter part of 
his life, Mr. Adams was the victim, and of the exaggerated 
public sentiment, stimulated by artful and unscrupulous par- 
tisans, which, for a long time, was directed against him. We 
are not the advocates or apologists of all his public conduct, 
except so far as to attribute honest and patriotic motives to 
his acts, but were he all that his enemies have described him, 
and were his measures and his motives such as political ani- 
mosity persuades itself they were, there are two acts of his 
life, separated by a long interval, which would redeem all 
his errors and secure to him the undying gratitude of every 
American heart. For, let it never be forgotten, that it is to 
John Adams that America is indebted for the selection of 
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George Washington as commander-in-chief of her armies 
and that it was John Adams who made John Marshall chief 
justice of the United States. 

In a letter to his brother, Washington, with characteristic 
modesty, attributed his appointment, in part to partiality for 
him, but mainly to a “ political motive.” The political 
motive thus alluded to was no other than the desire to con- 
ciliate all sectional feeling, and to show to the southern colo- 
nies that there was no foundation for the jealousy which even 
then (how it has grown since we need not say) jaundiced 
their vision. New England had borne the brunt of tyranny; 
her soil had drunk the first drops of blood, her troops were 
the only organized body in the field, and yet she was willing 
that the highest military honors should be withheld from her 
leaders. Mr. Adams thus refers to the prevalent jealousy of 
New England men and measures, not, to be sure, so much a 
local jealousy as a fear of their ultraism, and what was 
looked upon as their intemperate zeal: 


“T have found this Congress like the last. "When we first came 
together I found a strong jealousy of us from New England, and 
the Massachusetts in particular. Suspicions entertained of designs 
of independency; an American republic; Presbyterian principles, 
and twenty other things; but the longer we sate the more clearly 
they saw the necessity of pushing vigorous measures. It has been 
so now. Every day we sit the more we are convinced that the 
designs against us are hostile and sanguinary, and that nothing but 
fortitude, vigor, and perseverance can save us. But America is an 
unwieldy body. Its progress must be slow. It is like a large fleet 
sailing under convoy —the fieetest sailors must wait for the dullest 
and slowest. Like a coach and six—the swiftest horses must be 
slackened, and the slowest quickened, that all may keep an even 
pace. Itis long since I heard from you. I fear you have been 
kept in continual alarms. My duty and love to all. My dear chil- 
dren, come here and kiss me. We have appointed a continental 
fast. Millions will be upon their knees at once, imploring His for- 
giveness and blessing; His smiles on American councils and arms.” 
— Letter, January 17th, 1775, vol. i., p. 45. 


The “ political motive,” whatever it was, was less opera- 
tive than Washington himself was willing to believe. Per- 
sonal confidence and the conviction resting, not merely on 
his hardly-earned military reputation, but on the intimate 
personal association with him, that he was the man of all 
others for the crisis, had far more efficacy. Of the forty- 
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eight members of the second Congress, all but eight had 
served with Washington in the Congress of 1774, and had 
then an opportunity of forming a true estimate of his peculiar 
and matchless character. Of his supposed competitors, 
General Ward was the only one who, by his American birth 
(which chen was considered of importance) and tried abilities, 
could reasonably be supposed to stand in his way. As to 
Lee and Gates, both brave soldiers, but one a vain, frivolous 
man, the other a crazy-headed adventurer, how grateful 
should we be, that they were duly appreciated and not pre- 
ferred. Whatever rival claims or sectional interests there 
may have been, Mr. Adams’s resolution, moved and seconded 
by him, that the New England troops then in the field should 
be adopted as “the continental army of America,” and his 
suggestion that Virginia should furnish the commander-in 
chief, entirely harmonized them. It was in his speech on 
this occasion, according to a well-ascertained tradition, that, 
in terms too plain and earnest to be misunderstood, he pointed 
to Washington as the only man to whom the great trust 
should be confided. The vote was taken by ballot, and it 
was found to be unanimous. And who can study the career 
of him thus chosen, not yet as thoroughly understood as it 
should be, and read his official correspondence with Congress 
alone, during the war, without a grateful acknowledgment of 
the special interposition of a kind and merciful Providence 
in our behalf? If the spirit of self-sacrifice be the first of 
Christian virtues, the power of self-control is the first of a 
Christian soldier’s merits. How often during the war might 
a word, uttered in rashness or written in anger, however 
justified, have produced disaster the extent of which no 
one can calculate. How respectful, yet how earnest— how 
expressive of military subordination and of high responsi- 
bility —how eloquent, yet how deferential were Washington’s 
daily and hourly expostulations at the uncertain acts and 
opinions of the body whose commission he held. Napoleon 
or Cromwell would have defied or dispersed them. Wash- 
ington remonstrated and obeyed, till, obedience ceasing to be 
a virtue, he assumed a temporary responsibility and acted 
as if he knew nomaster. There is one most curious instance 
of Washington’s forecast and discretion in his treatment of 
Congress, to which we hope we may be pardoned for here 
incidentally referring. 

On the eleventh of December, 1776, when Washington 
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and his feeble army lay on the banks of the Delaware, in 
momentary expectation of the advance of the British troops 
and the probable dispersion of his raw levies, Congress, then 
in Philadelphia, passed a resolution that they would not 
leave that city, that it was a slander to attribute any such 
intention to them, and directed Washington to have this 
resolution proclaimed in camp and read to the troops. He 
acknowledged the receipt of this communication in the fol- 
lowing decided yet respectful terms : 

*“‘ As the publication of the resolve, in my opinion, will not 
lead to any good end, but, on the contrary, may be attended 
with some bad consequences, I shall take the liberty to de- 
cline inserting it in this day’s orders. I am persuaded, if 
the subject is taken up and reconsidered, that Congress will 
concur with me in sentiment. Their remaining in or leaving 
Philadelphia must be governed by circumstances and events. 
If their departure should become necessary, it will be right ; 
on the other hand, if there should not be a necessity for it, 
they will remain, and their continuance will show the report 
to be the production of calumny and falsehood. In a word, 
sir, I conceive that the removal or staying of Congress should 
not have been the subject of a resolve.” 

On the very day this letter was written, and before it was 
received, Congress resolved to adjourn to Baltimore! 

After the organization of its military department in June, 
1775, the great question whichagitated and actually convulsed 
the Congress was the propriety and expediency of anew petition 
to the king. ‘To this Mr. Adams was earnestly and honestly 
opposed. He thought it beneath the dignity of Congress and 
unworthy of the American people whom the Congress repre- 
sented. He deemed it useless and worse than useless, as 
assuming a suppliant instead of a commanding attitude. 
He knew that the petition to the king, whilst it had been, in 
ministerial parlance, “ graciously received,” had been “ hud- 
dled” together with a thousand other documents, letters from 
agents and colonial governors, and thus communicated to 
Parliament, where it yet lay unread and unnoticed except 
by opposition orators. And of what avail would a new 
prayer to the throne be, from a body which, like the Congress, 
had been convoked in direct defiance of the royal orders, as 
communicated by the colonial secretary to the governors, and 
was liable at any moment to be interrupted and broken up 
under the royal instructions? Yet, notwithstanding all this op- 
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position, the petition was, through the influence of the mode- 
rate party, and its leader, Mr. Dickinson, carried and signed, 
whilst at the same time, as a measure of compromise, a de- 
claration of the causes of taking up arms was issued, in the 
composition of which, if Mr. Jefferson’s account of its author- 
ship be correct, even Mr. Dickinson’s pacific pen seemed to 
have caught something like warlike fervor. ‘The two docu- 
ments, engrossed on two consecutive days, are in strange 
contrast. The petition to the king is as loyal and submissi¢e 
as the declaration is earnest and rebellious. It is scarcely 
conceivable that the same men could have signed the two 
papers without laughing in each other’s faces at the mockery 
of loyalty which one of them contained. It was of the peti- 
tion that Mr. Jefferson’s often repeated anecdote is told — 
that when it was read, Mr. Dickinson said there was but 
one word in it that he disapproved, which was ‘ Congress ;” 
on which Benjamin Harrison exclaimed, “ there is but one 
word in it that I do approve, and that is ‘ Congress.” ‘The 
petition met the fate it deserved. 

Mr. Adams does not seem to have been able to reconcile 
himself to what he considered the humiliation of this measure, 
and it was in the first flush of resentment that he wrote to 
his wife and James Warren the letters which were intercept- 
ed on their way to Boston, and forwarded by General Gage 
to Lord Dartmouth. ‘They are published in the appendix 
to these volumes. They breathe the resentment of one who 
felt deeply any thing like trifling with the injuries of his 
country, and especially of his native and beloved colony. 
Blood had been there freely shed —the smoke of Lexington 
had scarcely cleared away—the spiritof Warren was unap- 
peased —his wife and children were within reach of an ene- 
my who had shown no sign of mercy, and it was no wonder 
that he should write earnestly, and that what he did write 
should startle the ministry and its adherents. The letters 
were a curious comment on the submissive loyalty of Mr. 
Dickinson’s petition, and must have reached England about 
the same time. 


“ T am determined,” said he, in his letter to General Warren, 
“ to write freely this time. A certain great fortune, and piddling 
genius, whose fame has been trumpeted so loudly, has given a silly 
cast to our whole doings. We are between Hawk and Buzzard. 
We ought to have had in our hands a month ago the whole legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial, (power,) of the whole continent, and 
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have completely modelled a constitution; to have raised a naval 
power, and opened our ports wide; to have arrested every friend 
of government on the continent, and held them as hostages for the 
poor victims at Boston, and then opened the door as wide as possi- 
ble for peace and reconciliation. After this they might have 
petitioned, negotiated and addressed, if they would. Is all this 
extravagant? Js it wild? Is it not the soundest policy ?— Shall 
I hail you speaker of the House, or councillor, or what? What 
kind of an election had you? What sort of magistrates do you 
intend to make? Will your new legislative or executive feel bold 
or irresolute? Will your judicial hang, and whip, and fine, and 
imprison, without scruple ?” etc. 


To his wife he wrote, and this too was intercepted : 


“ The business I have had on my mind has been as great and 
important as can be entrusted to man, and the difficulty and intri- 
cacy of it prodigious. When fifty or sixty men have a constitution 
to form for a great empire, at the same time that they have a 
country of fifteen hundred miles extent to fortify, millions to arm 
and train, a naval power to begin, an extensive commerce to regu- 
late, numerous tribes of Indians to negotiate with, a standing army 
of twenty-seven thousand men to raise, pay, victual, and officer, I 
really shall pity those men.’’ — Letter, July 24th, 1775. 


Can any one doubt what language like this meant, and 
whither the hopes and expectations of the writer were 
directed? Or need we be surprised that General Gage 
should, in forwarding these letters to the ministry, tell them 
with emphasis that no further reliance was to be placed on 
professions of loyalty from the timid, but that “ it matters 
not who holds the helm of the state, the stroke is levelled at 
the British nation, on whose ruins these men hope to build an 
American empire.” 

Nor was the excitement produced by the publication of 
these intercepted letters confined to the bosoms of the agents 
of government. They produced a ferment throughout the 
colonies. In Philadelphia the excitement was extreme. 
That peaceful metropolis was startled by Mr. Adams’s 
ultraism and plain speaking of plain truths, and perhaps the 
very probability of the results foretold was calculated to ren- 
der the irritation greater. People are very apt to be angry 
when they are a little frightened. The personal reflections 
contained in the letters added to this excitement. No man 
was at that juncture more popular and beloved in Philadel- 
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phia than Mr. Dickinson, and his numerous friends could not 
but be irritated at the manner in which he was spoken of. In 
a character of Mr. Adams, drawn by Dr. Rush, and now in 
manuscript in the hands of the editor of these volumes, it is 
stated that the intercepted letters exposed Mr. Adams to 
the execrations of all the prudent and moderate men in 
America, insomuch that he was treated with neglect by many 
of his old friends. ‘“ I saw him walk the streets of Phila- 
delphia alone, after their publication in our newspapers in 
1775, the object of nearly universal scorn and detestation.” 
If this were so, though we confess we cannot but regard Dr. 
Rush’s statement as somewhat exaggerated,* how soon was 
public sentiment changed, for in less than a year Mr. Dick- 
inson was driven almost with contumely from Congress, and 
Mr. Adams, and those who thought and acted with him, rose 
at once to the highest point of popular esteem. 

But whether he were the object of detestation or applause, 
Mr. Adams never seems to have swerved from the line of 
public conduct which he had marked out for himself, and 
these letters, written in all the unreserve of familiar inter- 
course, show the steady advance which the revolutionary 
principle was making in his mind. There is one letter of 
the seventh of October, 1775, (vol. i., p. 61,) which we regret 
we have not room to copy, which most eloquently describes 
the secret current of his thoughts, and the steadiness with 
which he regarded the future destiny of his struggling and 
oppressed country. 


* We are confirmed in this suspicion by what Mr. Adams himself says in 
writing to his wife. He says: ‘ You have alarmed me by mentioning anxieties 
which you do not think it proper to mention to any one. Iam wholly at a loss 
to conjecture what they can be. If they arise from the letters, be assured you can 
banish them for ever. They have reached Philadelphia, but have produced 
effects very different from those which were expected from the publication of 
them.” — October 1st, 1775. 

Again: “ Every thing here is in as good a way as I could wish. I assure you 
the letters have had no such bad effects as the tories intended, and as some short- 
sighted whigs apprehended ; so far otherwise that I see and hear every day fresh 
proofs that every body is coming fast into every political sentiment contained in 
them. I assure you I could mention compliments passed upon them, and if a 
serious decision could be had upon them, the public voice would be found in 
their favor.” — Oclober 2d, 1775. 

Colonel Reed, then General Washington’s military secretary, writes from camp 
to a friend in Philadelphia: “ Yesterday the ministerialists sent us out from 
Boston, Draper’s paper, containing a long letter from Colonel Harrison to the 
General, one from John Adams to his wife, and another to Colonel Warren. 
They exult much at having made a great discovery. Adams’s letter is short and 
decisive — points out our true line of conduct, which we must come to sooner or 
later,” ete. — Manuscript Letter, August 21st, 1775. 
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And in tracing the growth of these sentiments, we should 
do great injustice were we here to neglect to notice what and 
how complete was the sympathy between the patriot and 
his distant, desolate, sorrowing, but never repining wife, the 
Portia to one who, had the times required it, would have 
been a Brutus to the British Ceesar. In her secluded home, 
watching over her aged parents and little children, within 
sight of a hostile army unscrupulous whom they insulted or 
oppressed, within sound of the daily and hourly cannonade 
which was maintained between the royal and the rebel 
camps, Mrs. Adams passed her anxious hours ; but in all her 
anxieties, in all her sufferings, when the hand of pestilence 
had fallen upon her and hers, she murmured not, and never 
seemed to forget that the first duty she owed to her absent 
husband was to relieve his solicitude by her patient, uncom- 
plaining endurance. Not that she did not freely tell him of 
all she suffered, and all she apprehended, but there were no 
effeminate murmurings at the causes of separation, no sickly 
selfishness. She seemed to feel she was the rebel’s wife, 
herself the veriest rebel of them all. 


“T have just returned,” she writes from Boston garrison, so she 
dates her letter of the twenty-second of September, 1774, “ from 
a visit to my brother to see this much-injured town. I view it with 
much the same sensations that I should the body of a departed 
friend — as having put off its present glory to rise finally to a more 
happy state. I will not despair, but will believe that our own cause 
being good, we shall finally prevail. The maxim, ‘ In time of 
peace, prepare for war,’ (if this may be called a time of peace,) 
resounds throughout the country. Next Tuesday they are warned 
at Braintree, all above fifteen and under sixty, to attend with their 
arms; and to train once a fortnight from that time is a scheme 
which lies much at the heart of many.” — Vol. i, p. 23. 


On the sixteenth of October of the same year she writes 
with gloomy forecast, but with abiding faith that the cause of 
justice and her country will triumph: 


“ Many have been the anxious hours I have spent since you left 
me; the threatening aspect of our public affairs, the complicated 
distress of this province, the arduous and perplexed business in 
which you are engaged, have all conspired to agitate my bosom 
with fears and apprehensions to which I have heretofore been a 
stranger; and far from thinking the scene closed, it looks as if the 
curtain were but just drawn, and only the first scene of the infernal 
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plot disclosed ; and whether the end will be tragical heaven alone 
knows. You cannot be, nor do I wish to see you, an inactive spec- 
tator ; but if the sword be drawn I bid adieu to all domestic felicity, 
and look forward to that country where there are neither wars nor 
rumors of wars, in a firm belief that through the mercy of its King 
we shall both rejoice there together. 

“T greatly fear that the arm of treachery and violence is lifted 
over us as a scourge and heavy punishment from heaven for our 
numerous offences. If we expect to inherit the blessings of our 
fathers we should return a little more to their primitive simplicity 
of manners, and not sink into inglorious ease. We have too many 
high-sounding words, and too few actions that correspond with them. 
I have spent one Sabbath in town since you left. I saw no difference 
in respect to ornament, etc.; but in the country you must look for 
that virtue of which you find but smal] glimmerings in the metro- 
polis. Indeed they have not the advantages, nor the resolution to 
encourage our own manufactures, which the people in the country 
have. As for me, I will seek wool and flax, and work willingly 
with my hands; and indeed there is occasion for ail our industry 
and economy.” — Vol. i., p. 26. 


On the mind of this solitary woman, the vision of Inde- 
pendence soon dawned, and, even earlier than her husband, 
she appears to have realized it and to have boldly urged it 
upon him. This is one of the most curious features of this 
correspondence. Whilst the choice spirits of America were in 
council together, whilst the timid and the treacherous held 
back, and the brave stood still and paused in their career, 
this matron of the Revolution plainly saw and boldly foretold 
the destiny of her country. As early as November, 1775, 
Mrs. Adams wrote : 


“The intelligence you will receive before this reaches you, will, 
I should think, make a plain path, though a dangerous one, for you. 
I could not join to-day in the petitions of our worthy pastor for a 
reconciliation between our no longer parent state, but tyrant state 
and these colonies. Let us separaTE; they are unworthy to be 
our brethren. Let us renounce them; and, instead of supplications, 
as formerly, for their prosperity and happiness, let us beseech the 
Almighty to blast their counsels and bring to naught all their 
devices.”*— Vol. i., p. 78. 


* On the 10th of November, 1775, Mr. Penn was examined before the House 
of Commons, and, in answer to questions put to him, said, “he was well 
acquainted with all the members of the Congress, and he did not believe such a 
thing as a separation was dreamed of.” 
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On the twenty-seventh, she writes again and more pre- 
cisely, though not so acrimoniously, to the same effect. On 
the tenth of December, she says: 


“ Be kind enough to burn this letter. It is written in great haste, 
and a most incorrect scrawl it is. But I cannot conclude without 
telling you, we are all very angry with your House of Assembly 
for their instructions. They raise prejudices in the minds of people, 
and serve to create a terror at a separation from a people wholly un- 
worthy of us.”— Vol. i., p. 36. 


In April, 1776, she again wrote that she “longed to hear 
that Independency was declared,” and on the seventh of May, 
as if impatient of delay, she says: “A people may let a 
king fall, yet still remain a people; but if a king let his peo- 
ple slip from him, he is no longer a king. And, as this is 
most certainly our case, why not proclaim to the world in 
decisive terms, your importance? Shall we not be despised 
by foreign powers for hesitating so long at a word?” —Vol.i., 
p- 98. Mr. Adams’s reply is significant: “As to Decla- 
rations of Independency, be patient. Read our privateering 
and our commercial laws. What signifies a word ?” 

On the seventeenth of January, 1776, the news reached 
Congress that the attack on Quebec had failed and Mont- 
gomery had fallen. He was the first officer of rank who had 
fallen in the continental service, and Congress seemed to 
mourn, as a parent over the grave of his first child. A mon- 
ument to be erected to his memory was immediately voted, 
and the most eminent pulpit orator of Philadelphia was 
chosen to pronounce his eulogy. 


“To-morrow, Doctor Smith is to deliver an oration in honor of 
the brave Montgomery. 1 will send it as soon as it is out. There 
is a deep anxiety, a kind of thoughtful melancholy, and in some, a 
lowness of spirits approaching to despondency, very similar to what 
I have often observed in Boston, particularly on the first news of 
the port bill.” . . “In this, or a similar condition, we shall 
remain, I think, until late in the spring, when some critical event 
will take place, perhaps sooner. But the arbiter of events, the 
sovereign of the world only knows which way the torrent will be 
turned. Judging from experience,” he adds, his sanguine spirit 
rising in the gloom, “by probabilities, and by all appearances, I 
conclude, it will roll on to dominion and glory, though the circum- 
stances and consequences may be bloody.”—Vol. i., p. 81. 
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The oration then delivered now lies before us, and we can 
easily appreciate the feeling with which Mr. Adams deseribes 
it after he had listened to it: 


“Tt was an insolent performance. A motion was made to thank 
the orator and ask a copy, but opposed with great spirit and vivacity 
from every part of the room, and at last withdrawn, lest it should 
be rejected, as it certainly would have been, with indignation. The 
orator then printed it himself, after leaving out or altering some of 
the offensive passages.” 


And, even in its modified form, we can understand the bitter 
disappointment with which the patriots must have listened 
to such a trembling tribute to the memory of their lamented 
soldier. ‘The occasion was solemn. It was a people in sad 
amazement that a gallant citizen had died for them. The 
orator was impressed with the pathos of his theme, but he 
doubted, he hoped, he feared. Rebellion’s hideous phantasm 
was before his eyes, and tranquillity and reconciliation the 
wish of his heart. And, while he uttered his lamentation for 
the dead, and then these, his hopes for the future, we may 
well fancy what burning thoughts were stirring themselves 
in the bosoms of the grave, sad men who stood around and 
listened — of such men as Samuel or John Adams, of 
Henry, or Sherman, or Rutledge, or Lee, all members of 
that Congress, as they stood around the cenotaph of Mont- 
gomery. They knew (these letters now tell us so) that the 
decree had gone forth beyond the reach of revocation. The 
first drop of blood rebellion sheds is ominous, whether it be 
on the sword of the oppressor or the oppressed. ‘They were 
chafed at the prayers of the timid and cautious for concord 
with the mother country, and it was the vision for such daring 
souls to realize that the spirits of Warren and Montgomery, 
the heralds of a noble army of martyrs, had mingled with 
the hosts of liveried angels who fight on the banner of the 
just. We may fancy how the form of that old Roman, 
Samuel Adams, “his frame then quivering with palsy,” 
must have dilated as the preacher recounted the heroism, 
sufferings, and death of the gallant leaders of the assault on 
Quebec, their toilsome march, their exposure to the fierceness 
of a Canadian winter, their success in driving a disciplined 
enemy within his citadel, routing Wolfe’s soldiers almost 
on the plains of Abraham, the night attack, the driving in of 
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the pickets, the shout of triumph, the accidental discharge 
from an almost abandoned battery, the fall of the young 
general and his aids, just as victory promised to be theirs ; 
and then, as the preacher’s voice was modulated in softer 
tones of peace, of loyalty, and forgiveness, we can fancy 
the scorn that must have looked from his flashing eyes 
and the temptation which must have urged him to spring into 
the pulpit and, in a voice that would have found its echo, 
ask of his hearers, “For whom did they die but for you and 
your children, and shall they not be avenged ?” 

In Mr. Jefferson’s memoirs, he seems to attribute the final 
movement towards Independence to the Virginia instructions, 
which passed on the fifteenth of May, and which certainly 
contemplated it. They were not, however, communicated to 
Congress till the seventh of June, and before that time, 
before they were passed, John Adams had moved his cele- 
brated resolutions of the sixth of May, recommending to the 
several colonies to establish such governments as their neces- 
sities required and their people might approve; thus making, 
if not declaring them, independent. On the day this reso- 
lution was adopted, (the tenth,) the first sound of actual 
warfare disturbed the peaceful quiet of Philadelphia. A 
number of armed galleys, manned by city volunteers, and 
imperfectly equipped, descended the Delaware and attack- 
ed the British sloops of war lying off Wilmington and 
New Castle. So sudden and so gallant was the attack, 
that the cruisers with difficulty effected their escape, and the 
patriot party in Congress and Philadelphia were stimulated 
anew by this unexpected exploit. There is a tradition that 
when the first report of the distant cannon burst upon the 
astonished ear of Congress, and it was ascertained that it 
was the sound of actual conflict, Samuel Adams started 
from his seat and exclaimed, “‘ Thank God —the game is be- 
gun. No one can stop it now.” Immediately on the adop- 
tion of the resolution of the tenth of May, a committee was 
appointed to prepare a preamble, of which John Adams was 
the chairman. His colleagues were John Rutledge and Rich- 
ard Henry Lee. On the thirteenth, the committee reported a 
draft which was laid upon the table. On the morning of the 
fifteenth, the news was received at Philadelphia that Rhode 
Island, taking the lead of all the colonies, had repealed the 
act of allegiance and suppressed the authority of the crown, 
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and, in the course of the day, the preamble was adopted, 
declaring it to be irreconcileable to reason and good con- 
science for the people of these colonies to take the oaths 
necessary for the support of any government under the 
crown of Great Britain, and that it had become necessary 
that every kind of authority under the said crown should 
be totally suppressed, and all powers of government be 
exerted under the authority of the people. 

On the next day but one, on returning from church, (where, 
by-the-bye, Mr. Adams was during the session of Congress 
a regular attendant,) he thus communicates what had been 
done to his wife. Let it be recollected that it zs a letter to 
his wife and intended for no eye but hers : 


“Ts it not a saying of Moses, ‘who am I that I should go in and 
out before this great people?’ When I consider the great events 
that are passed, and those greater which are rapidly advancing, and 
that I may have been instrumental in touching some springs, and 
turning some small wheels which have had and will have such effects, 
I feel an awe upon my mind which is not easily described. Great 
Britain has at last driven America to the last step, a complete separa- 
tion from her; a total, absolute independence, not only of her Parlia- 
ment but of her crown, for such is the amount of the resolve of the 
fifteenth. Confederation among ourselves, or alliances with foreign 
nations are not necessary to a perfect separation from Britain. 
That is effected by extinguishing all authority under the crown. 


Confederation will be necessary for our internal concord, and - 


alliances may be so for our external defence.” 

“I have reason to believe that no colony which shall assume a 
government under the people will give it up. There is something 
very unnatural and odious in a government a thousand leagues off. 
A whole government of our own choice, managed by persons whom 
we love, revere, and can confide in, has charms in it for which men 
will fight. ‘Two young gentlemen from South Carolina in this city, 
who were in Charleston when their new constitution was promul- 
gated, and when their new governor and council and assembly 
walked out in procession, attended by the guards, cadets, light 
horse, etc., told me that they were beheld by the people with trans- 
ports and tears of joy. The people gazed at them with a kind of 
rapture. They both told me, that the reflection that these were 
gentlemen whom they all loved, esteemed, and revered — gentle- 
men of their own choice, whom they could trust and whom they 
could displace, if any of them should behave amiss, affected them 
so that they could not help crying.” — Vol. i., p. 110. 


The “word” Independence had yet to be pronounced, 
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and, on the second of July, 1776, it was uttered and pro- 
claimed. On that day, fell, and for ever, British sovereignty 
over the British race in North America. The child that had 
been cradled in sorrow and persecution, whose growth had 
been, not under the nursing care of regular government, but, | 
in spite of its harsh discipline, had become a strong man. 
And, in this, speculate as we may on minute causes, we may 
see the true cause of independence and revolution here. 
The time had come, and, with the lapse of time, had come 
the consciousness of strength. America looked at its thews 
and sinews hardening into manhood, and, with other childish 
things, put seornfully away the sense of dependence which 
had kept it so long by its aged mother’s side. The idea was 
suddenly realized “that, after all, there was something 
odious and unnatural in a government a thousand leagues 
off,” and, wondering they had paused so long, the decree 
went forth which made the dependent colonies Independent 
States. But who could tell their destiny; who, in the per- 
plexity of that day, could foresee the issue. Thirteen disu- 
nited, unsocial colonies, separated by distance, habit, and 
education. A sparse, rural population, unused to warfare 
with disciplined adversaries, with no arms but such as the 
necessities of the chase supplied —swords literally of ploughs, 
and spears of pruning hooks, without a treasury, without 
credit, without an ally. And for an enemy, imperial England, 
her King, her Ministry, her Parliament, with boundless 
resources and unmeasured power. Her purse to corrupt, 
her sword to punish. These were the odds of the giant in 
his burnished armor, and the shepherd boy with his stone 
and sling. Who could foresee the event of this unequal con- 
flict but the sanguine spirits who had helped to make the 
issue? John Adams, he who, further than any one man in the 
colonies, had been in advance of public sentiment, who had 
urged the revolution onward, he who may be said to have 
applied the torch to British sovereignty in America, and who 
dared, when others paused and trembled, to propose actual 
independence and the suppression of the oe authority, 
never for a moment faltered in the faith that the cause thus 
vindicated would ultimately triumph. Let any one read his 
memorable and solemn words written after the Declaration 
of Independence. They have been often, but not too often 
quoted : 
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“ The day is past. The second day of July, 1776, will be the 
most memorable epocha in the history of America, I am apt 
to believe it will be celebrated by succeeding generations as the 
great anniversary festival. It ought to be commemorated as the 
day of deliverance by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. 
It ought to be solemnized with pomp and parade, with shows, 
games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illuminations, from one end 
of this continent to the other, from this time forward for ever more. 
You will think me transported with enthusiasm, but I am not. I 
am well aware of the toil, and blood, and treasure, that it will cost 
to maintain the declaration, and support and defend these states. 
Yet through all the gloom I can see the rays of ravishing light and 
glory. I can see that the end is more than worth all the means. 
And that posterity will triumph in this day’s transaction, even though 
we should rue it, which I trust in God we shall not.” — Vol. i. 
p- 128. 


And here, at this great incident of Mr. Adams’s life, at 
this great event in the history of our country, having already 
passed our limits, we are compelled to pause almost abruptly, 
uncertain, too, whether we shall be able ever to recur to a 
subject which is so full of interest and historical value. We 
regret this the more, as, in our judgment, the latter part of 
Mr. Adams’s public life is that which has been least under- 
stood and most misrepresented. Still, as a man of the 
Revolution we are content to consider him, and regret that 
we are prevented from passing in distinct review the remain- 
ing incidents even of his Revolutionary life. They would 
further illustrate the ardent, impulsive patriotism which was 
his characteristic — the sanguine confidence and unwavering 
faith in the predominance of the principles of civil liberty, 
for the assertion of which his youth and prime were thus 
devoted. We have traced, with the help of the revelations 
of these most interesting letters, his career, from its compara- 
tively humble beginning, the law office of Jeremy Gridley 
in Worcester, to what we must regard as its culminating 
point, when, as the leader of an American senate, he laid the 
foundations of the Republic, and put upon a record, over 
which no black lines of party prejudice can ever be drawn, 
his memorable resolution which made us independent. For 
the services of John Adams during the Revolution, (to say 
nothing of those he rendered afterwards,) America cannot * 
be too grateful. As aman of action he had no equal. He 
was the Marcellus of our councils-4-the master-spirit of his 
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times. He was, we repeat, always in advance, always 
stimulating those whose perplexed vision made them pause. 
And who can now tell how much the cause of the Revolution 
owed to rash and dauntless spirits such as his ? 

Mr. Adams remained in Congress till the winter of 1777, 
when he was appointed commissioner to the court of France 
in the place of Silas Deane. In February, 1778, he left his 
native shores in the frigate Boston, one of that little navy 
which he had been so instrumental in founding, accompanied 
only by his eldest son, John Quincy Adams, then a boy not 
quite eleven years of age. Of his diplomatic career at the 
different courts of Europe, whither he was successively 
despatched, we have not left ourselves room to speak. In 
the differences which occurred between the American envoys, 
as to the extent of ourobligations and the conduct to be pursued 
towards the French court, Mr. Adams, as is well known, 
agreed with Mr. Jay. Our opinions on the merits of this 
controversy we have already elsewhere expressed. But in 
Mr. Adams’s private correspondence there is no asperity, no 
harshness, no irritation. He differed from his colleague, but 
there was no want of confidence and regard. There was 
throughout mutual good-will and friendliness. We find in 
these letters an amiable confirmation of what we hinted at 
in our article on Jay, that Dr. Franklin was rather too much 
*« ionized” during his sojourn at Paris, and gave M. de Mar- 
bois as our authority for the Paris gossip. In a letter to his 
wife of the twenty-fifth of April, 1778, Mr. Adams says: 


“ Tell Mrs. Warren that I shall write her a letter as she desired, 
and let her know some of my reflections in this country. My 
venerable colleague enjoys a privilege here that is much to be envied. 
Being seventy years of age, the ladies not only allow him to embrace 
them as often as he pleases, but they are perpetually embracing 
him. I told him yesterday I should write this to America.” — Vol. 
ii, p. 23. 


On one cardinal point Mr. Adams was peculiarly sensitive, 
and we are tempted to refer to it at a moment like the pre- 
sent, when a blush must be burning on the cheek of every 
honest, true-hearted American, at the thought of what may 
be said of us when the current news of this day of partial 
dishonor shall have travelled across the Atlantic. We mean 
the inviolability of the public faith, as pledged by law, by 
treaty, by the national word of honor. He clung to that 
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principle as to the rock of our salvation. And is it not enough 
to move the bones of the departed patriot in his honored 
grave, to realize that at this time of day, when our institu- 
tions are matured, there should be doubters of the publie faith, 
doubters for pitiful dollars and cents, dishonest doubters — 
that men should live upon this soil who are content to count 
the cost of national dishonor and who glory in the poor comfort 
of infamous insolvency, a refusal or an omission to pay a 
public debt? Let such men read and meditate on a single 
and coneluding passage from a forgotten volume. It is from 
a letter written by John Adams to James Warren at the 
darkest period of the war, and to be found in Mr. Sparks’s 
diplomatic correspondence. It is eminently characteristic. 
It is a text, too, which every American diplomatist abroad, 
and every American statesman at home, should learn by rote. 
It relates to the obligation of the French treaty, then supposed 
to be questioned, but it has an universal application. 


“ Nothing has given me more joy than the universal disdain that 
is expressed, in public and private letters, at the idea of departing 
from the treaty and violating the public faith. This faith is our 
American glory, and it is our bulwark. It is the only foundation on 
which our Union can rest securely. It is the only support of our 
credit both in commerce and finance. It is our sole security for the 
assistance of foreign powers. The idea of infidelity cannot be 
treated with too much resentment or too much horror. The man 
who can think of it with patience is a traitor in his heart, and ought 
to be execrated as one who adds the deepest hypocrisy to the 
blackest treason. The longer I live in Europe, and the more I con- 
sider our affairs, the more important our alliance with France appears 
tome. It is a rock on which we may safely build. Narrow and 
illiberal prejudices, peculiar to John Bull, with which I might per- 
haps in some degree have been infected when I was John Bull, 
have now no influence over me. I never was, however, much of 
John Bull. 1 was John Yankee, and as such I shall live and die.” 


Mr. Adams was the first envoy to Great Britain from the 
recognised United States—the first Vice-President of the 
United States, that honor implying, by the wisdom of the 
constitution as it then stood, that he was the second choice 
of the people —and the successor of Washington in the 
Presidency. ‘The history of his administration has yet to be 
written, and when written, and fairly written, and the load 
of prejudice is once lifted up, it will appear, unless we are 
much mistaken, that Mr. Adams, as President, was more 
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sinned against than sinning. The perplexity of domestic 
politics embroiled by foreign sympathies and antipathies —a 
French party and an English party, was his lot. An ill- 
assorted, quarrelsome cabinet was his legacy. The steady 
hand of Washington no longer held the helm. The chief 
officers mutinied, and an irritable, but faithful master, could 
not quell the mutiny or save the ship. But of this rich theme 
we have not left ourselves room to speak. 

Of but one matter connected with Mr. Adams’s post-revo- 
lutionary career shall we say a word, and that merely because 
we are enabled to produce some new evidence, unknown to 
the accomplished editor of these volumes, and probably to 
the public, on a contested point. It is well known that, on 
the accession of Mr. Jefferson to the presidency in 1801, the 
friendly relations which had at one time existed between Mr. 
Adams and himself were entirely changed, and that for many 
years there was a complete and hostile estrangement. The 
ferocity of the attacks made on Mr. Adams by Mr. Jefferson’s 
partisans before the election, laid the foundation for this state 
of feeling. But still there was a lurking disinclination to 
consider Mr. Jefferson responsible for the violence of his 
heated or mercenary friends. That responsibility, however, 
on his accession he chose to assume. When Mr. Adams was 
elected President, though at that time party lines were strictly 
drawn and party excitement at its height, one of his earliest 
acts was to tender to some of his leading opponents high and 
honorable appointments. To Mr. Jefferson himself, in pub- 
lic and private, he manifested the greatest kindness, and to 
Mr. Madison and Mr. Gerry he made successive and repeated 
offers of marks of his highest confidence. Not so Mr. Jeffer- 
son ; for while honied words of moderation and magnanimity 
were falling from his lips, his hand was never wearied in the 
work of proscription for opinion’s sake, and among the first 
persons summarily removed, was Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
then commissioner of bankruptcy in Massachusetts. When, 
at a later period, a reconciliation was attempted, through the 
agency of Mrs. Adams, between Mr. Jefferson and her hus- 
band, and this act, of what she could not but consider wan- 
ton insult, was alluded to, Mr. Jefferson declared, with what 
sincerity those who understand his character and ordinary 
principles of action can best judge, that when he directed the 
removal he was not aware who the incumbent was. The 
editor of these volumes very justly remarks, that ‘ perhaps 
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the great majority of readers will think much less unfavorably 
of the deed itself than of the apology it was thought advisable 
to make for it.” What Mrs. Adams thought and said will be 
seen in her letters now first published, and which, in our 
judgment, are in most favorable contrast with the apologetic 
quibbles in answer to which they were written. 

But Mrs. Adams did not know that, at the very time when 
Mr. Jefferson wantonly removed her son from the office which 
he held, an appeal had been made, and earnestly made, to 
Mr. Jefferson’s magnanimity, in behalf of that son, and with 
a view to higher honors, by one who had greater reason to be 
hostile to the Adams family than Mr. Jefferson himself. Our 
readers willhave seen that of no one had Mr. Adams the elder 
spoken with more bitterness than of Mr. Dickinson. They 
were always arrayed against each other. By one of those 
curious transitions which often occur in politics, Mr. Dickin- 
son, in the latter part of his life, became the vehement parti- 
san of the extreme doctrines of Mr. Jefferson and his school. 
On the accession of the latter to the presidency, Mr. Dickin- 
son wrote him a letter of congratulation and advice, a copy 
of which now lies before us, and which is published in no 
collection of his works or correspondence, and from which, 
its date being the twenty-sixth of June, 1801, we make the 
following extract : 

“Perfectly assured as I am, that the Chief Magistrate of 
my country aims at the universal good of his fellow citizens, 
and invited as I am by his obliging condescension, I let my 
thoughts flow from my penwithout reserve. It seems to me 
impossible for the President to have adopted a more wise me- 
thod for obtaining useful information, than that of being on terms 
of confidential intercourse with several persons in each state, 
on whom he can rely. Yet that method will not solve every 
difficulty. The character of the administration is to be fixed 
in the opinion of the world. It is to be acknowledged to be 
mild, firm, generous, dignified. Disdaining to court its ene- 
mies, it will not be unduly influenced by its friends. The 
administrator will act as the father of his country. 

“ Taking this elevated station, I wish him to make two or 
three capital promotions of his opponents, with proper pauses 
between the appointments, so that each may make its full 
impression. 1 do not mean from among those in Congress, 
who, abusing the trust reposed in them, and sinning against 
better knowledge, have for unworthy purposes, by a vile 
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sophistry, striven to confound all distinction between right 
and wrong, audaciously violated the constitution, and avowed 
doctrines utterly incompatible with the maxims of liberty. 
Let us leave these Tarentines and the angry deities they 
worship, in company together. Among these promotions, I 
should like to see the son of our enemy, John Adams, appoint- 
ed minister to the court of Petersburg. The more unexam- 
pled such an act, the greater will be its effect. It implies a 
sincere confidence in the promoter, and that his mind moves 
in a region above the stormy or the obscuring passions. 
Another consideration will come home to such a heart as 
thine. This honorable regard to a falling family will be 
soothing to them. It may render them less unhappy; and 
as it is a blessed thing to have the power of doing good to 
others, even a chance of its application is valuable. As to 
political considerations, internal or external, they appear to 
me decisive. As to the first, it may be sufficient to add to 
what has been said, that the warm persons who tnay be dis- 
pleased will become reconciled. As to the second, I have 
never heard any satisfactory reason assigned why the great- 
est northern power has been slighted by our prompt advances 
to those that are inferior. The accession of a new prince, 
the points of public law now in controversy, and a number 
of accompanying circumstances, seem to call upon us to form 
a treaty that shall recognise principles favorable to all man- 
kind, and convince Russia that we wish to come to ber mar- 
ket for some of her manufactures. It strikes me that a per- 
fectly friendly intercourse with that country and with France, 
is of more importance to us than with any other two portions 
in Europe.” 

The appeal to Mr. Jefferson’s magnanimity, it is needless 
to say, was vain. Mr. John Quincy Adams was dismissed 
from the subordinate office which he held, and Mr. Jefferson 
set up the poor excuse of ignorance for the act. 


In concluding this article, already, we fear, extended much 
too far, we will venture to make a suggestion not immediately, 
connected with our subject, but having a direct relation to 
what we have much at heart, the further and more complete 
illustration of our revolutionary history. It is a subject in 
which, as we have said, we take deep interest. We desire 
to see it better illustrated, better understood, and more 
thoroughly studied. It is worth it for its use. It is well 
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worth it for its interest. The perusal of these volumes of 
familiar correspondence has increased our appetite, and made 
us anew regret the limited extent to which the collection and 
publication of such historical treasures have yet gone. 
Besides the unexplored stores in the hands of individuals, 
and in this country, there is much which has never seen the 
light in the archives of the federal and state governments, 
and in Europe. 

The official correspondence of our public men has been 
partially disclosed. There are in the departments at Wash- 
ington alone volumes of manuscript documents of great 
value which never can be secure until printed, and which 
are exposed to daily and imminent risk of destruction. The 
state archives are equally valuable and equally exposed. Yet 
no public man seems to think it part of his duty to preserve 
them. <A moderate appropriation by Congress, and each : f 
the thirteen legislatures, which would not be felt amidst the 
countless sums squandered every year on what are dignified 
as practical and useful objects, would suffice to place 
these records beyond all risk. But even more than this 
should be done. There are, as we have said, in the public 
offices and private collections, both in England and on the 
continent, vast bodies of papers connected with the history 
of this country, colonial and revolutionary, without the benefit 
of which no student can, with even ordinary advantage, 
pursue his researches, and which can only be made accessible 
through the agency of the government. In the State Paper 
Office and British Museum alone, the historical collections 
are of inestimable value. At any moment these buildings 
may meet with the fate of the Parliament House and the 
Tower, and all that they contain be lost. The private and 
unpublished correspondence, too, of the ministry at different 
periods, of the Grenvilles, Hillsboroughs, Lansdownes, 
Dartmouths, or Lord North, now, we presume, with proper 
pains accessible, would have high interest and value. Any 
one who will take the trouble to see what Mr. Sparks, by his 
own unassisted enterprise, has been able to accomplish, will 
understand how much yet remains to be done, and how con- 
fessedly inadequate individual means are. Why cannot the 
government of the Union do something for the history of the 
Union? Let it do what the State of New York has done, 
send a commission abroad, to Great Britain and the continent 
to procure copies of all papers which are yet extant, and 
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which will serve to illustrate our annals, and let them be 
published at the expense of the government. There are 
many highly-gifted individuals who might be safely entrusted 
with this duty, not politicians who believe the history of the 
country to date no further back than at some poor party era 
of their own, but scholars and gentlemen of proper cultiva- 
tion and intelligence. Such a work, with ordinary industry, 
might be completed within two, or at most three years. The 
cost to the government, for of this of course we must speak, 
could not be very great, and if far greater than it would be, 
will be more than repaid by the value of what would thus 
be rescued. We do not know whether the terms of the 
Smithsonian bequest permit such an appropriation of its funds, 
nor do we know whether any part of that fund, once sub- 
merged in the sinking Arkansas securities, yet survives, but 
if it be within the purview of the legacy, and if it yet exists, 
what better use could be made of it? This hint we make 
at random. But the government, in any event, is able, and 
ought to be willing, to do what is thus needed. There are 
gentlemen connected with the different. branches of the 
government at this time, to whom we feel confident this 
appeal, earnestly and sincerely made, will commend itself. 
It will not be invidious to refer to the Secretary of State, and 
the Attorney-General, as those who may be supposed to favor 
such an effort in behalf of our neglected history. They have 
studied it, are imbued with its spirit, know its deficiencies, 
and during their sojourn abroad must have realized how 
easily, if undertaken in a proper way, such a thing may be 
accomplished. There is another public man, venerable in 
age, and especially venerable in public service, to whom this 
appeal is directly made. He who, more than any other 
living man, is learned in our history. He who, when eleven 
years of age, may be said to have entered the service of his 
country and who is in it yet, whose life began before the 
birth of the republic, and who yet, with powers unimpaired, 
and energies unbroken, as a representative of the people, 
watches and guards her destiny. The son of John Adams 
of the Revolution could not, with more honor to himself, or 
advantage to his fellow-citizens, close his illustrious public 
life, than by a successful effort, such as we are sure he can 
make, an effort worthy of himself, his ancestry, and the 
cause, in behalf of the History or THE REVOLUTION. 
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Art. II. — American Antiquities, and Researches into the Origin 
and History of the Red Race. By ALExaNDER W. Brap- 
ForD. New York: 1841. Dayton and Saxton. 8vo. 


A Great deal has been written of late about modern 
European civilization, and the philosophy of history. By 
some Christianity has been treated as a mere result of 
civilization, and of what is called the progressive develop- 
ment of the human race; by others as a mere element, 
although confessedly an important one, of that peculiar 
civilization which modern Europe has exhibited. Others 
again, proceeding on the principle which led the Arabian 
calif to destroy the Alexandrian library, have argued, at 
least practically, that if modern civilization, with its vast 
benefits, proceeded wholly from the Christian religion, the 
Christian religion must contain all that the knowledge of 
civilization could give; but if not, then it must be either 
unnecessary to the integrity of that religion, or opposed to it, 
and so the knowledge of it likewise either unnecessary or 
injurious. At all events, it is certain that history, and espe- 
cially historical criticism, has either been neglected, or pur- 
sued chiefly by those who have approached their investigations 
with a very imperfect apprehension that what gives to the 
history of men its real worth is the intervention therein of 
God, making it the history of his providence and his church. 
But this being once understood, it is altogether unnecessary 
to deny that Christianity is built upon civilization, and pre- 
supposes its historical development. The church is indeed 
the soul, the life of Christendom, but what are its materials ? 
The hardy northern tribes contributed their new and unex- 
hausted animal energies; the fragments of the Roman empire 
gave the forms of civil administration and the theory of 
Jurisprudence ; Greece, in due time, added her letters and 
philosophy. All would have been nothing, doubtless, without 
the church, which actuated and controlled these in them- 
selves ineffectual elements — converting the Goths, conse- 
crating the authority of princes, and surrounding her own 
by impenetrable defences of logic and philosophy, drawn 
from the ancient literature which she was principally instru- 
mental in preserving. For if we trace the history of 
civilization back beyond Christianity, and to such a period 
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as admits no suspicion of her indirect influence, we shall 
find no examples of savage, or half-savage conquerors, 
originating, like the Goths in modern Europe, a civilization 
infinitely superior to that of the nations they-had conquered. 
Nay, the civilization of the west, anterior to the Christian, 
can easily be traced back to one primitive and original 
fountain. Rome derived her religion from Etruria, her laws 
and letters from Greece. The Egyptians instructed the 
Greeks, and the Etrurian civilization was either a contempo- 
raneous development of the same culture which existed in 
Egypt, or else was transplanted after its development from 
one country to the other. Hence the great importance of 
studying well that primitive type of civilization, if we would 
have any true knowledge of that which is derived from it, 
and especially of the Christian, which has appropriated all 
its remains. A true conception of that first culture, which 
existed in the world immediately after the deluge, and dif- 
fused itself so widely over the face of our planet, has, we 
may boldly say, not heretofore been mastered by those who 
have written wisely and well of man’s history. Nothing, 
indeed, can be finer in their way than the Researches of 
Heeren, but they do not touch this point. 

We confess it is chiefly because Mr. Bradford’s book has 
laid the foundation for a just theory on this subject, that we 
regard it as worthy of that detailed examination which we 
are about to give it. The ancient and now extinguished 
civilization of America, has heretofore been regarded as either 
an historical anomaly, or an example of a commencing 
civilization arrested midway in its course of spontaneous 
development. Those who have considered it as anomalous 
have of course been able to make no use of it in solving the 
problems presented by the civilization of the eastern conti- 
nent. ‘Those who have considered it in the second light to 
which we have alluded, have unhesitatingly applied the 
generalizations founded on such a view to the solution of 
those problems ; and of course if, as we believe, the ancient 
American civilization was neither a spontaneous one, nor just 
commencing at the time of the Spanish conquest, they have 
generalized erroneously. It is needless to say how perpetu- 
ally, in works treating of the origin and development of 
nations, a covert allusion to the assumed history of the Peru- 
vian and Mexican empires is the real strength of the 
argument. 
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If America was originally peopled by barbarous tribes, 
who, gradually increasing, formed at last considerable and 
permanent communities on the more fertile soils, and by the 
natural exertion of their faculties discovered the rudiments 
of science, and the imperfect beginnings of the arts, becoming 
able to maintain dynasties and hierarchies, of necessity gave 
birth to kings and priests, and so to government, to mythology 
and sacred rites — then we may likewise easily believe that 
but for the violent interruption of this beautiful process of 
civilization, it would in due time have developed the higher 
forms of society — that the culture of Greece and the polity 
of Rome would have succeeded, in the course of nature, to 
the patriarchal system of the Incas and the fierce sway of 
the Montezumas, and at length Christianity itself, or some 
analogon of it, would have appeared as the last ‘* expression” 
of progressive humanity. 

But if, on the other hand, it be admitted that the primitive 
inhabitants of this continent were a race already in effect 
civilized, who, in their hereditary and traditional religious 
ideas, and in the fixed mythological symbols of these, derived, 
likewise, from their ancestors, possessed the very soul and 
body of all culture ; that by which the imagination is quick- 
ened and the understanding informed ; that religion, making 
government its earliest instrument, originated an enormous 
industry which could alone accomplish the vast demands of 
its dogmas for an adequate realization ; and that, having satis- 
fied itself, by thus effecting the erection of monuments and 
establishing a ritual which exhausted its ideas and expended 
the whole force of its sanctions without exhausting or even 
completely unfolding the energies of the race, it was left only 
the task of maintaining the edifice it had erected; and, 
finally, that the system thus formed began to decay so soon 
as it ceased to develop, and was in a state of gradual deca- 
dence at the period of the discovery, then we shall be led to 
believe in the sole supernatural origin of a religion that has 
continued for three thousand years constantly to develop 
itself without showing one symptom of decay in its institu- 
tions, and which incessantiy demands a kind of realization 
to which the utmost efforts of all men united can but imper- 
fectly approximate. 

Let it be remembered, that what we are seeking is the 
true idea of history —the right point of view from which we 
may apprehend the real order and proper causes of human 
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progress. In the undeniable confusion of views now preva- 
Jent on this subject, it will certainly tend to the establishment 
of a just theory if we can determine the origin and unfold 
the progress of a race which, having been allotted by Provi- 
dence an entire continent as the theatre of its sole and un- 
disturbed development, affords to the historical inquirer the 
same advantage that an experiment with simple elements 
affords to the naturalist. 

In looking round us for the materials from which thus to 
construct, at least in outline, the primitive history of this 
continent, we are very soon led to sympathize with Mr. Brad- 
ford in the expressions of regret and indignation with which 
he reverts to the period when the miserable fanaticism or 
more miserable policy of the Spanish conquerors destroyed 
so many of its monuments, and especiaily of those more 
perishable and at the same time more valuable records —the 
pictorial manuscripts. 

So few of these now remain, and they are so imperfect, 
that the principal reliance of the investigator must be placed 
on the scrutiny and comparison of the more permanent 
ancient monuments. The first part of Mr. Bradford’s volume 
is devoted to a somewhat detailed and remarkably well classi- 
fied description of these, in which are included all the impor- 
tant remains on the continent. This portion of his work, 
although it will prove less interesting probably tothe generality 
of readers, reflects the highest credit on the industry no less 
than on the discrimination of the author; and, to the cullti- 
vated reader, so luminous and pregnant a description will 
possess an interest not inferior to the deductions that fol- 
low it. 

Mr. Bradford divides the ancient remains of art existing 
in America, first, into two great classes, differing in style and 
importance, one of which, namely, that comprehending all 
such monuments, utensils, etc., as are to be ascribed to the 
existing tribes of Indians, he dismisses with a brief notice of 
the characteristics by which they are distinguished from the 
more ancient remains. Such, in the case of the utensils, orna- 
ments, etc., continually disinterred in the progress of open- 
ing new lands, are their proximity to the surface of the earth, 
their inferior workmanship compared with the ancient speci- 
mens, and their obvious similarity to the articles nuw con- 
structed by the Indians. The tumuli of Indian origin are, 
in like manner, distinguished from those of earlier date by 
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their inferior size, isolated position, and, in some degree, by 
the character of their materials and contents, which are 
usually such as indicate sepulchral mounds, not fortresses or 
high places for worship. The deep religious reverence for 
the dead thus shown to be a characteristic of the savage 
Indian tribes, is, however, distinguished by our author as a 
circumstance identifying them as a race with the primitive 
inhabitants of America, and tending thus to establish the 
theory of a common origin in all the aborigines, whether bar- 
barous or cultivated. 

The second, which, of course, the author considers the only 
legitimate class of American antiquities, he again divides 
into, first, the remains within the United States; secondly, 
those of Central America, Mexico, and the adjoining pro- 
vinces ; and third, those of South America. 

This division is not wholly founded on the local position 
of these remains, but partly on differences which, in the pro- 
gress of the work, become the ground of important inferences 
as to the history of their respective authors. Lastly, the 
remains within the United States are considered in detail 
under three divisions: the mural remains, the mounds, and 
the specimens of ancient art and other miscellaneous articles 
found in these or elsewhere. 

For the particular descriptions thus embodied, we must, 
of course, refer to the work itself; nor can we do more here 
than rapidly indicate some of the more prominent points in 
the general inferences therein drawn out at length from the 
collation of so extensive materials. Such are the undoubted 
origin of all these monuments from one people or from nations 
essentially identical in customs, inferred from their identity in 
structure, position, apparent uses, etc.; the immense number, 
wide diffusion, and permanent settlement of that people, 
inferred from the number of the monuments, which is truly 
surprising ; from their extent, spreading over the immense 
valley watered by the Mississippi and its branches, reaching 
to the great lakes on the north and to Florida on the south, 
although, except in the last instance, not touching the Atlantic ; 
and, from their size and the art displayed in their construc- 
tion, both far above the abilities of roving and unsettled 
tribes; the high antiquity of this people, evinced by the two- 
fold fact of the skill and resources displayed in their monu- 
ments, and by the present state of these, covered for the most 
part, as they are, by heavy forests of the second or permanent 
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growth, and corroborated, as we think, by the circumstance 
that except the more massive and durable works — temples, 
fortresses, and cities — no structures of this people have sur- 
vived, no private dwellings, no works for common or tempo- 
rary uses; their subjection to regular government, as what 
only can account for so vast and so regularly directed an 
industry, and their possession of a fixed religious system, 
indicated by the formal arrangements and astronomically 
determined position of their temples or high places for wor- 
ship; their knowledge, consequently, of astronomy and 
geometry, and, as is proved by the contents of many remains, 
of the art of pottery and the chemical principles involved in 
it, of the use of the metals, of the Cyclopean arch, of work- 
ing in stone, of making brick and salt, of agriculture and 
of fortification—and lastly, from their monuments, nowhere 
but in Florida touching the Atlantic, and from the limitation 
of these on the north and west, coupled with their unbroken 
continuity of occurrence in the direction of Mexico, is inferred 
an origin from that quarter. 

The last of these inferences is one relatively of very great 
importance, and naturally leads us, with a curiosity some- 
what excited, to the next division of the American antiquities, 
those, namely, in Mexico and the adjacent states. 

But in passing from a consideration of the relics and monu- 
ments within the United States to those of Mexico, we are 
met on the threshold by the discovery of a wide and inte- 
resting difference in the two cases. At the time of the 
discovery of this continent, the ancient remains in the United 
States were, as now, abandoned by their authors, and the 
territory which they covered with ruins so mysterious, was 
occupied by a savage people, incapable of producing similar 
works, unacquainted with their uses, and scarcely pretending 
to be acquainted with their origin; and this had been the 
case for an indefinite period. But the first conquerors of 
Mexico, on the contrary, found in that region of America a 
very different state of things—-a country extensively culti- 
vated and occupied by civilized states, with various and 
settled forms of polity ; with an established system of religion, 
and a numerous, disciplined, and industrious population, 
perfectly competent to produce works equal in character to 
the ancient monuments, acquainted with the purposes of 
these, and actually using them or similar structures accord- 
ing to their original design. Hence, although the policy and 
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religious zeal of the Spanish conquerors have entirely sup- 
planted both the institutions and the entire civilization of the 
Mexicans by their own laws and the Christian faith, yet, a 
vast advantage is felt by the investigator in possessing even 
the recollections and the imperfect relics of a living people 
as the means of interpreting their monuments and those of 
their ancestors. Very little has been done in the way of re- 
covering whatever may be traditionally preserved in this 
manner among the natives of New Spain, but much that is 
of considerable importance is to be found in the narratives 
of the Spaniards. 

In the portion of his work devoted to Mexican antiquities, 
Mr. Bradford gives a description of the pyramids, “ the most 
ancient and the most expressive of all the ruins” of Spanish 
America ; of the roads, aqueducts, and similar works of 
public utility, ‘ seldom excelled in massiveness, durability, 
and grandeur ;” of the earthen ware, “of exquisite work- 
manship and graceful design;” flutes, idols, vases, and gro- 
tesque jars, ‘‘ modelled into birds, toads, and other animals,” 
retaining their colors and vitreous glazing, formed, many of 
them, “of an earth as light and well baked as that of Tus- 
cany,” and occurring at one place more particularly described, 
in such quantities ‘‘as to induce a belief that it was actually 
a mart for crockery ware ;” and, finally, of the hieroglyphi- 
cal paintings, too few, but inestimable. 

As this portion of the work is intended to serve chiefly as 
a basis for the second, in which, by a comparison of all the 
American antiquities, both in respect to each other and 
with those of other nations, and by the light of analogies 
and of the historical traditions and records of the old world, 
the author endeavors to deduce the origin and subsequent 
history of the race or races that have occupied the new, he 
contents himself with only two general remarks founded on 
the description of the Mexican remains. 

In the first place he points out that these monuments be- 
long to two distinct epochs, one of which, of course, is that of 
the Spanish conquest and of the empires then found in 
existence; the other of an antiquity much more remote. In 
the second place, he remarks the extraordinary general 
resemblance of all these remains, of whatsoever age and in 
whatever part of that vast region they are found, as indica- 
ting the identity of their authors, probably as a race, certainly 
in knowledge, religion, government, and manners. He ob- 
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serves this uniformity especially in the presence of enormous 
pyramids, or, where these are not found or not in the form of 
perfect pyramids, “in immense pyramidal terraces which 
served as the bases of more finished and elaborate buildings.” 
Indications less striking but equally decisive of the same 
uniformity, will strike the discriminating reader in a perusal 
of the descriptions, and are particularly examined by the 
author in their more appropriate place. 

The description of the South American remains is more brief 
than that of those in North America, but it comprehends even 
more decisive proofs of the splendor, wide diffusion, and 
high antiquity of the primitive civilization of the continent. It 
comprises an accountof the mounds—of almost incredible size 
and of a pyramidal character; of the sepulchres of the ancient 
caciques—smaller structures but almost innumerable —and 
of the varied and exceedingly curious contents of these ; imple- 
ments of metal and stone, gold utensils, stone mirrors, pot- 
tery, well baked and constructed with surprising ingenuity, 
emeralds accurately cut in various shapes, jewels and mu- 
sical instruments of beaten gold, exquisitely manufactured, 
cotton cloths of fine texture, figured and dyed with various 
colors, and other articles. Evidence of the skill and resources 
devoted to agriculture by the Peruvians and neighboring 
nations, is found in the division of Jands by fences or walls 
of earth and stone, in the existing remains of granaries, and, 
above all, in the aqueducts with which they secured, at im- 
mense expense of labor, the irrigation of the soil, and were 
thus enabled to cultivate districts that are now arid wastes. 
The roads of South America, like those of Mexico, by their 
extent, the massiveness of their materials, and by the incredi- 
ble difficulties overcome in their construction, convey a most 
imposing idea of the power and enterprise of their authors. 
Nor are they limited, as has been supposed, to Peru, but are 
found to have existed in remote regions far beyond the empire 
of the Incas, which is thus shown to have been by no means the 
limits of South American civilization. Finally are mentioned 
the numerous cities, the magnificent palaces of the Incas, their 
baths and houses of refreshment, the temples and fortresses, 
built of stones, sometimes of immense size, sometimes curi- 
ously cut into polygonal shapes and dovetailed with singular 
accuracy, often covered with elaborate sculptures, executed 
with minute fidelity on the hardest material, and demonstrating 
the use of metallic tools. The existence of analogous re- 
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mains in regions never conquered by the Incas, coupled with 
a tradition by which those princes are affirmed to have imi- 
tated in their edifices more ancient ones, the ruins of which 
yet exist in sites deemed peculiarly sacred by the Peruvians, 
seems to point, as in Mexico, to two distinct eras of civiliza- 
tion, and suggests the probability that the earlier period was 
very remote. With this important inference from the exami- 
nation of the South American remains, the author closes the 
part on American antiquities. 


Part second, entitled Researches into the Origin and History 
of the Red Race, brings us into a yet wider region of analo- 
gies, and presents to us the probable solution of many an in- 
teresting problem. The author’s investigations are directed 
(as the running title indicates) to two principal topics — the 
internal history of the aborigines since their migration to this 
continent, and the much-debated question of their origin. It 
will already have appeared to the reader that America pre- 
sents three distinct points of ancient civilization — the terri- 
tory of the United States, Mexico, and Peru. Several cha- 
racteristic differences are found to distinguish them, yet they 
are likewise marked by some striking resemblances. The 
massive stone edifices of Peru and Mexico are not found in 
the United States, but the pyramidal and terraced mounds 
which are observed in the latter region resemble them in 
form, in arrangement, (both uniformly face the cardinal 
points,) and in their apparent sacred uses ; as to the difference 
of material, stone is not found in that immense alluvial valley 
in sufficient quantity for the construction of works so gigantic, 
and, besides, is sufficiently employed in some situations to 
prove that the art of working it was possessed by the Mound- 
builders. In like manner, the stone-vonstructed roads of 
Mexico and Peru find a parallel in the earthen causeways of 
the United States; and, indeed, the earthen causeways are 
found in South America, in regions remote from what appear 
to have heen the central points of civilization. 

The mode of burying the dead in a sitting posture, with 
articles emblematic of their characters or rank, and enfolded 
in wrappings of cloth ; the use of masks and of mirrors in 
their sacred rites; the religious use and veneration of the , 
cross, and the attainments in several of the arts, all common 
to these nations, demonstrate their identity or close connec- 
tion. For just as from the imperfect and miserably inadequate 
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specimens of Gothic architecture in this country, it might, in 
the absence of other testimony, be inferred that its present 
inhabitants are descended from the authors of the majestic 
cathedrals and churches of Europe, or were at least the 
inheritors of their arts—their spiritual and intellectual 
offspring, however degenerate — so from the mounds, mural 
remains, and other antiquities in the United States, may be 
deduced a similar relation between their authors and those 
of the pyramids and other monuments of Mexico and Peru. 
The unity of origin of these primitive nations, and of their 
civilization, is accordingly one of the points which the 
author considers as established by the comparison of their 
monuments. 

A question immediately suggested by this conclusion is 
the next which occupies his attention: — Are the existing 
tribes of barbarous Indians likewise descended from this 
ancient and cultivated race? 


“ It may possibly,” says Mr. Bradford, introducing this interesting 
inquiry, “ be considered somewhat extraordinary and unphilo- 
sophical to search for any traces of their derivation from an ancient 
and civilized race, among the arts, customs and traditions of rude 
and ignorant savages. But although many of the Indian tribes, as 
well at the period of the discovery as at present, might be estimated 
as rude, and some of them nearly at the lowest grade of humanity, 
there exists reason for asserting of them, in common with other 
families of men, a descent from a more enlightened ancestry. It 
is indeed a grave question whether any portions of our race, how- 
ever abased, have not retrograded from a more advanced state of 
knowledge and intelligence. Many refined theorists upon the 
rights, laws and institutions of mankind, have been wont to picture 
an original condition of social infancy, whence in slow gradation 
all the arts and sciences have emerged. Unquestionably vast 
regions of the earth are now occupied by tribes in this state of 
barbarism, but is it certain that such was their original condition ? 
or cannot we rather, by some feeble glimmerings of light amid 
their dark and unseemly institutions, perceive the wreck and frag- 
ments of a higher degree of knowledge, the remains of a more 
beautiful and lofty order of things ?” 


In following up this vitally important question, the author 
ther proceeds to establish an @ priori probability in behalf of 
the descent he claims for the Indian tribes, by demonstrating 
the very early existence of civilization, its existence indeed 
at a period so near the deluge, as to infer the strongest proba- 
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bility of its having been general before the dispersion; a 
view directly implied by the scripture account of that event, 
and coinciding with the uniform traditions of all the primitive 
nations. Having urged also the utter absence of any 
evidence “that mankind ina state of darkness can originate 
and perfect theirown civilization,” he approaches the question 
of fact, and proves that in physical appearance, in religion, 
in language —considered as to its internal structure and 
method — in traditions, in customs, in the few arts possessed 
by them, the Indian tribes, throughout the whole extent of 
the continent, are one race, and of a common origin with 
ancient civilized nations, if not descended from them; and 
that they must have been originally separated from the parent 
race at a period when it possessed, if not a developed civili- 
zation, at least the principles and elements of culture. Thus 
a second, and, as it seems to us, a secure step, is taken in 
the investigation which seeks to determine, in its great out- 
lines, the primitive internal history of the American continent. 

The manner of procedure by which this object is now in 
some degree accomplished, may be interesting to our readers. 
The first thing is to fix the original seat of the race on their 
first migration. A glance at the ultimate distribution of the 
civilized tribes on the northern continent, as ascertained by 
the remains of the monuments, exhibits two points where 
they approached the shores of the ocean—Florida and 
Mexico. But Florida is excluded, both from the character 
of its remains indicating rather the outskirts than the centre 
of population, and because, had the series of migrations 
commenced there, it could not have failed to extend itself 
along the coast of the Atlantic, where, however, no monu- 
ments are found. The northern shores of the Pacific are 
likewise destitute of these remains, but as we descend 
towards the south they begin to appear, increasing in num- 
ber, until we arrive in the heart of Mexico, where, and in the 
countries immediately adjacent, we find overwhelming 
evidences of an occupation from the remotest ages by a 
numerous and civilized people. ‘ Here, therefore, we are 
compelled to place the first abode of the civilized nations — 
the original centre, whence population was diffused and 
radiated through the immense regions of the north.” It will 
be recollected that in concluding the description of Mexican 
and Peruvian antiquities, evidences were pointed out, both 
in the monuments themselves, and in the traditions respect- 
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ing them, of two distinct epochs of civilization in those 
regions. ‘The Mexican manuscripts inform us of a series of 
migrations from the north of the tribes whose history is pre- 
served in these remarkable records,and who at the discovery 
were the actual occupants of the country. The earliest of 
these migrations, or rather invasions, was that of the Toltecs, 
and is placed at least as far back as the seventh century. 
They are represented as having found this region in posses- 
sion of a civilized people, and this statement is confirmed by 
the condition and existing monuments of those parts into 
which, it appears, from the absence of any traces of their 
language, they did not penetrate. What is more remarkable 
still, although in the regions not penetrated by the Toltecs, or 
their successors the Aztecs, diversities are perceived in the 
style of architecture, etc., sufficient to prove an independent 
development of civilization; a striking similarity is found to 
exist in the general type, and even in many arbitrary and 
accidental features, to the monuments and customs of the 
invading tribes. Thus the Maya tongue which pervades 
Yucatan contains no Aztec words, but the Maya calendar is 
divided, like the Mexican, into eighteen months of twenty 
days; some of their astronomical symbols, and four of the 
signs of the days, are the same; their picture-writings have 
the same general form; their great original legislators differ 
only in name ; and both nations have their sacred edifices in 
the pyramidal form, and corresponding in position with the 
cardinal points. There are other points of resemblance 
equally decisive, possessed in common by the Aztec invaders, 
and the Yucatanese, Chiapanese, and other obviously primitive 
nations. Hence Mr. Bradford infers that these northern 
invasions were, in fact, a reflux of tribes who, in very remote 
periods, had proceeded from Central America northward, 
and had acquired in those regions both some characteristic 
differences of culture, a greater hardihood, and disposition 
more warlike. In fact it was probably in long contests with 
tribes yet fiercer, and who in the original migrations had 
been borne onward to the extreme outskirts of population, 
that the Aztecs acquired the courage and military habits 
which made them easily victorious over the comparatively 
enervated and peaceful inhabitants of the primitive territories. 
The Aztec manuscripts depict such contests, representing 
‘* combats between two different people, one armed with the 
Aztec shield, the other naked and without armor.” Some- 
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times the savage enemy is represented as clothed in skins. 
These conflicts would naturally at first be successful, and for 
a long period of years would serve chiefly to cultivate the 
martial spirit of the civilized tribes, and would account for the 
existence of regular fortifications in that part of the continent 
which was occupied by them; although, at length, neither 
their courage nor their superior science would avail against 
the increasing numbers and overwhelming combinations of 
the barbarous nations, and the former would be exterminated 
in some terrible war, or driven from their settlements and 
forced back upon their original seats in the south. The con- 
jectures hitherto formed as to the original country of the 
Aztecs Mr. Bradford rejects, and fixes upon the territory of 
the United States, and the region of the mounds, as their 
place of abode anterior to their descent upon Mexico. In 
this view he finds himself sustained by the old Delaware 
tradition in regard to the Mound-builders, and by the similar 
tradition of the Iroquois. Both tribes relate, with some dif- 
ferences, a story to the purpose, that the former inhabitants of 
the country east of the Mississippi, a people numerous and 
civilized, and living in fortified towns, were conquered by 
the united force of the Lenni-Lenape and Iroquois, and either 
exterminated, as the Iroquois relate, or compelled, in order 
to avoid extermination, as is related by the Delawares, to 
retire down the shores of the Mississippi, leaving their coun- 
try to be divided between the conquerors. When we recol- 
lect that the Iroquois settled in the country lying to the north 
and about the great lakes, and the Lenni-Lenape further 
south and towards the Atlantic, the discrepancy in the ac- 
counts is seen rather to add probability to the tradition; and 
an additional confirmation is found in the fact,that whereas all 
the Indians refer to the west as the point from which they 
migrated to their present seats,—the southern tribes, the 
Creeks, Cherokees, and Seminoles, — who from their position, 
it is evident, must have succeeded the Lenni-Lenape and 
Iroquois in the great movement which filled our territory with 
the tribes found here at the discovery, are utterly ignorant 
of the authors of the mounds existing among them, and state 
that they found these ruins deserted at the time of their 
arrival. 

The author adduces some interesting details, proving the 
unbroken continuity of primitive civilization in the countries 
lying between Mexico and Peru, and founds on all these 
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data ‘ the conjecture that the first seat of American civiliza- 
tion was in Central America ;* that from the first colony there 
planted, population was diffused northwardly into the United 
States, whence, at a subsequent period, the tide of emigra- 
tion rolled back ; and southwardly along the Cordilleras, into 
South America: and that, at this remote period, various 
tribes, rapidly declining in civilization as they separated from 
their parent stock, expanded over the vast territory stretching 
before them in both continents, until the whole western 
hemisphere was peopled by one great race.” He has not, 
however, been so explicit as we could have wished, in stating 
whether he considers the southward migration here mentioned 
to have founded, or merely to have reconstructed, the civili- 
zation of South America; we presume that he must mean 
the latter, as the only hypothesis reconcilable with what he 
proves in other portions of his work, in regard to the two 
epochs of Peruvian culture ; and, indeed, in this, as to the 
identity of the South American customs with those of the 
earlier inhabitants of Central America. It should be added, 
also, that the first migrations northward account for the exist- 
ence both of the Mound-builders and of the savage Indians, 
— the latter being supposed to have sunk into their barbarous 
condition as the natural consequence of their position on the 
extreme of this great movement, and in the more unfavorable 
regions of the north and west ; the latter to have formed, in 
the fertile valley between the Mississippi and the lakes, a 
series of communities, and to have transferred to their new 
seats the arts and institutions of their ancestors. 

In the progressive analysis which appears to be the only 
way to give a just idea of this learned and methodical trea- 
tise, and which is rendered more necessary by the principal 
defect of the work — its too great conciseness and compres- 
sion, we have now arrived at the second branch of inquiry 
therein pursued —that which respects the origin of the Ame- 
rican or Indian race. 

It being conceded that America was peopled by coloniza- 
tion from the eastern hemisphere, or in other words, that the 
Indians are not true autochthones, the real and underived 
aborigines of the soil, the question of their origin naturally 
resolves itself into three. At what period? By what route? 
By what nation was America first peopled? The first and 
last inquiries are closely involved in each other ; the second 
is examined by way of preliminary to the more important 
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problems. A migration by Behring’s Straits is one theory, 
and certainly the savages in that region find no difficulty in 
passing from the shore of Asia to that of America, while a 
little further to the south the Aleutian chain of Islands, ex- 
tending from one continent to the other, affords an easy pas- 
sage to the native tribes by whom they are occupied. But 
the remoteness of this region, and the inhospitable climate, 
preciude the idea of the migration of civilized nations being 
conducted by this route; nor do we find in either continent, 
for a vast distance along the shores and into the interior, any 
vestiges of civilization, or any people but the lowest savages. 

Another theory is that of a migration rendered possible by 
vast bodies of land, now sunk, having formerly existed in the 
Atlantic or Pacific ocean. Here reference is made to the 
celebrated tradition preserved in Plato, of the island Atlantis, 
which Mr. Bradford, admitting it not to be fabulous, inclines 
to resolve into a primitive tradition in the west, of the exist- 
ence of the American continent. Indeed, when we think 
of it, it is incredible that such a tradition should not have 
existed. 

Another hypothesis is that of a former connection between 
America and Asia, by a great tract of land now submerged, 
over which it is supposed that men and animals passed into 
this continent. In regard to this theory it might be sufficient, 
we think, to observe, that if we are allowed to bridge over 
historical difficulties by suppositions so violent as this, there 
might as well be an end to research. One argument for this 
theory is founded on the passage in Genesis where we read 
of Peleg, in whose “ days,” it is said, “ the earth was div- 
ded ;” and this argument is strengthened by philological 
reasons, drawn from the similarity between the name Peleg 
and the Greek zeiayos, from which it is inferred that the divi- 
sion alluded to was effected by water. More worthy of 
being gravely refuted is the inference from the analogies 
between the Mexicans, Peruvians, and Polynesians, of which 
the fact, as Mr. Bradford observes, is unquestionable. The 
supposition is, that the Polynesian Islands are the summits 
of mountains on which the natives saved themselves at the 
submersion, —a supposition, we need hardly say, entirely 
opposed to the geological facts as to the nature and forma- 
tion of these islands, which bear evident marks of having 
been upheaved from the sea by submarine volcanic eruptions, 
and augmented by the growth of coral limestone. 
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The plea derived from the alleged impossibility of account- 
ing for the existence of so many large tropical animals in 
America, or any other hypothesis, does constitute a difficulty. 
But, besides that, the absence of so many important Asiatic 
genera in America, and of the chief American genera in 
Asia, creates a still greater difficulty in the way of the hypo- 
thesis itself; the fact is easily susceptible of several expla- 
nations. ‘There may have been distinct animal creations ; 
the Noachic deluge may have been partial and have extended 
only to the omouyern —the inhabited earth; the climate of 
Behring’s Straits may have been formerly mild enough to 
admit the existence of tropical animals, of which there is 
good evidence ; or the migration of the animals found in this 
continent may have occurred in various assignable ways. 

Finally: “there is one circumstance, which, as respects 
the civilized nations of Mexico and Central America, seems 
to be decisive of the question. In the maps of the migrations 
of those nations, the first journey is generally represented as 
having been made over some body of water; and, indeed, 
there does not appear to be a single well-authenticated tra- 
dition among any aboriginal tribes, civilized or barbarous, of 
a passage by land, while many have preserved clear accounts 
of a prior event, the great deluge, which, in Mexico and Peru at 
least, is manifestly the same as recorded by Moses.” This does 
indeed appear to be decisive, and we may add what seems 
to have escaped the author’s observation, that the existence 
of such a tradition, among the civilized nations especially, is 
a powerful argument in favor of the position to which he 
evidently inclines, that the original migration was not a mere 
casual transfer, but a movement not widely differing from a 
regular act of colonization, or perhaps a series of colonizing 
expeditions; for, of any migration less important than this, 
the memory would probably have been lost, and, of any 
mode more posmmeiitl acne the particulars would probably 
have been preserved. 

The chapter on Ancient Navigation and the Drifting of 
Vessels, demonstrates the possibility of a migration by water, 
whether, by the method of ae discovery and colonization, 
effected by the maritime skill and enterprise of the primitive 
nations, or by the accidental causes which have, it is certain, 
distributed the race of mankind over the widest seas, to 
every, the most inconsiderable islet, capable of affording the 
means of human subsistence. 
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It is not difficult to account for the deep interest that has 
ever been felt in the question as to the origin of the American 
race. The instinctive and insatiable curiosity of man would 
sufficiently account for it, when we recollect the novelty of 
the problem—that the continent which they have inhabited 
from a remote and immemorial period, was, until little more 
than three centuries ago, unknown to Europeans, and its 
existence not even suspected. But to the stimulus of novelty 
has been added that of mystery. The American race has 
been supposed to be altogether anomalous, to differ physically 
from any race existing on the eastern continent, to differ in 
moral and intellectual traits, and by the exhibition of a pecu- 
liar type of barbarism unparalleled in any other portion of 
our globe. The human mind, however, is impatient of mys- 
tery, impatient of anomalies, and, in its incessant inquiries, 
constantly seeks to refer all phenomena to admitted and 
familiar causes, and to include them under a common law. 
Hence, while some minds, rendered artificial by the study of 
one-sided systems, have made the assumed theory of Ameri- 
can history the law of events and civil’sation in the eastern 
hemisphere, to the perversion of facts and in contradiction to 
the universal belief of the primitive nations, more ordinary 
inquirers have laboriously endeavored to trace the origin of 
the American race and its supposed peculiarities to some 
tribe or nation of the old continent; first framing, on slight 
and fanciful grounds of resemblance, and then maintaining 
with religious zeal, hypotheses so manifestly improbable to all 
sober minds as to bring the suspicion of extravagance and 
enthusiasm upon every attempt, however scientifically con- 
ducted, to solve this interesting problem. Such, for example, 
is the theory which has found a degree of favor so unac- 
countable in America, where the two races exist in immedi- 
ate juxtaposition, and which would identify the Indians with 
the descendants of the ten lost tribes of Israel. It is almost 
incredible that such a theory should have found intelligent 
and even learned advocates. It is by no means clear, in the 
first place, that the ten tribes are lost. It is infinitely more 
probable that, after the return from Babylon, the distinction 
between Judah and Israel gradually ceased to be made, the 
latter became included in a common class with the scattered 
children of Judah and Benjamin as “the dispersed among 
the Gentiles,” and that the descendants of such as did not at 
the preaching of the apostles embrace the Christian faith, 
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are now to be sought among the people who have for ages 
been confounded under the common name of Jews. The 
analogies between the rites, traditions, and customs of the 
Indians and those of the Hebrews, which have led to this 
fanciful hypothesis, are, in fact, common to all primitive 
nations, and prove merely the high antiquity and early culti- 
vation of the American race. The points of difference, 
which, as Mr. Bradford observes, “tare always overlooked, 
are incomparably more numerous, not to say more material — 
one of them being a radical difference in the physical types 
of the two races,’””— and we may well affirm, with entire 
confidence, that ‘‘ we know of no effect of climate by which 
the Hebrew could have been transformed into the red and 
beardless American.” 

Mr. Bradford’s own theory of the origin of the Americans 
is as follows: —that there are properly speaking three, 
and but three, original races of mankind; and that of these 
the red race is one; that at a very early period it was 
widely diffused and highly civilized, and that the American 
aborigines, having been separated from it by a migration to 
this continent at that early period, and having remained 
always apart from the other races, presents its purest existing 
type, assimilated, indeed, by many analogies to the Egyptians, 
Etruscans, Hindoos, Chinese, Malays, Mongols, and Polyne- 
sians, but not to be referred to any of these as its parent 
stock, the primitive red race being rather considered asa 
great branch of the human family originally including them 
all. 

It will be seen that this theory is novel, as well in regard 
to the division of mankind into three races as in not referring 
the aborigines to any one nation of the old world. The more 
common view has recognised five varieties of the human 
family; some, with Dr. Pritchard, make seven, and others 
have enumerated sixteen. Cuvier alone is said to have hesi- 
tated in naming more than three races. Of course, it is 
agreed on all hands that Caucasians, Negroes, and Indians 
are distinct races ; in this country, where the three exist to- 
gether in great numbers, there can be no doubt on that score. 
The additional races, therefore, are obtained by reckoning 
as distinct varieties the Mongols and the Malays, and, where 
seven races are assigned, the Papuas and Alfourous — dark 
colored tribes found in some of the Polynesian islands. The 
principle of classification is, of course, necessarily to be set- 
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tled before it is possible to come to an agreement; but all 
alike appear to have acknowledged the following : —that is 
to be considered a distinct race which is an original variety of 
mankind, and which has not been formed by the intermar- 
riage of races originally distinct. If no one of the three 
races, the white European, the Negro, or the Indian, can be 
produced by the intermarriage of the other two, then the three 
races are distinct. If the Malay, the Mongolian, or the 
Papua can be proved to have proceeded from the intermar- 
riage of the European (or Caucasian) and the Indian, or of 
the Indian and the Negro, the race thus originated is not a 
pure variety or distinct branch of the human family; it is not 
a distinct race. The former supposition Mr. Bradford adduces 
probable reasons for admitting in regard to the Malays; the 
latter, in regard to the Papua; while he demonstrates in re- 
gard to the Mongols that they are a nearly pure race, identical 
with the native American. It is impossible to give here more 
than an enumeration of the traits which, in all these nations, 
and in the Chinese, Polynesians, Copts, and some Hindoos, 
(others are strictly Caucasian,) characterize the Red or Mon- 
golian race. Such are the obliquity of the eyes — an unfail- 
ing trait of the Mongol—the square and pyramidal scull ; 
the absence of beard ; the straight, black hair and black eyes; 
the broad and flattened face. The color varies, according to 
the climate and other circumstances, from the deepest tinge 
of copper to yellow, but is always to be distinguished from 
the clear complexion of the European on the one band, and 
from the sable hue of the African on the other, allowance 
being made for individual anomalies in all the races. 

It is well understood by naturalists that osteological traits 
are more to be depended on than any other, and it is therefore 
somewhat singular that by each of two different methods of 
comparison in regard to the form of the scull, adopted seve- 
rally by Dr. Pritchard and Blumenbach, three varieties only 
are indicated, although the former naturalist has enumerated 
seven races, and the latter five. That Aristotle was 
acquainted with the division of mankind into three races, 
white, red, and black ; that the monuments of Egypt evince 
their existence at least three thousand years ago; that the 
Mexican and other American nations represented one of 
their supreme deities as white, with a long and flowing beard, 
and that another American god was described as black ; 
that in Hindostan, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, were respect- 
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ively red, black, and white, and that Osiris, Typhon and 
Horus were similarly distinguished in Egypt, establishes a 
very strong probability in favor of the antiquity of this 
distinction in the human race. 

In the chapter on American language, considered as a 
mode of tracing the affinity of the aborigines to the Asiatic 
nations, it is admitted that no argument of weight can be 
founded on the resemblance of words. It is rather in the 
logical structure that the author would look to find the analo- 
gies which, so far as the imperfect examination yet made 
extends, appear to exist. But in fact the rapid alteration of 
words, and the easy substitution of others, is a trait of all 
the languages constructed like the American, and while the 
structure of the latter points to an Asiatic derivation, their vast 
diversity, as it appears to us, only proves the remoteness of 
the period when the several tribes broke off from the parent 
stock. The most decisive evidences, perhaps, of an Asiatic 
origin of the American race, is to be found in theirastronomical 
science. No analysis of ours, nor any thing short of entire 
transcription, could do justice to Mr. Bradford’s truly splen- 
did chapter on that subject. It is here, in fact, that the 
whole civilization of those primitive nations appears to have 
centred. Connected with religion, with their profound specu- 
lations on the nature of the gods, and with the practice, 
perhaps the artifices of divination, astronomy was cultivated 
by the priests as a sacred science; and while their lofty 
pyramidal temples answered the purpose of observatories, 
and a powerful order of men made the study their employ- 
ment from generation to generation, it acquired a perfection 
that rivals the boasted attainments of modern Europe. But 
it will be sufficient to say that the points, not so much of 
analogy as of identity, here collated or distinguished, 
between the American symbols, methods of computation, 
etc., and those of the Chinese, Hindoos, Egyptians, and 
kindred nations, are both too numerous, and of a character 
too arbitrary, to be attributed to fortuitous coincidence, or to 
any thing short of a connection with those nations. Natu- 
rally connected with the astronomical science is the religion 
of the American nations. In three great characteristic 
features it coincides with the religions now or anciently 
existing among the kindred Asiatic nations already enume- 
rated. These are, the belief, than which none is more 
indicative of a primitive race, in one invisible Spirit, the 
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Lord and author of life, the omnipotent and omnipresent 
support of the universe ; the worship, however, not of this 
only true Deity, but first, of the heavenly bodies, and 
secondly, that of innumerable lesser divinities-—-a worship 
connected with the prime article of their faith by the doctrine 
of emanations. A distinction has been drawn between civi- 
lized nations and barbarous tribes, founded on the difference 
between their modes of religion. All civilized tribes, it is 
said, possess a regular priesthood, deriving their spiritual 
authority from accredited sources, and transmitting it to 
successors by legitimate descent. All savage tribes want 
this sacred office, order, or lineage, as the case may be, 
and have in stead self-constituted and irregular conjurers, 
who are supposed to attain their supernatural power by 
magic rites, by self-inflicted torments, or other like means, 
and who prove their possession of it by juggling feats, pre- 
tended cures and prophecies. Probably there may be some 
exaggeration in this statement taken universally, but nothing 
is more certain than that all the civilized nations enumerated 
as branches of the red race, including of course the civilized 
American nations, possess, or possessed, both these classes of 
sacred or spiritual persons; they all present us with hierar- 
chal institutions, and under various names, with conjurers, 
dervishes or shamans. It is likewise true that the barbarous 
tribes descended from these possess the latter class only, as 
do, for example, the Mongols of Siberia and the savage 
Indians. In fact it would seem that the peculiar tenet which 
lies at the root of the mythology of all these nations — “ the 
idea of a universal soul, from which all life proceeds, and 
into which all life is resolved” — tends incessantly both to the 
degraded polytheism described by our author, and also to 
that most demoralizing institution (if such it can be called) 
of shamanism. The Indian faith in one infinite Spirit is 
adduced by the author as a proof of descent from a civilized 
ancestry, and very justly, We do not believe that any 
nation, barbarous or civilized, ever discovered, by its own 
unaided powers, without tradition, the doctrine of the unity 
of God. But the Indian, Brahminic, or Egyptian tenet is 
not that naked doctrine, but a metaphysical perversion of it. 
This original error seems to have had an unceasing influence 
at every period of the Indian civilization, and was apparently 
the formative principle in their chief institutions. A species 
of conflict may be observed in their earlier history between 
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the genius of the sacred caste and the tendency to shamanism, 
and the prevalence of the latter to have accompanied the 
deterioration of the race into the savage state, while the pre- 
dominance of the former always led to a gradual but sure 
social decadence. Yet the race adheres to its religion with 
unconquerable tenacity. Notwithstanding its vast diffusion, 
no nation of pure red descent, and independently of imme- 
diate white influence, has really accepted and appropriated 
the Christian faith; and even of the converted Mexicans, 
after a period of three hundred years since the establishment 
of the church in their country, it is related that when recently 
one of their ancient idols was accidentally disinterred, ‘ the 
natives secretly in the night time crowned it with garlands of 
flowers.” 

One of the most interesting chapters of the work is that 
in which the author takes up in succession the several nations 
of the eastern continent to whom the American race is assi- 
milated, and unfolds in detail the assimilating circumstances. 
These nations are the Celts, the Madagascans, the Etrurians, 
the Egyptians, the Hindoos, the Mongols, the Chinese, and 
the Malays, to whom are added the Polynesians. The 
strongest features of resemblance to the civilized American 
nations are discovered in the Etrurians, Egyptians, and 
Hindoos, while the Mongols offer an almost exact counterpart 
to the savage Indians. It is not the identity in any single or 
general traits, which would prove little, but in many and 
particular instances extending to a bewildering variety of 
minute circumstances, that constitutes the proof of a common 
origin in these ancient nations. 

The preference exhibited in every instance for the pyra- 
midal and terraced temple, or “ high-place” for worship, 
and the almost universal choice of a position for these coin- 
ciding with the cardinal points, are traits which have been 
already observed in this paper as likewise characterizing all 
the civilized families of this continent. The use of the 
Cyclopean arch is another point of resemblance, of more real 
weight, perhaps, but less striking, than the appearance on 
the temples of Central America of the peculiar patterns of 
ornamental sculpture that decorate the Etruscan, Egyptian, 
and Hindoo fanes. As tending to carry the chain of connec- 
tion across the Pacific without the interruption of a single 
wanting link, the identity of the Americans and Polynesians, 
and the near and evident relationship of the latter to the 
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Malays, is highly important. This identity extends to 
language, domestic habits, religion, government, adoration of 
sovereigns, fashion of dress, arts, and monuments. It is 
remarkable also that similar evidences of an ancient epoch 
of greater civilization exist in Polynesia. Pyramidal temples 
and massive terraces of stone cut into immense blocks, and 
regularly laid, adorned with colossal figures and sculptures, 
are found, and on some islands now uninhabited the remains 
of stone dwellings, and other relics of a former population, 
have been discovered. 

In fine, we think that the author’s theory of the origin of 
the American aborigines is sustained by evidence altogether 
satisfactory, and that the theory itself, from its simplicity, its 
comprehensiveness, and its coincidence with the most vene- 
rable traditions of the human race, carries with it an air of 
inherent probability, by which it is readily distinguished from 
the fanciful hypotheses that have too generally been brought 
forward on this subject. At all events it must be admitted 
to be an approximation to the truth, and although it is proba- 
ble that subsequent investigations will modify some of the 
particular conclusions, the general conclusion seems to be 
scarcely assailable. ‘That the American aborigines are a 
race of great antiquity, that they were early civilized, and 
that their civilization, although * not strictly Hindoo, Egyp- 
tian or Chinese,” approximates the original culture of each of 
these nations by numerous analogies, the origin of which is 
to be traced, not to fortuitous coincidence, but to a common 
parentage in the first ages of the world, is a position so 
moderate in itself, and supported by a proof so overwhelm- 
ing, that the wonder is to find it now for the first time 
maintained ; or rather it is surprising that a theory which, 
while it is consistent with the facts and analogies urged in 
support of every other, affords alone an adequate solution of 
all the facts, has not before now supplanted speculations 
inconsistent with the unity of history, and with the doctrine of 
the affiliation and mutual dependency of nations. Differing 
from every other theory in not deriving the aborigines from 
any one nation of the eastern continent, it acknowledges and 
explains their close and manifold resemblance to many 
nations. Of preceding theories, that which appears to pos- 
sess the greatest plausibility is the one adopted by Humboldt, 
which derives the Americans from the Mongols of Siberia 
by a migration over Behring’s Straits, supposed by him to 
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have taken place in the seventh century. This theory has 
obtained considerable favor. But Mr. Bradford points out 
that * the Mexicans and Peruvians resemble the cultivated 
nations of Oriental Asia even more closely than do the ruder 
tribes, the Siberian nomades; in fact they are all of the 
same race, and both in Asia and America a decline into 
barbarism has produced analogous developments, which, in 
connection with the relics of their ancient religion and cus- 
toms, nearly assimilate the savages of both continents.” He 
does not deny, however, that a few of the northwestern 
tribes may have proceeded from Siberia at no very remote 
period, but the supposition that “ the Mexicans, the Toltecs, 
the Chiapanese, the Mayas, and the Peruvians, were the 
descendants of such degraded and savage hordes as occupy 
northeastern Asia, or that they wandered from more southern 
Asiatic countries through the cold and inhospitable regions 
of the north, without leaving any vestiges of civilization on 
their way,” he justly considers as too improbable to be 
admitted fora moment. The same alteration in the climate 
of those regions, which, if admitted, would allow us to sup- 
pose the former migration of tropical animals by Behring’s 
Straits, would, it might be observed, obviate the objection to 
supposing a similar migration of the civilized southern 
tribes, so far as climate only is concerned. But the absence 
of monuments both in the northeast of Siberia, and in the 
northwest of America, remains an insuperable difficulty. 

It has not fallen in precisely with the scope of this article 
to devote more than a slight notice comparatively to the 
author’s division of mankind into three races. That part of 
his work, from its length, and the laborious research which 
it displays, constitutes a treatise by itself. Some of the 
facts adduced are exceedingly curious, apart from their ten- 
dency to establish his position. It is a necessary part of his 
theory of the origin of the Americans, only so far as it is 
implied in maintaining the physiological unity of all the red 
nations, from whom the additional varieties are obtained. 

It may appear that we have in some degree lost sight of 
the idea with which we set out at the commencement of this 
paper. We then remarked, that our interest in Mr. Bradford’s 
book, and we might have added our predilection for his 
theory, arose from our strong conviction that it is in the 
earliest ages, and to a critical examination of the earliest 
forms of culture, that we are to look, if we are ever to deter- 
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mine scientifically the real order and genuine principle of 
human progress. That principle is, in our opinion, to be 
found, not in the nature, (strictly speaking,) nor in the under- 
standing and faculties of man, nor even in his reason 
considered as the light of nature; that is, not in these by 
themselves, but in the quickening influence of religious faith, 
traditionally preserved in the primitive families of the human 
race ; and if this be the principle, then the order of the same 
progress is not a casual order, nor, finally, can it be an unin- 
structive one ; but it must be the order of Providence, and 
one method, not to be safely neglected, of the Divine 
teaching. ‘That this thought did not prompt the researches 
of our author, or influence his results, may well be supposed, 
but that it forced itself upon him in the course of his investiga- 
tions, is evident from the eloquent passage we are about to 
quote, and with which the work concludes : 


“ The most remarkable peculiarity in the institutions of all these 
nations, is their religious character. Laws, government, the arts 
and sciences, and the whole routine of private and public affairs, 
were under the direction of the priesthood. Thence several con- 
sequences flowed —the preservation from a rapid decline into 
barbarism, so long as religion retained its supremacy — the utter 
absence of all progression and improvement, and the stereotype 
character of the whole system of society. The sciences were 
occult, long religious probations were necessary before their prin- 
ciples were taught, and thus no generation possessed an advantage 
over the preceding one. Knowledge and civilization were not 
animate and instinct with natural warmth and vigor, but were 
embalmed, and, like a shrivelled mummy, presented the mere out- 
ward form with none of the vitality of existence. From this 
continued religious subjection originated also that unchangeableness, 
that fixed and immutable character which distinguished all these 
nations, and which is a marked and prominent trait even of the 
savage Indian. An inflexibility which adheres tenaciously to old 
forms and customs and despises change ; which may be overpow- 
ered, but never yields ; and which, in view of the dreary impending 
fate of the aborigines, possesses an air of melancholy grandeur ; 
for, as one of those coming events which ‘ cast their shadows 
before,’ the absolute extinction of this ancient race seems to be 
rapidly and irresistibly approaching. Upon this continent, the 
pure types of the new and the old era of civilization have met and 
encountered each other. The family presenting the one, having 
occupied this vast region for countless ages, undisturbed by the 
approach of other and modern races, had been allowed the amplest 
scope for development. And yet at the discovery, the greater por- 
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tion of the continent was inhabited by savage hordes; within the 
United States the barbarous tribes appear to have been greatly 
depopulated, and the ancient and cultivated nations to have become 
extinct; even in Mexico and Peru the civilization of the first ages 
seems to have surpassed that of later times, and society generally 
was in a state of decadence. The old system— its moral and 
social elements, its capacity for self-improvement —had thus been 
fairly tested, and the time had arrived when a new race, and the 
Christian religion, were appointed to take possession of this soil.” 





Art. III.— Collections of the New York Historical Society. 
Second Series. Volume I. 


Twenty years had elapsed since the New York Historical 
Society published a volume of its Collections. Their series 
had been too full of interest to leave this suspense of activity 
unregretted ; especially had the third volume, printed in 1821, 
inspired the highest hopes. The names of its publishing 
committee were of good augury, and its contents proved the 
earnestness and zeal of men like Verplanck and Wheaton. 
The deep impression which was made on the public mind by 
the admirable anniversary discourse of Verplanck, has not 
yet passed away. It was one of the first, and, we will add, 
one of the most elaborate and most successful efforts to do 
justice to the lineage of the country, to vindicate fervently, 
yet fairly, the honor of its ancestry, and to set in bold relief 
the names of the great men whose influence had been gene- 
rously exerted for the culture of its mind. A fine spirit of 
cosmopolitan willingness to receive every thing that had 
merit is combined in that production, not only with intense 
nationality, but with feelings of state pride and local attach- 
ments ; and we never read it without wishing that his suc- 
cessors in the field of inquiry in New York, may ever display 
a spirit as liberal and enlarged, even in their most circum- 
scribed researches. 

After exciting expectation by a volume of such rare merit, 
the Society for a fifth of a century suspended its labors, except, 
indeed, that in 1829 the History of New York by William 
Smith, with a continuation by the same author, which had so 
long remained in manuscript, was published under their direc- 
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tion. This silence was not the result of want of materials. 
These, it is understood, exist in abundance and at hand, and of 
the deepest interest. There is no one state in the Union which 
has not in its records many a tale of heroism and romance ; 
but attractions cluster round the history of New York, and 
give to it a variety, contrasts, a movement and life, such as 
no republic in the world could ever before boast of. The 
most cultivated nations of Europe vied with each other for 
the possession of its soil; the dividing creeds of Christian 
parties disputed for the dominion of its mind ; while the fol- 
lowers of Calvin were planting their churches along the 
Hudson, the disciples of Loyola were bearing the cross along 
the Mohawk, and building their chapels of bark onthe waters 
of the Onondaga. The history of the Five Nations, the heroic 
race which held the keys to our country, long keeping pos- 
session of the head-springs of the Susquehannah and the 
Delaware, of the Hudson and the Ohio, all is included in 
the early history of New York, and, though fragmentarily 
narrated by Colden, yet in its early character is still im- 
perfectly developed by any native historian. Colden wrote 
at a time when the rancor generated by the wars of the Re- 
formation had not been appeased, and he could not do jus- 
tice to the heroic fortitude of the Jesuit missionaries on the 
soil of New York. Charlevoix published his unsurpassed 
work at a time when the public in France was growing 
weary of the details of piety, and opinion was at strife with 
the old faith of the Roman church in the efficacy of its ordi- 
nances and the nature of its vows, when the world was more 
ready to scoff at self-renunciation as a folly, than to admire 
ardently the rapt enthusiasm of martyrs, and the sublime 
courage of men who braved the superstitions’ and dangers of 
the wilderness with no other protection than a prayer-book 
and a gown. But time has softened their asperities. The 
age of wars for religious creeds has passed away, and hu- 
manity may now busy herself impartially in gathering up the 
memorials of self-devotion, of daring, of mental greatness, of 
which the traces are left in Western New York, even though 
the statute-book of the colony forbade the continued presence 
of the Romish envoys on pain of death, and its historian 
breathed the prayer that the prohibition might be perpetual. 
Our acquaintance with the early events on the Mohawk, and 
west of it, has been limited by too great a dependence on 
English sources: from the compendious narrative of Du 
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Creux, from the annual reports of the Jesuit missionaries 
themselves, many a tale will be revived to lend a new charm 
to a region which, by its very successes in agriculture and 
commerce, its enterprise and its wealth, will revert with 
ever-increasing interest to the wilderness wars, and missions, 
and embassies, and martyrdoms, that checked the earliest 
period of its existence in history. There is scarcely a great 
name among the early French in America, from Champlain, 
who was the first of white men to skim a bark on its inland 
waters, to La Salle, who launched the first vessel on Lake 
Erie, but blends itself with the recollections of New York ; 
while the destiny of the Iroquois confederacy, by its organiza- 
tion, its customs, its dominion over the wilderness, its brave 
and fruitless struggle against fate, demands of its successors 
atleast a monument. 

If the collisions of Holland, England, and France, and the 
alliances and wars with the Five Nations, give attractive va- 
riety to the earliest history of New York, again in the wars 
for supremacy between France and England, it was the cho- 
sen battle-ground in America; and the strife did not cease 
till her sons knew the war-path to Canada as familiarly as 
did the heroes of the forest. In New York are the spots 
that gain an interest from the defeat of Dieskau, and the sut- 
cesses of Monicalm; there, too, the scenes that gain a charm 
from the hearty resistance to Burgoyne, by the noble valor 
and patriotism of the people; there the resting-place of 
Montgomery; there the height so gallantly defended by 
Clinton. ‘There, too, is the ground on which Washington 
stood, when the news of disasters crowded on him so thickly, 
that, for the only time in his military career, they wrung from 
him an audible shriek of anguish : there is the acclivity rising 
over the Hudson,* where the father of his country won his 
greatest victory over the discontent of a triumphant army, 
and hushing their passions by the memorable words, “I 
have not only grown gray, but blind in your service,” closed 
his military life by asserting the rights of humanity, the 
liberties and the peace of his country. 

Since New York is so rich in events of universal interest, is 
it to public indifference that we are to attribute the long inter- 
ruption of the activity of its Historical Society? Can it be 
that in our times of abundance, and even luxurious ease, we 


* John C. Hamilton; Life of Hamilton, vol. ii., p. 72. 
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are careless of the hardships of those who won for us the 
pleasant heritage? In England and France the vast popula- 
tion concentrated in the cities, especially in London and 
Paris, quicken intellectual emulation by the easy access to a 
multitude of readers. ‘The scattered population of America, 
in some parts of the south and the west, might appal a pub- 
lisher, lest his book should hardly thread its way through field 
and forest to the homes of the curious; but the city of New 
York, in itself, has inhabitants enough to stimulate and to re- 
ward literary enterprise. Will not its dense population lend 
its cordial sympathy and aid to every eflort for promoting an 
intimate acquaintance with the past? Will not a generous 
love of letters, and a due regard for our ancestors, awaken on 
the part of the public a spirit in harmony with the zeal and 
ambition of the historical inquirer? Shall the New York 
Historical Society ever again have cause to complain that its 
volumes engage little attention in the busy haunts of com- 
merce? Shall it be allowed again to be hushed into long 
silence, without public rebuke ? 

The first volume of this second series of the Collections of 
the New York Historical Society is not only the best it has 
ever published, but, in copiousness and historic value, excels 
any volume of historical collections as yet published by any 
society in the country. It is also ushered into the world with 
unpretending modesty. The publishing committee make no 
boasting claims to approbation; but, after gathering materials 
from various countries, most of them entirely new to the 
American public and some of them of exceeding rarity, they 
leave the reader to an unbiassed estimate of their worth. 

We cannot pass by the discourse of Chancellor Kent, with- 
out expressing alike a wish for the long continuance and the 
happiness of his life, and a regret that he has not poured out 
his recollections more liberally. His mind is so clear and so 
placid, at once loving his fellow man and willing to admire 
merit, that we could not grow weary in hearing him illustrate 
it. Born among the highlands, and familiar from childhood 
with the men who acquired immortal renown in defending 
its acclivities, he commands our gratitude, when now, venera- 
ble with years and honors, be seeks to place before us in 
fresh remembrance the merits of our ancestors ;* and we 
leave his pages with a disposition to complain that he has 


* See Discourse, p. 20, 
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not introduced us in greater detail to the brilliant deeds that 
illustrate the romantic regions round his birth-place. 

Here follows an account of the voyages of Verazzano, the 
famed Italian, who was probably the first European to cast 
anchor in the harbor of New York. See the bonds that hold 
together different ages and communities in intellectual life. 
Some careful antiquarian centuries ago deposited in a library 
at Florence the homely narrative of the sailor, as in his un- 
polished language he painted the wonderful incidents of his 
voyage to a New World, which had not then obtained 
vulgarly a name, and now, after the manuscript had 
reposed for centuries in the dust of a library, it sees the light 
for the first time in an island in which the homes of hundreds 
of thousands rise above the waters which the mariner was 
the first of Europeans to enter, finding nothing to observe but 
the harbor in its solitude, the river running almost silently be- 
tween the hills, and a family of Indians gay with ornaments 
of many-colored feathers. Strange, indeed, that this account 
of the voyage, at least in its present form, should be printed 
for the first time in the very scene of which the discovery 
was the most signal incident of the adventure. It is accom- 
panied by a translation made with scrupulous care; the New 
York Society owes the possession of the original to the present 
American consul at Rome, a gentleman who merits to be 
better known and more highly appreciated by his country~- 
men. 

To the Indian tradition respecting the first arrival of the 
Dutch, we attach very little importance. Stories that are 
told from memory nearly two centuries after an event, are at 
best but a branch of mythology. The villages of the Mo- 
hegans were scattered, and those around New York have 
long been nearly or quite extinct. An Indian chief, wher 
pressed for a narrative, may have willingly yielded to the 
importunate curiosity of the missionary ; the tradition speaks 
of the Great Mannitto, the Supreme Being, as already in his 
unity forming an article of the faith of the barbarians. All 
contemporary accounts agree that the natives, at the time of 
the discovery, worshipped an infinity of powers, and had not 
as yet obtained the distinct notion of umity. 

Weare glad to meet, as in this volume, (pp. 79-122,) with 
a translation of the work of Lambrechtsen. It is written 
by a Dutchman in a national spirit, and with warm regard 
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for our country. His work merited a hospitable introducticn. 
Long since, in the North American Review, Verplanck did 
it honorable justice. 

Here, too, we have the description of the New Netherlands 
by Adriaen van der Donck, never to be forgotten in the list 
of New York lawyers. But in his days the keepers of 
archives were chary of opening them to the vulgar eye of 
historians, and the historical value of his work falls below 
expectation. 

So much the more do we welcome the Voyages of de Vries, 
(p. 243-272.) This work escaped the diligent research of 
Ebeling, and could not be found even in Holland by Lam- 
brechtsen. It contains details of the utmost importance for 
the history of Delaware, and of great interest for that of 
New York. Of the original, it is not known that a single 
printed copy exists in America, or elsewhere, except in the 
royal library of Dresden, Saxony. Ought not the state libra- 
ry at Albany to be provided with an exact copy of it? The 
present version is from the manuscript copy of Du Simitiére, 
preserved in Philadelphia. ‘The translation is due to the 
inquisitive zeal of J. W. Moulton. Let a passing tribute be 
paid to his merit. Mr. Moulton was among the first to per- 
ceive the vast variety of interest that attaches to the history 
of his native commonwealth. He entered upon its study 
with enthusiastic zeal.’ He spared no toil or expense in 
acquiring materials; resolving to compose a history of New 
York, he, with unwearied patience, examined piles of docu- 
ments and folios of manuscripts. — In the first specimen of his 
work, he exhibited a mind ripening for his undertaking, though 
not as yet fully master of the materials which he had gathered 
together, and not fully possessed of the principles of historical 
criticism. But as he proceeded, his judgment ripened while 
his zeal did not flag; the last pages which he printed are de- 
cidedly the best, and it is much to be regretted that he did 
not meet with enough of that sympathy which is so dear to 
the man of letters to induce him to proceed in his undertak- 
ing; at the same time, he merits public gratitude for the 
readiness with which he has allowed his collections to be 
employed by others. Had he persevered, his book would, 
perhaps, have had the fault of redundancy, but we feel cer- 
tain would have been a monument of patient research, of 
zeal and enthusiasm for his subject. 

Among the papers which follow we notice the account of the 
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New Netherlands by De Laet, translated by Mr. Folsom, the 
editor. The idea was a happyone. Mr. Folsom took care 
to go back to the earliest edition of De Lact, which was in 
Dutch, and was published in 1625. This is of the highest 
historic value, for it is but an abstract of all that had been 
reported in Holland by the early Dutch navigators themselves. 
Most interesting of all it contains a few extracts from the 
journal of Henry Hudson, giving a description of the country 
in the very words of the discoverer, and illustrating also the 
sources from which De Laet derived his information. To 
complete this part of the collection, a translation is added 
from the later editions of the same work ; and, for the sake 
of comparison, an extract from the journal or log-book of 
Juet, the mate, who accompanied Hudson, is annexed. The 
good judgment with which Mr. Folsom has selected precisely 
what is needed by the inquirer, deserves all commendation.* 

We have not time to specify the papers which fill up the 
remainder of the volume. There is not one which could be 
spared. We particularly notice extracts from the work of 
Acrelius, wishing only with the editor that his whole work 
might be published among us in English. The History of 
New Sweden by Campanius, is rashly written, and is uncer- 
tain authority ; Acrelius was a careful, a judicious, and a 
persevering inquirer. 

We have commented, perhaps too minutely, on the con- 
tents of this volume, for we wished to attract public attention 
to its merits. ‘The man of business cannot find time to 
know that this single publication contains materials in search 
of which the student must, a year or twoago, have ransacked 
the country, and even troubled friends across the water. Let 
it have then a place in every considerable library. Let it be at 
hand where the younger members of a family may have 
access to it, and learn betimes, and from the sources, the 
early history of their native state. Let the public interest be 
expressed so decidedly, that the Historical Society of New 
York may be without excuse if its labors are again intermitted. 
Especially ought the diligence and honorable zeal of the 
editor not-be allowed to rest unemployed. We have said, 


* We observe in a note, pages 315, 316, some remarks are made respecting the 
year in which a fort at Albany was first erected. He that will read the state 
papers of Stuyvesant will not fail to perceive his scrupulous exactness in matters 
of reference; it is a state paper of Stuyvesant which declares that the first fort 
at Albany was built in 1615. This authority is neither indefinite nor uncertain. 
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and we deliberately repeat, that this volume is the best 
volume of historical collections which any society among us 
as yet has published. It has but one rival; we mean the 
second volume of the publications of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society, and on that occasion New York has claims to 
acknowledgments. Of the publishing committee Mr. Folsom 
was an active member, and the jewel in the collection is the 
elaborate essay of Albert Gallatin. 





Art. V.— A Treatise on the Church of Christ. By the Rev. 
Wriu1aM Pater, M. A., of Worcester College, Oxford, 
with a Preface and Notes by the Right Reverend W. R. 
WuirtinecHam, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh in the Diocese of Maryland. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co. Vol. I. and II. 8vo. pp. 529-557. 


Wuat constitutes the “Church,” is in theory a deep 
question, and in practice (as the Christian world now stands) a 
thorny one; and yet, however deep or thorny, it is one to 
which the thoughtful individual Christian cannot give the 
“* go-by” —rightly or wrongly he must settle it for himself— 
and can find spiritual peace, not to say eternal safety, only in 
the conviction of having not neglected to settle it aright. He, 
therefore, who undertakes in the present day to give to the 
Christian world a “ Treatise on the Church,” undertakes a 
task, we must say, as perilous as it is needful — magnum et 
periculosum opus; not only does he, ia his theory of this mat- 
ter, grapple necessarily and at once with all the most vexed 
questions in theology, ecclesiastical history, and _ spiritual 
philosophy, but moreover he awakens questions that come 
nearer home to men’s bosoms— questions in which pride, 
prejudice, nay, even the best feelings of our nature, are the 
false pleaders. The first class of questioners it is hard to 
satisfy; the latter, humanly speaking, it is impossible. 
Neither learning nor logic, however deep or sound, nor array 
of Christian testimony, however ample, can or will be lis- 
tened to when directed against religious teaching that has 
been sucked in with a mother’s milk, and sanctified by a 
mother’s prayers, consecrated, too, perhaps by a father’s 
dying blessing. We may not wonder at, then, and we cer- 
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tainly cannot condemn, the adult Christian, whois slow to 
admit that to be heresy or schism which was taught to him 
from his earliest youth as God’s truth by those who were to 
him in the place of God—his parents, or his spiritual 
teachers. Nor is it only from those beyond the writer’s pale 
that the outcry will arise of error or bigotry in such teacher ; 
his bitterest oppugners he will probably find from within ; for 
it is an old charge, and one not wholly destitute of truth, 
that doctrinal differences, like family feuds, are the least 
placable in proportion as they are nearest allied —a position 
pretty plainly exhibited, we may say, at the present time in 
the Church both of England and America — where Oxford 
theology, with its floating straws of error, is decried with a 
vehemence of condemnation justifiable only in the case of 
damnable heresies, and such as obviously unfits its heated 
critics from perceiving and appreciating the deep and needful 
truths which that school of divinity more especially incul- 
cates. Now, if such diversity of judgment arise among 
brethren, and that on minor points of theology, how can we 
hope for harmony when the fundamental question that 
touches the rights of all comes up for decision, namely — 
What constitutes ‘‘ the Church of Christ ?”” and consequently, 
who lie within — who lie without the pale ? 

Under such fearful auspices, therefore, is it, humanly 
speaking, that our author, or indeed any author, enters upon 
this high problem of laying out the scriptural “ metes and 
bounds” of the Church of Christ, and giving the “ notes” 
by which the “ true” may in every place be distinguished 
from the “ spurious” claimant ; and that in this evil augury 
we are not willing prophets, we must add as an illustration 
actually before us, that the learned and pious editor of these 
volumes, though of the same Church and same school of 
divinity with their equally learned and pious author, and 
though editing the work from his general approval of the 
same, still finds it needful to guard his readers, both by a 
general disclaimer in his preface, and more pointedly by notes 
an loco, against more than one of his author’s decisions as to 
portions of the Christian Church. Such, then, is the “ hedge 
of thorns” that stands around this subject of “ the Church,” 
treat it who will. But why, then, it may be asked, treat it 
at all? Why divide professing Christians by drawing 
between them hostile lines of demarcation? and what is 
worse, such as poison the very fountains of Christian charity 
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by making Christian faith that divider? We ask these 
questions, not as concurring in them, but because we know 
many of our readers will ask them ; but their answer is con- 
clusive. In the first place, on such reasoners’ own principle, 
we are bound to go further, and ask of all Christian teachers, 
why draw the Christian line? why speak up dogmatically 
for the Bible ? or conclude, to the prejudice of the infidel, 
religion to be better than atheism ? for all these are dividing 
lines, and that too of * faith.” Nor only so; as already said, 
the question of the Church is a practical one, and must, in 
practice at least, be settled. The private Christian cannot, 
if he would, leave it untouched, for he must choose ; and the 
Christian teacher should not, if he could, for he must teach it. 
It is his duty to poznt out the Faith and the Church, even as it 
is the necessity of all to choose their faith and their church ; 
so that the only alternative that remains in this matter, is 
whether that choice shall be made by the Christian blindly, 
in ignorance, and by chance, or clearly and scripturally, 
with his eyes open, and his heart awakened to the vast, nay, 
infinite importance of deciding right. Now, as to which of 
these courses is the rational, scriptural, and right one, there 
can be but one judgment. The Christian is ca‘led by scrip- 
ture to a reasonable service ; he must choose with reason, and 
not against reason, and scripture and reason alike teach him 
that he can be spiritually safe only within that Church which 
Christ founded, and to which he hath given his blessing for 
ever. We thus, then, pierce through this outer barrier of 
thorns, which, to the unreflecting and worldly mind, appears 
so formidable as, on the score.of charity, to forbid all ac- 
cess. We are bound to pierce through it. It is the price 
at which the Christian is now called, as from the first he 
was, to buy the truth, and charity must heal the wounds 
which charity makes. Silence and indifference touching it 
cannot even buy peace to the thoughtful mind, much less the 
truth that alone makes free. 

Under these convictions, therefore, instead of lamenting 
we hail with pleasure the recent more frequent and thorough 
discussion of the subject of the Church that has taken place 
in our country especially, and the Christian world generally ; 
and hold it one of the best signs of the unspiritual times in which 
we live, that Christians begin to feel earnest enough in their faith 
to look into the foundations of it. We are well satisfied that 
the question of the Church is THE question that lies at the 
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foundation of all minor questions among professing but 
divided Christians, and that its scriptural and charitable solu- 
tion is that which will go foremost, and pave the way most 
solidly to re-union among them. 

With this justifying preamble of our subject, we now pro- 
ceed to consider its treatment in the work before us. These 
volumes come forth from Oxford— from the pen of one 
whose name ranks higher in reputation than in academic 
honors, having not yet taken his doctor’s degree in divinity. 
The time has been in the history of the Church when such 
defect would have proved fatal to its influence. The doc- 
torate (as its name imports) alone gave authority to teach. It 
being one of the academic vows, taken when entering upon 
it, to defend the truth, if need were, unto death; and it is 
among the most innocent of the pious frauds practised in the 
Church of Rome, that of substituting, on such occasions as 
the present, the name of a D.D. in place of an A.M. The 
celebrated treatise of Nicole de la perpétuité de la for touchant 
L’ Eucharists was thus transferred, it is said, from Nicole to 
Arnauld, whose name it has ever since borne. But whatever 
be the weight of such title, its deficiency in the present case 
is made up by the higher academic honors of its learned 
editor, the Right Rev. W. R. Whittingham, D.D. The work 
harmonizes in general principles with Newman, Pusey, 
Keble, and the other writers of the Oxford Tracts; and is 
yet sufficiently distinguished from them in many points, to be 
entitled to stand on independent ground, and, without preju- 
dice, to be tested on its own merits. It is a work designed 
professedly not so much for the general reader as for the 
professional student, and as such, is accommodated to their 
use, both by a more formal analysis of its subject and a more 
antagonistic tone of reasoning than suits popular teaching. 
This diminishes somewhat, no doubt, its general interest, but 
adds greatly, on the other hand, to its exactness and fulness, 
and consequent adaptation to its especial object as a work of 
ample reference and thorough examination— an object, we 
would add, still further reached by the additional notes of its 
Jearned and right reverend editor, the bishop of the diocese of 
Maryland. But, still, neither is the instruction of the private 
Christian forgotten in it; besides, the deep under-current of 
practical teaching that pervades the whole, the Christian reader 
will be often met by passages of great hortatory power, 
arousing him to feel the deep responsibility incumbent on 
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every individual Christian to seek for the Divine favor, and that 
not in broken cisterns of human device, but in that way 
wherein alone Divine grace is promised, and which, amid 
the infirmities, the errors, and the faults inseparable from 
human agency, conducts to eternal life. ‘The work, too, 
may be regarded, though such is but its incidental subject, as 
a broad, manly, liberal defence of the Church of England on 
the principles of the Church Catholic, set forth on scriptural 
ground, maintained in a Christian spirit, and justified against 
all gainsayers by an array of learning, and still more, by a 
candor of argument such as we have seldom seen equalled 
in the controversial theologian ; the result being to demon- 
strate that members of that Church are enabled, through zs 
peculiarly Catholic principles, to oppose error of doctrine or 
discipline, both on the right and on the left, without shifting in 
the slightest degree their position as churchmen ; taking not 
the attitude of Dissenters in their argument with the Papists, 
nor that of Papists in their argument with Dissenters, but 
resting every where, and at all times, on the unquestioned 
ground of Scripture, primitive usage, and Catholic interpre- 
tation — the va media of the Anglican Church —the reconciling 
line, in short, between authority on the one hand, and private 
judgment on the other. The compass of the work of Mr. 
Palmer is, however, far wider than this which we hold to be 
but one of its special deductions. It embraces all general 
questions on the distinctive notes of the Church, as well as 
the special cases of its various branches, or pseudo branches, 
in all portions of Christendom. These thorny points are taken 
up by our author with a firmness, yet gentleness, that indicates 
the Christian hand. He fears them not—he blinks therefore 
no question however invidious — leaps over no obstacles how- 
ever embarrassing—examines carefully, learnedly, and 
charitably, every mooted point ; but, having done so, decides 
upon each frankly, clearly and fearlessly — under tests, pre- 
viously established from Scripture, and concurrent Catholic 
agreement. Whatever exception may be taken, therefore, to 
any of his practical conclusions, there can be none, we think, 
to the principles on which he goes in their solution, and still 
less, if possible, to the Christian spirit in which he decides upon 
them. Such assent, however, we must premise, will not, and 
cannot be universal. Against three classes of reasoners on 
the subject of the Church, our author stands necessarily, and 
at all times, in a hostile attitude. Into what these are, as 
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tending to unfold his general views, we now proceed to look, 
preparatory to the more definite examination of his opinions. 
Palmer’s scheme stands opposed, then, 

1. To that bigoted and intolerant interpretation of the Church, 
which would make all error of doctrine or of discipline, fatal to 
the claim of a professing Christian body, to be considered as part 
and portion of the Church of Christ. This error of bigotry he 
shows to arise among Christians from confounding articles of 
faith, or of moral duty, as taught by God, with matters ofopinion, 
of theological doctrine, or even of mere Christian prudence. 
With such reasoners every opinion becomes de fide a matter 
either of faith or heresy. All that they hold of doctrine, therefore, 
is necessary doctrine — the truth ofa position once proved to their 
satisfaction, every Church must stand or fall by that test ; and 
as none other but their own narrow sect can possibly stand 
such criteria, it follows, of course, that they alone of all 
Christian churches are the pure Church of Christ, and that 
all others have fallen from the platform of faithh We need 
not here trace out the natural, or rather necessary results of such 
principle. It is written in tears and blood. It is that which 
has filled Protestant Christendom with sect and schism ; and 
what is worse, with a sectarian and schismatic spirit; in its 
zeal forgetting both charity and truth, to the scandal of the 
Church of Christ, and to the mockery of its scornful enemies, 
*« See how these Christians love oneanother!” The scriptu- 
ral absurdity of testing the limits of the Church by such a prin- 
ciple, need not here be dwelt upon ; suffice it to observe, that 
under it we should have had two or more conflicting Churches 
at the least, even in the time of the Apostles, each refusing 
to the other the right hand of Christian fellowship. St. Paul’s 
Church standing upon fazth ; St. James’ upon works, and St. 
Peter’s on circumcision. How far such deviation went on 
those points, we may judge from the fact that fifteen Christian 
bishops of Jerusalem, even to the time of Hadrian, are said 
to have been circumcised; and yet, to use Bishop’ Taylor’s 
language, ‘‘ God tolerated them, and we never hear of any 
Christian crying out ‘ anathema’ against them.” — Liberty of 
Prophesying. Suffice it then to say, our author is not of these 
theologians, but shows, conclusively, that no Christian com- 
munion could ever have existed in Christendom, without such 
practical admission that some differences in doctrine and 
Christian teaching might be tolerated in the Church, and that 
to overlook this truth is to prepare the way for incalculable 
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evils. (Vol. ii., p. 532.) Now, we need not go far to con- 
firm this testimony. We take the language of Calvin, as 
quoted by Bishop Whittingham, and we give it as condem- 
natory of those who profess to follow him in their rigid notions 
of Church fellowship. ‘Non enim unius sunt forme omnia 
vere doctrine capita: sunt quaedam ita necessaria cognitu 
ut fixa esse et indubitata omnibus oporteat ceu propria 
religionis placita: sunt alia que inter ecclesias controversa 
fidei tamen unitati non divisant.” — Calvin Inst., 1. iv., c. 1. 
It would thus seem that the dissenters from the Church of 
England stand strikingly condemned in their dissent, even by 
their own supposed instructor in it. 

2. Our author stands opposed equally to that uncharitable 
system of “optimism” in the Church, as it may be termed, 
which, under the plea of the holiness of the Church, will ad- 
mit of no deviation from it in its professing members, under 
the penalty of the Church to which they belong being held 
apostate and cut off definitively from Christ’s body. The 
result of such test is, again, narrowness and exclusion; thus, 
the Church of Rome for twelve hundred years, it is held, was 
apostate through idolatry, and is still so—the Eastern 
Church, also, through gross ignorance and superstition, lies 
under the same ban, so that the Church of Christ, during the 
long interval of one thousand years preceding the Reforma- 
tion, was to be found but in the few private Christians who 
dared to raise their protesting voice against this supposed 
universal desecration of the Christian name. Nor is it, even 
now, easy, under this principle, to identify the true Church; 
for one after another, even of Protestant sects, is falling 
into ruin, so that the latest seceder, in strictness, remains the 
only pure branch. Now, the theology of such opinion is, in 
our judgment, about as unsound as its charity. The Church 
on earth is as a net, our Lord himself teaches, gathering in 
both good and bad —as a field, having within it both tares 
and wheat, both to grow up until the harvest,.and not until 
then shall the separation be made and the Church triumphant 
become what such enthusiasts demand the Church militant 
now to be, namely, “composed but of saints only.” Such 
exclusiveness at least, was not the sentiment of the head 
fountain of Calvinistic teaching— Saint Austin. His lan- 
guage is ‘non audeo,” “I dare not hold that the true Church 
consists but of the saints only.” — De Baptismo, 5. 27. 
Or, to take another high authority, Bishop Beveridge, dis- 
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tinguishing the Church in heaven from that on earth, thus 
speaks: “There, it is triumphant and not militant; here, 
it is militant, not triumphant; there, it consists of good only, 
and not of bad; here, of bad as well as good; there, it is 
invisible to us, here it is visible to all.””— On the Articles. 

With such narrowness of mind, our author’s scheme of the 
Church stands irreconcilable ; the Church of Rome, in spite 
of its grievous errors —the Eastern Church, in spite of its 
manifold superstitions, yet ceased not, during the dark ages, 
to hold their place, as they do now, among the recognised 
branches of the tree of life — corrupt, it is true, and needing 
to be purged that they may bring forth more and better 
fruit, but still not to be held as cut off from the root of grace. 
They had then and have still the sacraments of mercy admi- 
nistered by the hands of an apostolic ministry, and so long 
as these remain to them, nothing short, we deem, of a denial 
of Christ and his atonement, or of God and his Holy Spirit, 
which is very far from the fact, is to be received in proof 
against their obvious claims to be held as part and parcel of 
the Church of Christ. 


“‘ Such a view of Christianity,” says our author, “ appears to me 
at once more charitable and more conducive to the glory of God 
than the doctrines of those who would consign to damnation or 
exclude from the pale of Christianity almost the whole visible 
Church during the middle ages, and the great majority of profess- 
ing Christians in the east and west at the present day. Such a 
doctrine seems greatly to diminish the blessings of the Gospel and 
advent of the Son of God. That advent had been ordained from 
the beginning of the world, predicted by the spirit of God, seen 
in futurity with pious exultation by the patriarchs and prophets. 
The promised Saviour of all nations, at length, in the fulness of time, 
appears upon earth; the whole creation, visible and invisible, attests 
the greatness and glory of his mission to the human race; all 
announce the commencement of a new era—the diffusion of reli- 
gion throughout the world. Accordingly, Christianity in a short 
time becomes universal; that grain of mustard seed becomes a 
mighty tree. But this triumph, we are informed, is merely transient. 
Christianity was to be but a short-lived blessing. The universal 
Church was to become apostate and to continue under the do- 
minion of Satan for twelve hundred and sixty years, during which 
period the Christian religion was to be held by a mere remnant of 
believers. While the Christian will never doubt, even in the midst 
of the most perplexing difficulties, that the ways of God are those 
of infinite wisdom and mercy, it seems to me that a pious mind 
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should shrink from a system of interpretation that so much dimin- 
ishes the glory of the gospel and the blessings it has conferred upon 
mankind.” — Vol. ii., p. 535. 


We have given this extract at large as a fair specimen of 
Mr. Palmer’s style and turn of thought, but more especially 
as giving his judgment on a question wherein he stands op- 
posed to some high authority even in the Church of England, 
and certainly to the general current of Protestant dissenting 
commentators. He stands not however alone in his rever- 
sal of such damning judgment of the Church of Rome, and 
it seems to us very clear, that it is at least with so much of 
reason that the received interpretation of that Church being 
the Antichrist of the Revelations, is a judgment now about 
to have the benefit of a second hearing. Whether already 
rightly decided or not, it was a decision made under the 
influence of embittered feelings ; a re-hearing, therefore, in 
a cooler mood would seem to be but the dictate of natural 
justice as well as of Christian charity. As a specimen 
of what such re-hearing may do, we are tempted to quote 
the following “recantation,” incidentally elsewhere lighted 
upon, from Baxter’s Life. Thus speaks the great non-con- 
Sormist: 

*¢ My censures of the Papists do much differ from what 
they were at first. Ithen thought that their errors in the 
doctrines of faith were their most dangerous mistakes. But 
now I am assured that their misexpressions and misunder- 
standing us, with our mistakings of them, and inconvenient 
expressing of our own opinions, have made the difference in 
most points appear much greater than it is, and that in some 
it is next to none at all. But the great and irreconcilable 
differences lie in their church tyranny — in the usurpations 
of their hierarchy and priesthood — under the name of spi- 
ritual authority exercising a temporal lordship — in their 
corruptions and abasement of God’s worship, but, above all, 
in their systematic befriending of ignorance and vice. At 
first I thought that Mr. Perkins well proved that a reprobate 
cannot go beyond a Papist; but now I doubt not that God 
hath maay sanctified ones among them who have received 
the true doctrines of Christianity so practically that their 
contradictory errors prevail not against them to hinder their 
love of God and their salvation, but that their errors are like 
a conquerable dose of poison, which a healthful nature doth 
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overcome. And Ican never believe that a man may not be 
saved by that religion which doth but bring him to the true 
love of God, and to a heavenly mind and life, nor that God 
will ever cast.a soul into hell that truly loveth him. Also, at 
first, it would disgrace any doctrine with me if Idid but hear 
it called Popery and anti-Christian, but I have long learned 
to be more impartial, and to know that Satan can use even 
the names of Popery and anti-Christ to bring a truth into 
suspicion and discredit.” — Life, parti., p. 131. 

3. The third class of reasoners whom our author’s argu- 
ment meets on the very threshold, are such as plant them- 
selves on the fancied right of unlimited private judgment in 
matters of Christian faith. Whether or not there be such 
right under the Christian dispensation, is evidently the turn- 
ing question of the very existence of the Christian Church ; 
nay, we might say, of revelation itself, for what shall limit 
the exercise of a judgment that by the very terms of the 
proposition is unlimited? Why may not the authority of 
scripture itself be set aside by the individual as freely as that 
of the Church Catholic, which gives him the scriptures? 
If, on the authority of the Church of Christ, the Christian 
receives his Bible, (as in point of fact he does,) on what 
ground of consistency does he stand when he refuses to 
listen to its authority when teaching it to him? ‘Trusting the 
word of the Church in greater, why not in minor questions? or 
was there a church, we ask, to form the canon of scripture, 
and is there none to interpret it?—a church for the early 
Christians, and none for those that come after? Did Chris- 
tianity begin with an authoritative teacher, when its 
individual members were few and united, and such bond of 
unity consequently less needed, and is it now to be held 
destitute of such, when, through the many men and many 
minds of Christendom, such bond of Christian unity is essen- 
tial to its very existence? If the judgment of the individual 
be the adequate test of Christian truth, then can there be 
no such thing as a Christian church, or, at any rate, churches 
as numerous as individual Christians, since individuality, 
that is, difference of opinion, is as essential to the spiritual 
mind of man, as individuality of features is to his animal 
frame. Between no two is there, or can there be, a perfect 
agreement — dwelling as we do, 


“‘ Each in his self-formed sphere of light or gloom.” 
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This system is fully carried out in the Congregational 
Churches alone. Their very mazim is separation — their 
professed rule individual judgment. 


“ According to their principle the Church is nothing more than 
a voluntary association. The motive for entering it is the opinion 
of the individual that it will be conducive to his edification to do so. 
From the voluntary principle of their associations they argue, that 
like all other clubs, societies, etc., they must possess the absolute 
power of regulating their own affairs, appointing their servants or 
ministers, directing, controlling, paying, dismissing them. An 
infringement on any of their privileges they regard as an invasion 
of their indefeasible rights. In short, they are human societies.” — 
Vol. i., p. 375. 


How such latitudinarian notions strike a philosopher, we 
may take the word of Coleridge. “ My fixed principle is, 
that a Christianity without a church exercising spiritual 
authority, is vanity and dissolution ;” so, too, “* the Church,” 
he elsewhere terms, “ the exponent of Christianity.” How 
such arrogant dogma appears to the scriptural theologian, 
we may refer to Mr. Palmer’s volumes to show. How to the 
historian, let the facts of history exhibit—a very chaos 
without form and void, into which nothing can, or ever did 
bring order, beauty, or unity, save the Christian Church — 
one, holy, Catholic, and apostolic. How our author brings 
out this idea we go on to show, but we will not here conceal 
from our readers our impression that he has not treated this 
more philosophical part of his subject with that depth of 
thought that we think befitsthis deepest of all Church questions 
— the true line of demarcation, we mean,between the authority 
of the teaching Church and the independent judgment of 
the conscientious and self-choosing mind. He has treated it, 
we mean, rather as a theologian than a philosopher — dog- 
matically rather than spiritually. It is not surely because 
we deem ourselves competent to the task of supplying what 
Palmer has left deficient that we venture on the following 
observations, which, if any one shall say bear trace of the 
philosophy of Coleridge, we shall but take that as a commen- 
dation which they intend as a sneer, and hold ourselves 
bound to acknowledge therein the teaching of that deep- 
searching mind. 

The right of the Church to teach authoritatively the rational and 
choosing mind, is a problem, then, we deem, not in intellec- 
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tual, but in spiritual philosophy, one to be apprehended, there- 
fore, not comprehended, by the thinking mind —to be viewed in 
its spiritual forms as a guide to the inquiring conscience, rather 
than in its concrete, as a definite law, speaking dogmatically 
to the limited understanding. In other words, this combined 
result of teachable obedience, with inquiring independent 
choice, is the expression of an 1pEa, a truth out of time and 
space, and beyond the power of language, therefore, either 
definitely to measure, or adequately to express, a thought to 
be but approximated to, in language, and that only through 
the union of inconsistent and opposing terms, such as in 
truth the revealed word actually uses in order to convey this 
very idea to the mind of the Christian—THE Law oF 
LIBERTY — man free yet bound, and bound yet free. Such, 
then, we hold to be the true position of the individual 
Christian in relation to this double bond, by which, under 
God, his spiritual nature is tied to duty; and they only, we 
think, maintain the path of safety who thus keep at once 
both in their eye, and both in their hearts, the Church — to 
whose divine teaching they reverently bow —their conscience 
and reason, at whose tribunal all questions must definitively 
be tried. Error, fatal error, on this turning question, lies 
equally on the right hand and on the left. Whosoever mag- 
nifies the teaching of the Church of Christ to the slightest 
disparagement (were it even to a hair’s breadth) of the 
supremacy of the conscientious will; or the teaching of the 
conscientious will, to the smallest diminution of the divine 
right of the Church of Christ to teach the truth revealed — 
whosoever thinks to measure, by his understanding, the 
metes and bounds of this, or any other spiritual question, so 
as to apprehend it as a definite law, and lay it down in words 
as a measurable rule for the conduct of himself or others — 
he, we deem, understands not the nature of that on which 
he presumes to dogmatize. He has not looked, as a teacher 
should, into the depths of his own heart; that would have 
taught him that the attempt to measure spiritual things by 
the understanding, is like that of measuring the heavens by a 
two-foot rule. Now these, we deem, are not words without 
meaning or use ; on the contrary we hold, that all practical 
error on this point, all bigoted conclusions, have resulted 
from inattention to this primary distinction, and we hold 
further, that due attention to it is the only practical method 
either to understand or to retrieveour errors. The rash attempt 
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to measure in words this spiritual rule, that error from which 
all division comes on the subject of the Church, results from 
being one-sided in our view. If we look to both poles, and 
that we can do only with the eye of the spirit, we cannot 
even attempt it — looking to but one, to the chests or the anti- 
thesis of the idea, it ceases to be a spiritual law at all, it 
becomes a law but of time and space, dogmatic and impera- 
tive ; clear, it may be, to the wnderstanding, as “ obey the 
Church,” or “ follow your own judgment,” but then not 
clear to the spiritual mind, or rather false, since that cannot but 
recognise the practical falseness of either formula. Under 
the guidance of such waspiritual philosophy the theologian 
who looks to the Church becomes the Papist, and teaches 
Romish slavery, while he who looks to reason and conscience 
runs into the opposite error of unlimited dissent, reject- 
ing all notion of a church save of his own creation, all rule 
that is to fetter the supremacy of unbridled will. Now, 
such teaching is equally false and equally fatal to the true 
Christian spirit on the one side and on the other, and yet 
they both have been, and will continue to be taught, and 
that, too, by sincere Christians, until such teachers shall be 
content to learn from the study of scripture, or from those to 
whom scripture has taught it, a deeper and a more spiritual 
owe eA recognising that in such matters “ the letter 

illeth,” “ the spirit alone giveth life,” and that the under- 
standing, (pew»nue oagxos,) the earthly faculty, comprehendeth 
not these things, “neither indeed can it, because they are 
SPIRITUALLY discerned.” 

Such we deem to be the true analytic view of this ques- 
tion, and one that cannot be got rid of, at least with any 
thinking mind, by the adoption of any imperative rule what- 
soever. What the Church Catholic teaches we may admit 
to be the rule, but still what zt is that the Church Catholic 
teaches is a fact to be ascertained by the conscientious indi- 
vidual mind, so that the court of final appeal, even here, 
must still be ‘a foro conscientie ;” or should it again be 
held that the Spirit’s teaching is the Christian’s rule, we may 
admit this too, and yet must we ever try what we deem to 
be the Spirit’s teaching, and see “whether it be of God ;” 
and the only test to which we can bring it is the teaching of 
the Church Catholic. Under this mystery, therefore, as 
Christians do we walk in all inquiries that touch the rule of 
faith. But to return to our author. 
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Whatever may be thought otherwise of these volumes, no 
reader of ours will doubt the completeness of the survey 
they take of the question, who looks at the following syllabus 
of their contents. 

Part I. The * notes” of the Church applied to the existing 
communities of professing Christians, embracing the Oriental 
Churches, British, Romish, Lutheran, Calvinist, and Zuin- 
glians, with the case of the Separatists, or dissenters from 
the Church of England, and the Nestorians and Monosophytes 
in the East, etc. 

Part II. Of the British Reformation, including that of the 
Churches of England and Ireland. 

Part III. Of Scripture and Tradition. 

Part IV. Of the Authority of the Church in matters of 
Faith and Discipline. 

V. Of the Relations of Church and State. 

VI. Of the Sacred Ministry. 

VII. Of the Roman Pontiff; and, lastly, 

A supplement, containing answers to objections. 

Our readers may thus judge of the extent of the plan; 
with what ability carried out we must refer them to the 
volumes themselves. Nor will they fail to be struck, we 
think, with the tone of fearless candor that pervades all Mr. 
Palmer’s statements; so forcibly indeed does he bring forth 
the objections of adversaries, that we have ourselves been 
more than once puzzled to know, until coming to his own 
conclusive answers, on which side he was in truth arguing. 
Now this we hold to be a rare merit in a theological controver- 
sialist. Such, then, is the general character of a work, the 
republication of which, with its right reverend editor, we 
hail as “ timely, and called for by the turn of religious 
inquiry in our own country.” For American churchmen 
B:-hop Whittingham’s eulogium on these volumes will be 
their sufficient warrant : 


‘“‘ Every where,” says he, “ the editor has found cause for admi- 
ration of the extent and depth of research, the accuracy of learning, 
and the clearness of methodical arrangement which makes this, as 
the first complete treatise on the subject in our language, so among 
the best in any.” — Preface. 


Now, from this eulogium we dissent not, though we must 
again repeat that, superior as it may be, to most or all 
other treatises on the Church in fulness and exactness, yet 

NO. XIX.—VOL. X. 15 
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still we regret to miss in it that tone of deep spiritual phi- 
losophy which gives to the divinity of Field and others of 
the seventeenth century their commanding influence over the 
mind. We would that our author recognised more fully 
in his conclusions the gulf that separates the dead speculations 
of the understanding from the living truths of the spiritual 
mind. Until this is done, we hold all treatises upon the 
Church to be naught—to work almost as much evil as 
good, by making that to be a word of contention among 
Christians which should be and is a word of peace, and which, 
under God, we doubt not, will be the banner-word of re-union 
in his good time among the scattered hosts of Christ. But 
we would not here be misunderstood as pressing these 
thoughts to the disparagement of our author, still less as 
against his spiritually minded editor, in whose pure-hearted 
catholicity and self-denying devotion to advance it we have 
never ceased to recognise from the hour he first put on his 
armor—the spirit of a purer and a better age. But we 
must not wander from our task.* 

The work before us opens with a definition of the Church 
and the “notes” by which it is to be distinguished. On 
these, as the determining features of Mr. Palmer’s whole rea- 
soning, we must consequently dwell somewhat at large. We 
commence, however, as a matter of guidance, with what he 
does not touch upon —the derivation ef the term Cuurcu. 
“The ancient Saxon word,” says Burns in his Ecclesiastical 
Law, “is Cyrce; the Danish, Kirke; the Belgic, Kercke ; 
the Cimbric, Kirkia or Kurk ;’—all, evidently, the same 
word, and as evidently a corruption of the Greek xvgeaxor, 
belonging to the Lord, or rather, perhaps, xvgsov ovxos, the Lord’s 
house, the latter derivation being analogous to the Ethiopic 
version of it. The earlier and purer pronunciation of the word, 
therefore, which we have lost, the Scotch retain, their Kirk 
coming nearer, in sound, at least, whatever it may do in 
substance, to the primitive Cyrce. But we are safer in 
going for the meaning of Church to its original and scriptural 


* The external appearance of these volumes is more creditable to the publishers 
than their ty agvephieal accuracy. They have the air of being hurried through 
the press. Among such indications, passing by many inaccuracies in dates and 
classical quotations, we would point out a note of the editor’s of half a page in 
length, given on the three hundred and fiftieth page of the second volume, and 
repeated ‘‘ totidem verbis” with some additional matter on the three hundred and 
seventy-first page of the same volume. Ina scholar-like work like the present, 
such inaccuracies are inexcusable, and indeed, touching all the reprints of that 
liberal publishing house, we counsel them to give more heed to minuter accuracy. 
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name, that by which our blessed Lord and his holy apostles 
spoke of it— £xxlyov, “ called forth ;” that is, ‘the Church,” 
in scripture language, is that which stands contradistinguished 
from “the world,” as a body; in like manner as, in the indi- 
vidual, “the spirit” is opposed to “ the flesh,” “ being con- 
trary the one to the other.” By the Church, therefore, is to 
be understood “ those called forth,” or rather, (as the singu- 
lar term imports,) “the plurality of such elect looked at in 
their unity,” that is, as a body compacted of many members, 
and thus, among themselves, united through union with 
Christ, their head. That such “assemblage” belongs to no 
one age, state, nation, or language, but is limited solely by 
its relation to ‘‘ Him who hath called them forth from dark- 
ness into his marvellous light,” is evident, not only from the 
term itself, but also from all that scripture teaches with regard 
to it, as well as from the uniform concurrent language of all 
catholic antiquity ; or rather, we should say, of the Catholic 
Church in all ages. To take one of a thousand illustrations, 
‘“‘'The heavenly city in the days of its pilgrimage on earth,” 
are the words of Saint Augustine, “ admits citizens out of 
all nations, and assembles a company of pilgrims out of all 
tongues, not caring for difference of manners, laws, and cus- 
toms, but rather seeking to preserve and continue them for 
the sake of earthly peace, if only they hinder not the religion 
which teaches tHE ontY Most Hicu anp True.” — Saint 
Augustine’s City of God, |. xix. 

Now, some such catholic definition of the Church must lie 
at the foundation of every sound treatise uponit. The reader 
must not be left in doubt by any vague interpretation nor led 
into error by any unscriptural limitations. We do not lay 
this to the charge of our author; on the contrary, we commend 
his general clearness and scriptural largeness, though he 
does here leave somewhat unsettled in which of the five 
given meanings he uses the term Church; but we do say that 
it is a very common fault, and, where it exists, a fatal one. 
But to look at others. The common law of England thus 
defines the Church, as Gibson teaches: “a spiritual corpo- 
ration having a cure of souls and with a right of tithes.” But 
this is the definition of an established church. That of the 
Thirty-nine Articles is also one having reference less to catholic 
teaching than to local or national questions — to the objects 
for which the Articles themselves were drawn up; that is to 
say, it is ecclesiastical rather than theological. ‘The visible 
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Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men in the 
which the pure word of God is preached and the sacraments 
be duly administered according to Christ’s ordinance in all 
those things that of necessity are requisite to the same.” — 
Article xix. — Of the Church. 

The phrase, “a congregation,” we deem uncatholic. The 
Douay Catechism thus gives the Roman Church definition, 
the error of which is in another point, though of the same 
kind ; “ The Church is the congregation of all the faithful 
under Jesus Christ, their invisible head, and his vicar upon 
earth, the pope.” We need not point out how essentially un- 
catholic the latter clause makes it; but of that hereafier. 
We conclude our definitions with one not to be rejected be- 
cause clothed in poetic numbers : 


“One only way to Life, 

One‘faith delivered once for all, 

One holy band endowed with heaven’s high call, 
One earnest endless strife — 

This is the Church the Eternal] framed of old.’’* 


Now, while the error of bigotry would tie down the defini- 
tion of the Church to that of a sect, the error of the worldly 
reasoner would make its pale co-extensive with religious 
sincerity among professing Christians. Against both these 
errors our author presents an equal impregnable front. To 
the one his language is: ‘The Church means the whole 
society of Christians throughout the world, including all who 
ahr their belief in Christ, and who are subject to 
awful pastors ;” to the other: “ The Church of Christ 
is not formed by the mere voluntary association of individuals, 
but by Divine grace operating either by miracle or by ordi- 
nary means of Divine institution.” Among the questions 
hereupon at once mooted between our author and his editor, 
is one of more especial interest to the American Church in 
its purposed action of sending American bishops beyond its 
own borders to Africa and to Texas. We mean the ques- 
tion (p. 29) whether, in strictness of theological language, 
there be any such thing as national Churches having a 
spiritual existence; as, for instance, whether we should 
say the Church of England, or in England, of America, or im 
America. Palmer justifies the position of national churches 


* Lyra Apostolica, sig. y, (understood to be Keble.) 
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— Bishop Whittingham doubts it. “ In primitive and correct 
language,” says he, ‘it may be doubted whether there is such 
a thing as a national Church.” Pearson, (on the Creed) he 
adds, knows nothing of them, nor Barrow, who looks upon 
such as but confederations, civil, not spiritual unities. Bing- 
ham, too, is silent as to their existence. If, then, such be the 
decision, as it would seem to be, does it not follow, neces- 
sarily, that no Christian church can extend itself nationally 
beyond its own borders. It may extend the Church of 
Christ, but then it is only by planting independent Churches, 
not portions of the national Church, so that an American 
bishop, established in Africa or in Texas, becomes not 
only a misnomer in terms, but what is worse, a solecism 
in doctrine, for would not such bishop, we ask, immediately 
become “ ex vi termini” —an African or a Texan bishop — 
one spiritually supreme within his own Episcopal limits, and 
ecclesiastically independent of all foreign control? To us it 
seems so, and we commend the doubt, at least, to the author- 
ities of the Protestant Episcopal Church, before proceeding 
to legislate or act in the premises. 

The first agitating question, however, taken up by our 
author, relates to “salvation in the Church only.” This he 
decides in the affirmative: * He that will have God for his 
Father, must have the Church for his mother ;” and he shows, 
moreover, such to be the uniform decision, even of all dissent- 
ing churches. Thus speaks Calvin with more than his usual 
emphasis: ‘ Dei favor....ad gregem ejus restringitur ut 
semper exitialis sit ab Ecclesia discessio.”” — Inst. iv. 1., 8. 4. 
Thus say the English Dissenters: ‘The Church, and the 
Church only, will be finally saved: the Church, and the 
Church alone, is the pillar and ground of the truth; the 
Church, and nothing but the Church, secures a living and 
faithful ministry.”— Essays on Church Polity. Even so, too, 
the Quakers: ** Out of the Church there is no salvation ;” 
but, then, they hold “ there may be members of this Catholic 
Church among Heathens, Turks, and Jews.” — Barclay, 
Prop. x., p.- 273. Thus, too, lastly, the Independents, or 
rejectors of all Church government: “ To Christ’s Church 
on the earth... all the promises of God do belong, and are 
confined.” — Owen’s true nature of a Gospel Church, c. xi. We 
have quoted these authorities for the definitive removal of the 
modern prejudice that would connect Popery and intolerance 
with the maintenance of this position, and, through ignorance, 
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balance against it the names of the very teachers here quoted 
in its support. With that view, we say, we have given their 
very words, and yet, notwithstanding this array of concurrent 
authority, for ourselves, we are not ready to adoptit. We 
concur not in this language as either the most scriptural, or 
the most rational, inasmuch as it necessarily either wounds 
Christian charity, by visiting, with certain condemnation, all 
those without the visible Church of Christ, however sincere 
and faithful, or else, with equal falseness to scripture, ex- 
plains away, with a view to comprehend these pious Heathen, 
the visible into the invisible Church. Under either interpre- 
tation we are met by insuperable difficulties. The true 
scripture view, and the safer doctrinal language, we think, 
stands thus: Salvation is of Christ alone, but not alone 
_of the Church visible ; “* There is none other name given 

under Heaven whereby men must be saved.” But, then, 
Christ’s merits overflow the bounds of his sacramental ordi- 
nances, and under God’s mercy apply in such measure as to 
satisfy God’s eternal justice to those who, having never heard 
his blessed name, do yet use well the measure of grace 
afforded them. Surely, at least, under an Apostle’s sanction, 
we may stand firm on this position. ‘ Those that are with 
out,” that is, beyond Christ’s visible Church, “‘ God judgeth.” 
The measure of their final safety is not put on the same scale 
as ours. The Church of Christ is for those to whom the 
Church of Christ is sent. To the Heathen belongs his own 
probation. ‘ What is that to thee?” is the reproof of him 
who would look further. Nor does such judgment, as some 
may think, go to diminish, in aught, Christian zeal for spread- 
ing the Church of Christ among the Heathen. It but puts the 
duty on safer ground than before. Not their condemnation, of 
which we know nothing, but owrs, of which we are certain, if 
we do it not, is the penalty for disobeying the plain injunction 
of Christ, ‘‘ Preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

But this matter demands a little further opening in satis- 
faction of the text already quoted : “ There is none other name 
given under heaven.” There is indeed no other name, that is, 
‘“‘ redemptive power ;” all is of Christ, the Redeemer of men. 
In this sense is the text true inits literalextent; but if, with Ter- 
tullian and Augustine, we make the text assert the condemna- 
tion and misery of all who are not Christians by baptism, and 
explicit belief in the revelation of the new covenant, then 
with Coleridge we say, “ the doctrine is true to all intents 
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and purposes—true in every respect in which any practical, 
moral, or spiritual interest can be connected with it.” It is 
true in respect to every man who has had, or might have had, 
the Gospel preached to him. It is true and obligatory for 
every Christian community, and for every individual 
believer, whenever the opportunity is afforded of spreading 
the light of the Gospel, and making known the name of the 
only Saviour and Redeemer. For even though the unin- 
formed heathen should not perish, the guilt of their perishing 
will attach to those who were commanded to teach them and 
did not. Such conclusions follow logically, because spiritually, 
but when the theological dogmatist proceeds to deduce from 
this text what relates not to man’s duty, but to speculative 
doctrine, and to teach that Socrates and Plato, as well as the 
uninstructed savage in woods or wilds, shall all be condemned 
to bear their part “‘ with the devil and his angels,” then with 
Coleridge again would we remind him, “ that the purpose 
of scripture was to teach us our duty, not to enable us to sit 
in judgment on the souls of our fellow creatures.” — Aids to 
Reflection, Aph. ii., Spiritual Religion. 

The “ notes” of the Church have been, by various theo- 
logians, variously enunciated, but those given by the Con- 
stantinopolitan creed have evidently passed into the widest 
adoption — “‘ ONE, HOLY, CATHOLIC and APOSTOLICAL” — 
*‘ one,” as having unity in all things essential to salvation ; 
“ holy,” as teaching and practising holiness ; ‘ catholic,” as 
exhibiting universality in creed and charity, comprehending 
all baptized Christians within its pale ; and, lastly, “ apos- 
tolical,’”’ as deriving its ministry “a sacraments from those to 
whom Christ committed them. Now we deny not, that in 
the application of these “ notes” there may and must be 
much difference of opinion. In the “ notes” themselves we 
deem there ought not to be any, nor will there be, we think, 
among those who study the question with a view to form 
their opinions, and not to justify opinions already formed. The 
sincere and simple-minded inquirer will find them to be 
scriptural marks, while the reflecting and deep-thinking will 
see them to be necessary ones. The denial in toto of a visible 
Church of Christ, that notion by which all marks of distinc- 
tion are swept away, save holiness in its individual members, 
this is a notion of very recent date in Christendom. It was 
unknown even to those whom it now calls its sponsors, such 
as Luther, Calvin, Beza, and other leaders of the Continen- 
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tal Reformation; for all these speak and reason, on the 
contrary, of the Church as a visible society —‘* Mater vist- 
BILIS,” is the emphatic language of Calvin, “ extra cwus 
gremium nulla est speranda peccatorum remissio nec ulla salus.” 
Instit. iv., c. 1, 8.4. But to look into these notes in order. 

In what consists the “ unity” of this visible Church of 
Christ under its present disunited forms, is doubtless a ques- 
tion demanding much sound Christian discretion in the 
answerer, as well as the deepest heartfelt piety — sound dis- 
cretion, we say, not to compromit the truth of God’s word, 
and a pious and faithful heart to enable him to recognise 
heavenly unity even amid many worldly contests, and in 
the dispersed and torn fragments of that body which 
ought to be on earth as it is in heaven, without rent or 
schism, ‘* woven without seam throughout.” It demands, 
we say, both a high faith and a wide charity thus to embrace 
in love Christ’s scattered members without derogating from 
his truth. Whether our author here comes up to our spi- 
ritual mark we have already hinted. We hold him somewhat 
deficient in that higher logic which raises our conceptions 
without withdrawing our regards from earth, and ventures 
not to measure heavenly things by human standards. The 
unity even of the visible Church of Christ partakes, as we 
deem, of its invisible essence; it is a unity diffusive beyond 
the letter, nor is it to be meted out with that dogmatic strict- 
ness of local bounds which belongs to human institutions. It 
is in truth a heavenly pattern unto which man but approxi- 
mates in his best obedience: where ceases that line which 
determines human acceptance before God through cove- 
nanted mercy, it is not for man imperatively to lay down. 
Closer and closer to that central ideal form of doctrine disci- 
pline and worship which bears the stamp of catholic and 
apostolic antiquity, this is our only rule and measure. 
What degree of doctrinal error, what measure of irregular 
discipline cuts off conclusively from Christian unity and 
sacramental grace, let him decide who thinks he knows; for 
ourselves, as we know not, so are we content to hold such 
departure to be the path of danger to those who follow it, but 
not necessarily that of death. 

The scriptural unity of the Church has its threefold bond, 
in faith, in love, in sacramental ordinances. ll, therefore, 
is not severed till all be broken. The breach of the first 
constitutes heresy, (a:gsovs,) that is, individual choice, with 
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a sinful will, of doctrines against the voice of the Church 
Catholic. The breach of the second causes divisions—a 
solution of the bonds of charity. Of the third the result is 
schism—an actual splitting asunder—a solution of that 
continuity on which depends the common life of the common 
body. But herein must a charity of faith be our rule, 
taught us moreover by the analogy of our own life. It has 
been observed in surgical operations, that nature not only 
quickly re-unites what the knife separates in vital action, but 
that the vital fluid passes even when the nerve is divided, 
provided there be the energy of health in the limb, and the 
parts cut be not too widely separated. Now, let us trust 
that in grace too there is a “ vis medicatrizx,” which not only 
cicatrizes the wound when there is no proud flesh or angry 
swelling, but also leaps the interval, and carries life at least, 
if not full health, to parts that would otherwise gangrene and 
drop off. 

We must distinguish, therefore, between error and heresy, 
between the dissenter and the schismatic, and are justified 
in believing that over her erring and wandering children, 
wherever scattered, the blessing of an apostolic Church 
may and does spread and prevail in the sight of God, even as 
a parent’s prayers for his forgetful, perhaps rebellious offspring, 
and that such therefore may be counted holy even for their 
holy mother’s sake. ‘ Ecclesia mater gentium.” 

But with a view to arrive more exactly at the scriptural 
meaning of the term “ schism,’ we would here add what 
Palmer has not given, some critical data for ascertaining it. 
The Greek word ozioue stands but once untranslated in 
our version, namely, ‘“* That there should be no schism in 
the body.” —1 Corinthians, xii., 25. As noun or verb, how- 
ever, it occurs fifteen times in the original; ten times 
literally in reference to material things, as rocks, the vail, 
etc.; five times figuratively, or rather spiritually; in but 
three, however, with reference to the Church, and these all 
in one single epistle, namely, the First to the Corinthians. 
Now ineach of these the context will lead us to the apostle’s 
meaning. In the first (c. iii., v. 3,) itis clearly a case of 
‘* faction,” leading private Christians to follow man’s teach- 
ing, and raise up sects—‘I am of Paul and Iof Apollos.” In 
the second, (c. xi., v. 18,) relating to the Corinthians’ feasts 
of charity, it is evidently the “ selfish spirit,” leading men 
to the disunion and disorder that flow from want of love — 
NO. XIX.—VOL. X. 16 
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‘“‘ Every one taketh befére other.” And, in the third case, 
(c. xii., v. 25,) it is ambitious rivalry of members — the 
hand, or the eye, or the foot, in rebellious separation from 
that body on which all depend, and which, though consisting 
of many members, has yet but one life and one head. Such 
are obviously the scriptural meanings of this term, leading 
us to the equivalent distinction of, first, schism in the faith 
or teacher ; second, in charity, or disunion in the Christian 
life ; and, thirdly, schism in sacramental union, or separation 
from the Catholic body. 

Of the danger and guilt of schism, in any of its forms, there 
never was any doubtful question in the Church; all Chris- 
tian teachers, those even who have most strikingly exhibited 
it in their own acts, unite in the utter condemnation of it; 
the only difficulty, therefore, lies in the practical determina- 
tion of what schism is. ‘If we leave Christ’s hospital,” 
says Baxter, ‘‘ we cannot expect the presence and help of 
the physician ; nor will he be a pilot to those who forsake his 
ship, nor a captain to those who separate from his army. Out 
of this ark there is nothing but a deluge, and no place of 
rest or safety for a soul.” Admitting this, we are still to seek 
as to what constitutes this “ leaving,” and “ forsaking,” and 
separation.” Does the mere fact, we ask, of separation, 
necessarily involve one or both parties in the guilt of schism? 
or are respective motives to be taken into account, or may 
both be free from sin? If the first be the rule, then is the 
whole Christian world drowned in schism—one half of it 
at a single glance, either the eastern or the western, or both, 
not beingin communion. Then again the Anglican Church, 
or the Church of Rome, which or both? —the Continental 
Reformers or the church from which they went forth? Such 
are the hard, but necessary questions that follow from iden- 
tifying separation with schism. But if Christian motives 
may modify, still more excuse separation, then milder 
conclusions follow. That division, then, only is schism 
which is done in pride, in obstinacy, or in unbelief, as most 
of early divisions, and some modern ones, have obviously 
been. That again is pardonable which is done in error, 
whether of fact or opinion, and in good faith as Christians, 
as Luther and his co-workers in reform, not intending final 
separation.* That again may be termed justifiable separa- 

* For fifty years did the Lutherans continue to ee to a general council ; 


nor did they finally voluntarily separate from the church, but were excommuni- 
cated, and forcibly expelled from it by the Roman pontiff. 
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tion, when, as in the Church of England, it was not from the 
Church Catholic, but solely from a corrupt and usurping 
branch, and that too in necessary defence of scriptural 
rights. In other words, schism, as a fact, is one thing, the 
sin of schism is another, and cannot exist without a partici- 
pation of sinful will; the tenet held may be of schism, and 
yet the man holding it not a schism. His position doubtless 
is a false one, and therefore a dangerous one, but then the 
spirit in which he holds it may be a faultless one, like that of 
a soldier who hath mistaken his orders, and obeys in will 
while he disobeys in fact; wrong in the premises on which 
he reasons, and therefore wrong in his conclusion, but still 
charitably admitting, amid all his logical errors, of being 
right in that higher logic which is of the Spirit’s teaching, 
even that of an humble and a thankful heart that would not 
willingly err from the path of God’s teaching. 

And here again would we quote in support the catholic 
sentiment of Coleridge, “ Resist every false doctrine, but 
call no man heretic.” ‘The false doctrine does not make the 
man a heretic, but an evil heart may make any doctrine 
heretical.” Now our author’s judgment approximates to 
this, sufficient at least to lead him to exonerate from the 
charge of schism the early continental reformers. Their 
appeal to a free general council, persevered in for fifty years, 
and their willingness to abide by the decisions of the Church 
Catholic, take away from their act that contumacy which is 
of the essence of schism. Nor are we without high authority 
in this. 

“Where,” says Hale, with the sound judgment of a lawyer, 
as well as the spirit of a Christian, “ the cause of schism is 
necessary, there, not he that separates, but he that is the 
cause of separation, is the schismatic.” — Tract concerning 
Schism. Nor did the German Protestants, on their part, 
separate from the Church of Rome. As well observed by 
Chillingworth, they were “ non fugit sed fugati,” chased 
and driven from their communion — “ Separatists, therefore, 
not schismatics.” 

How far, indeed, their followers stand free from the charge, 
not professing the same spirit of submission to the Church 
Catholic, our author does not so clearly state. His editor, 
however, very clearly expresses hs conviction that schism 
does rest upon them through their voluntary continuance in a 
state of separation from other portions of the Church Catholic, 
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confessedly not liable to that charge of idolatrous terms of 
communion on which they justified their separation from the 
Church of Rome. 

In the case of the English Dissenters, however, our author 
finds no such qualifying circumstances ; sinful conditions of 
communion, there were none in the English Church. It was 
but upon decent rites and ceremonies they separated, over 
which, as the Church has ever had, both from reason and 
scripture, rightful authority, so of their expediency she alone 
is judge; nor did they profess any submission to the voice of 
the Church Catholic. Such separation was, therefore, not 
without the guilt of schism, greatest, however, in its beginners 
and founders, how far morally resting upon their followers and 
descendants, is a question above man’s decision, and one 
modified indefinitely by each individual’s means of knowing 
and judging of the scriptural “notes” of the Church. Such 
is the charitable teaching even of Archbishop Laud, who cer- 
tainly was not inclined to undervalue the ministerial unity of 
the Church. ‘If any man be a leader and a teaching here- 
tic, and will add schism to heresy, and be obstinate in both, 
he, without repentance, must needs be lost, while many that 
succeed him in the error only, without the obstinacy, may be 
saved....... Isay these, however misled, are neither 
heretics nor schismatics in the sight of God, and are, there- 
fore, in a state of salvation.” — Laud’s Controversy with Fisher, 
sec. 36. 

Among the perilous propositions (popularly speaking) de- 
duced from these principles is, that there cannot be in the 
same portion of Christendom, more than one Church right- 
fully claiming the title of tHe Church of Christ, that is, not 
in schism. Altar cannot rise against altar without sin. 
Thus, in the realm of England, the Church of Rome was 
and is schismatic, having intruded after the Reformation with 
its rival altar for the first time, about the year 1570, when 
members began first to fall off from the Church of England, 
encouraged and stimulated by emissaries sent forth from 
Rome. In Scotland, again, the Kirk, notwithstanding its 
present establishment by the civil authority, is also to be held 
as in schism, the Episcopal Church being its original Christian 
Church, and, however small for a season, yet having never 
failed within that country to claim obedience from Christians 
and being ready to furnish to them a supply of authorized 
pastors. But against popular choice apostolical succession 
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weighed light in the balance there as it has done elsewhere. 
“The will of the people,” to use the poet’s stern satire, ‘* to 
choose their God” was not to be gainsaid : 


“ Speak ye of rights ? What right in Reason’s eye 
Outweighs the sanction of a nation’s nod ? 
Who shall condemn a people ? Who deny 
That people’s privilege to choose their God ?”’* 


But on this principle, how stands, it may be asked, the 
Church named “ Protestant Episcopal” in America? Within 
the borders of the United States, its altar is to the eye but one 
among many, and yét, as would seem by the well established 
principles already laid down, but one of that multitude may 
stand not schismatical. We reply, the only one against which 
the charge of schism can not for one moment rest, appears to 
us to be that one; and, that whether we look to recognised 
ecclesiastical principles or to the well known facts of history. 
In theory, the English colonies were ‘ipso facto” of the 
Church of England, even from their first organization, inde-, 
pe of the fact of its actual introduction, and were thus 

eld to be, as is well known, both by the Parliament and 
convocation of England, being placed by them, both legally 
and canonicaily, under the Episcopal supervision of the Bishop 
of London, saving chartered or proprietary rights in colonies 
not of the crown. Now, against this fundamental condition, no 
hostile prescriptive claim could hold, no ‘non user” work * de- 
feasance,” nor any planting of dissenting congregations break 
this primitive bond so as to withdraw from the Church any 
part of its once appropriated province. The Church of 
England might be negligent of its rights or careless of its 
duties towards its colonies, and we are far from maintaining 
that she either truly appreciated the one or faithfully per- 
formed the other. Not for her, therefore, but for ourselves, 
do we here argue, and claim that, as children, we are not to 
be despoiled of our Christian inheritance because a forgetful 
parent neglected duly to bring us up in “ the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” Thus then, it stands in the sound 
theory of the Church and British constitution. How, too, 
stands it when historically considered ? 

Not only were those who first discovered and took posses- 


* Lyra Apostolica, cxli., 6. (understood to be Newman.) 
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sion of these coasts members of the Church of England, 
planting, therefore, with the British flag, the Church of Bri- 
tain, but the first actual settlement upon them, we mean that 
at Jamestown, Virginia, (1607,) was under the express au- 
thority and guidance of the Church. The Plymouth or In- 
dependents’ settlement came later by thirteen years, (1620 5) 
nor only so, but in studiously rejecting, as they did, all church 
government, it was in itself a nugatory fact as to the intro- 
duction of that which they professed not to introduce — THE 
Cuurcu. Thus then, stood the case with the colonies till 
political separation came and involved: the necessity of eccle- 
siastical separation. Then came the apostolical gift — the 
Episcopate, received from the mother Church in 1784 and 
1787, which gave to the American Church an unquestioned 
independent national existence as a distinct branch of the 
Church of Christ. Nor against this claim of prior right can 
the Church of Rome offer even a semblance of opposition. 
Within the bounds of the original British provinces not only 
was it always a church in schism, as being such in England, 
from which its members came, but also was it such by law 
in the colonies themselves, in all, at least, save in those of 
Maryland and Rhode Island, and there enjoyed but with 
all others an equal toleration. Nor only thus; but its ac- 
tual ecclesiastical establishment in our country by Bishops 
consecrated, through which alone in states not ecclesiastically 
dependent can the Church be established, — this was later 
by several years than that of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
their earliest Bishop (Carroll) for Baltimore bearing date 
1790.* Now we press not this argument to harsh practical 
conclusions, for we hold, as already said, that no spiritual 
truth may be thus safely transferred from its own basis of wide 
principle and translated into the unyielding language of limit- 
ed fact, but we here urge it solely in its defensive character, 
as setting the English Church above named conclusively 
beyond the reach of any suspicion of schism, should any op- 
ponent be inclined to use that argument. Or, were we 
called on to state our conclusion in affirmative terms on this 
point, it would be thus: that, inasmuch as the Church of 


* Nor thus only, but the acknowledged irregularity of Bishop Carroll’s conse- 
cration in its being performed by but one Bishop, and that a titular one, 
(Walmsley,) whose own, too, appears itself to have labored under the same 
irregularity, has cast doubt, even in the minds of many Romanists, on the validity 
of all orders that have subsequently flowed from them. 
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Rome followed the Church of England with its Episcopate,* 
while the Independents and Dissenters had no Episcopate to 
oppose to it, that the Church Catholic, therefore, in its apos- 
tolic form, was earliest established in these United States, 
first as colonies necessarily, and then as states voluntarily, 
by and from the Church of England, an acknowledgedly 
pure branch of the Church of Christ, and that it therefore 
follows, by necessary consequence, as the Church could 
not a second time be planted within it, that, under the 
scriptural obligations of Christian unity, with the penalty of 
schism hanging over those who violate it, all Christians 
were and are bound, on scriptural principles, to look unto 
the communion of that Church. Now this deduction, as 
already said, we state not in the way of condemnation, but 
solely of argument. It follows necessarily, we say, from 
principles not lightly assumed, or partially recognised, but 
principles coeval with Christian teaching, and co-extensive 
with the Christian world, and against which, until as of 
yesterday, no voice of reclamation was ever heard. From 
such principles, we say, it follows necessarily ; let those who 
mislike the inference, in justice to themselves, re-examine 
the premises. 

On this principle it is that all foreign missionary operations 
in the Church should, as we think, ever be conducted. 
Where a recognised Christian church exists, as, for instance, 
in Greece, or the east generally, there no rival church is to 
be set up, no converts sought to be made to a new ecclesias- 
tical establishment, but all Christian teaching from abroad be, 
even as brother teaches brother, on the principle of enlightening, 
not proselytizing — purifying, not overthrowing. To this rule 
there may be no exception, in substance, without incurring the 
guilt of schism ; in form there may be, as where a Christian 
church follows abroad her own children with her own lan- 
guage and liturgy, where difference of tongue demands 
imperatively a different administration. Under this class of 
justifiable exceptions falls the case of an English Bishop on 
the continent of Europe, and another in the Mediterranean, 
as well as the proposed action of the American Church in 
the case of her Texan children. But to pass to an 
analogous question. 


* The earliest Romish Bishop within the United States dates 1790; of the 
Church, one in 1784; two again in 1787; one in 1790. 
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As all division is not to be reputed schism, so neither is 
‘“‘ all error, even in matters of faith, heresy.” Such is the 
charitable title of one of Mr. Palmer’s earlier chapters, 
though not carried out fully in all his conclusions. It breathes 
generally, however, that genuine Catholic spirit which is 
essential to all who would rightly treat of the Church 
Catholic. Between “articles of faith” and ‘“ theological 
doctrines” he draws, as all Christian churches have ever 
concurred in drawing, this distinction, that the rejection 
of the latter is but doctrinal error, that of the former alone 
is heresy, and as such separates those who hold it from the 
true fold of Christ. What determines “ fundamentals,” is, 
however, the question. Our author, though rejecting the 
term, yet ascertains the meaning by the only test that all 
Christians can acknowledge, namely, the coincidence of all, 
or, in other words, the authority of the Church Catholic as 
it has from time to time spoken forth itsjudgments. ‘“ Quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.” Now this is demon- 
stratively an imperative rule even on those who hold to 
individual judgment, even, we say, on their own principle, 
inasmuch as such assent is but the united voice of countless 
individuals, and must, therefore, per force, on that very plea, 
‘“‘ override” the voice of a solitary individual. ‘Thus far at 
least is clear, that in this way, and none other, can the pri- 
vate Christian have any rule as to what are the fundamental 
truths of Christianity apart from his own judgment. But 
here comes up the “ subjective” question, are all such rejec- 
tors to be esteemed “ heretics?” Our author, as already 
said, decides, though doubtfully, in the negative. We would 
he had been more explicit. It is but becoming in an English 
Churchman, when we find even Romish doctors, with Saint 
Augustine at their head, that fountain source of sectarianism, 
thus laying down the law of charitable judgment. “ They,” 
says he, ‘‘ who defend their opinion, though false and per- 
verse, with no pertinacious vehemence ; who have received 
it from parents who had been seduced and fallen into error ; 
they who are seeking after the truth with anxious solicitude, 
and ready to be corrected when they have discerned it, such 
men are by no means to be accounted among heretics.” — 
Aug., Ep. 43. 

But to look at the third “ note” of the Church. It is 
Catuotic. This is a term of praise which the Christian 
church at large has so long allowed itself to be robbed of, 
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that it now finds somewhat of difficulty in reclaiming its own. 
But as a stolen title vests not by use, so is there no prescrip- 
tion that can make this good for the Church of Rome; and 
the Church Catholic may now, as she is actually doing, and 
should have done long since, re-demand it as of her inalien- 
able prerogatives—she, and she alone, is catholic, that is, 
“universal” — (‘ Sancta ecclesia ideo CaTHOLICA quod univer- 
saliter diffusa.” — Isidore) —limited by no bounds save those 
of the fallen race of man, whom she comes divinely com- 
missioned to instruct and save. Hard, then, as it may be to 
change names in popular use, and it would seem to be with 
some no less than to change natures, yet with all reflecting 
minds and thoughtful pens it must and will be done in this 
case, were it but to avoid the literal absurdity of calling the 
same church at the same time both local and universal — 
Roman and catholic. But a higher consideration moves us ; it 
is that the Church of Christ may not be by a Christian tongue 
despoiled of her rightful titles, and one of the true notes 
that belong to her as of her blessed Lord’s personal gift — 
“ Catholic —Go ye into ALL THE worLD” —“ Preach the 
Gospel to EVERY CREATURE.” ‘To prove the catholicity of 
the Church of Christ, is therefore a needless task, as such 
character is involved in her very mission. The Church is 
THE ark sent forth from God amid the outpourings of his 
judgments. Itis THE covenant of mercy established between 
God and rebellious man. It is THe channel of grace which 
Christ hath opened for all those who seek a Saviour. Not, 
therefore, in Rome only, nor yet in churches of Roman 
obedience, but wheresoever man bears about him, and that 
is every where, an accusing conscience, and a heart weighed 
down with the sorrows or the vanities of life for all such 
is THE Church given and provided ; a mother within whose 
capacious bosom the whole world may seek shelter and find 
repose — “ shelter,” through faith in a crucified Saviour; 
“‘ repose,” through grace bestowed by a risen Saviour. 
Therefore is it that we deny such epithet to any local limited 
church, were it even of tenfold the extent which the Church 
of Rome is or may claim to be. Were there but one single 
communion upon earth, pure in faith, and apostolic in minis- 
try, standing apart from Roman jurisdiction, the Church of 
Rome would still be but a main branch, not the root of the vine, 
but wide-spread and mighty, still not catholic. How much less, 
then, now, we say, when the Eastern Church divides Chris- 
NO. XIX.—VOL. X. 17 
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tendom with her, and the Churches of England and America, 
and the north of Europe, quarter it, and the Continental 
Reformers, with their descendants, again limit that remainder. 
Let this, then, we urge, be with all catholic Christians 
a settled question, and let the Church of Rome be content to 
yield back to the voice of enlightened Christendom what 
she once arrogantly extorted from the fears or ignorance of 
debased and unenlightened Christendom, that of being the seat 
and centre of the sole true Church of Christ; or, as the 
creed of Pope Pius the Fourth puts it in the confession 
of its members, (that creed by which Rome cuts herself off 
from the unity of the Church,) “ I acknowledge the Holy 
Catholic Apostolic Church (of Rome) to be the mother and 
mistress of all other churches, and I promise true obedience 
to the Bishop of Rome, successor to Saint Peter, prince of 
the apostles and vicar of Jesus Christ.’”— Art. x. It is 
worth while here to note, in passing, the consistency of this 
infallible church. Hear what she has elsewhere said in 
purer times, “ I confidently affirm,” says Gregory the First 
of Rome, (1. 6, ep. 30,) ‘ that whoso calls himself universal 
Bishop, is a forerunner of Antichrist.” ** Superbum nimis est,” 
he adds, it is too proud for a Christian ; it belongs to him 
who fell through pride. Nor do we say this in the spirit of 
defiance or contumely; viewed simply as the Church of 
Rome, apart from her papal errors, even we do her reverence 
as the mighty mother of many children, for ages, under 
God’s providence, the watchful guardian of apostolic faith ; 
the nurse of Christian piety and self-sacrificing charity ; the 
great missionary teacher of the heathen in the north and 
east: and in the west and south, the sole, or next to sole, 
conservator of the light of human learning. Such is her 
fairer portrait in the eyes of the truly catholic Christian. 
But alas for human pride: as a church, on the other hand, 
clothed in papal garments sitting in the temple of God, and 
claiming to be as God; calling on the nations of the earth 
to bow down and receive her yoke on their necks, and her 
bridle in their mouths, claiming the infallibility of Christ for 
all her private judgments, and enforcing them with fire and 
sword wherever her power went, and with anathema and 
interdict wherever her name was feared, and finally cutting 
herself off from all communion with the rest of the Christian 
world, by nazling to the mast, as in the Tridentine Council she 
did, her otherwise transient and curable errors, how can we 
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but regard the Church of Rome, if not as the prophesied 
mother of abominations, at least as foremost among those 
predicted branches of the Church of Christ which should 
most need to be purged and purified ; first among those 
forewarned teachers whose guileful words should eat as doth 
a canker into the very heart of Gospel truth, and who, there- 
fore, should themselves be saved but as by fire. 

But in here opening this searching question we have anti- 
cipated our author, who reserves to the last the subject of 
the papal power. We may, therefore, return to it before 
closing. 

Pass we on to the last * note’ of the Church, aposToLicaL 
“ derived from the apostles,” such derivation being obviously 
essential to whatever church professes to be founded by 
Christ, since into their hands was the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion fully given, with the command that they in like manner 
should confer that ministry they had received on others after 
them, as we know they did. Between Christ and his 
Church, therefore, the apostles constitute a necessary link ; 
through them, if true, it must pass; from them it must, by 
regular derivation, be derived. This atleast isclear. From 
this, then, it follows, by necessary consequence, that no 
ministry in the Christian Church not traceable up by visible 
succession to them, is a ministry with covenanted power to 
teach or seal. To teach with charity simply, we deny not. 
This is an attribute of the Christian calling, and belongs 
therefore, to every Christian, but to teach with authority 
belongs only to an apostolic ministry, sent as ambassadors 
by those whom Christ himself sent. Still more is it the 
peculiar province of such ministry, in God’s name, and in 
Christ’s behalf, * to loose and to bind’’—to seal the cove- 
nants—to draw down on the penitent believer no doubtful 
blessings, and in the sacrifice of prayer and praise to bear 
up, in no doubtful acceptance, unto Christ’s throne, the 
homage of an assembled church. That such ministry must 
be of Christ, and therefore through his apostles, and, 
therefore, by an external visible calling through those by 
them called, is the position which our author both maintains 
and establishes, and that both scripturally and logically, on 
the score of reason, and on the concurrent testimony of the 
Church. That such position may and will provoke contro- 
versy is to be expected ; it is the necessary result of some 
having fallen off from such church and ministry, but then it will 
do dissenters no harm to re-examine the ground on which 
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they now stand; it may be they are in error either in their 
premises or their conclusions. Let us look a moment at this 
matter. 

Few of such reasoners but imagine they have the early 
reformers on their side in this question, and that the doctrine of 
an apostolical ministry is exclusively a Romish doctrine, or 
extending only to the high church school in the Church of 
England and America, and it would doubtless much surprise 
them to be told that there are few writers who stand up more 
strenuously for such ministry than the very writers to whom 
they are so ready to appeal for their own lax opinions— Lu- 
ther and Calvin and Zuinglius, etc. Yet such is the case, 
and may be shown, though for our specific authorities we 
have not here room. We would only add, that acknowledg- 
ments of the apostolic origin and character of such ministry 
and Episcopal government are not only drawn by Mr. Palmer 
from individual judgments, but from sources still less thought 
likely to furnish them — the public confessions of the reform- 
ers, such as that to the diet of Spires, then the subsequent 
confession of Augsburg, the articles sent by the Lutherans 
to the reformed in France, the articles of Smalcalden, drawn 
up by Luther himself, etc., etc. Even as late down as 1647, 
(Westminster Con., c. 25,) the Presbyterians in England 
still held language which their descendants would now term 
Romish, acknowledging ‘the Catholic visible Church,” and 
that to her “ Christ hath given the ministry oracles and ordinances 
of God.” Even Owen, the father of English Independents, 
denies not the need of an external call for the ministry. 
** None can or may take this office upon him or discharge the 
duties of it which are peculiarly its own, with authority, but 
he who is called and set apart thereunto according to the 
mind of Jesus Christ.” — Gospel Church, c. iv. The words 
of Tertullian we may cite, as exhibiting how this belief stood 
in the earlier ages of the Church. Of heretical sects, he 
says, as appealing to a principle settled, ‘* Let them declare 
the origin of their Churches, let them unfold the catalogue of 
their Bishops, so descending by succession from the beginning 
that the first bishop had as his ordainer and predecessor some 
one of the apostles or of the apostolic men who remained 
united to the apostles.” —- De Prescrip., c. 32. Or again, 
more succinctly, in the language of Optatus, “‘ You, who pre- 
tend to claim for your own the holy Church, declare the 
origin of your Episcopal See.” — Epis. ad Mag. 

But touching this doctrine of a ministry to be perpetuated 
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by succession, is not even reason, we ask, a competent judge, 
seeing that the reverse involves a most evident absurdity? Of 
the Christian ministry, there can be but two possible visible 
sources — apostolic succession or human origination — the 
will of Christ or the will of man; one or other must be, there 
is no “ tertium quid.” If then we revolt from the idea of a 
Christian ministry of man’s will, the apostolic must be our 
choice; and from one that is traceable to that source can we 
alone look for grace, for it is evident the power conferred at 
any one step in the chain cannot go beyond that originally 
possessed and given. We cannot make that chain subse- 
quently strong of which the first link is feeble. What, there- 
fore, the first self-constituted priest could not rightfully do, 
no successor deriving from him can; and, in consistency, we 
should shrink from the administrations of the one as we would 
from those of the other. ‘This then, at least, is clear in this 
tangled question, either all Christians are priests and entitled 
to administer the sacraments, or those only whom Christ 
hath visibly called to that office, age after age —through those 
whom, by his holy apostles, he first called and sent forth as 
rulers to ordain others. Either they only whose commission 
is traceable to the apostles, or else all men, and why not all 
women and all children ?—all, at least, themselves baptized 
and capable of knowing and feeling the truths of redemption. 
But if this were absurd, then is the position absurd that 
leads to it, and we are thrown back necessarily on an 
apostolically derived and regularly perpetuated ministry as 
an essential type of the Catholic Church, and therefore, we 
say, essential, doubtless, to the perfect life of all its living 
branches. But let us here, again, guard against being mis- 
understood. We say perfect life— there may be a vitality am- 
perfect ; we say, too, living branches, not living members, that 
is churches, not individual Christians, a distinction we the 
more readily open, inasmuch as it is too little attended to in 
this argument, and as too it bears on a mooted question now 
widely before the Church in this country, we mean the 
validity of irregular baptisms—a question not wisely moved, 
but not the less requiring to be wisely settled. That it is by 
baptism the privileges of church membership are bestowed 
and held, there can be no dispute ; our blessed Lord’s pri- 
mal command, the Church’s universal practice, the uniform 
language of creeds and catechisms,* conclusively settle it. 


_ * “Baptism, wherein I was made a member of Christ, a child of God, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven.” — Church Catechism. 
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The living member depends on his valid haptism. The living 
branch depends on the possession of the priestly office, that is, on 
ministers duly empowered to set forth the atoning sacrifice, 
or, in other words, the true Church depends on having within it 
valid communion. Now, it will not be pretended, that these 
two powers are co-existent or involve equally the mysterious 
grace of the priestly office. Thus: deacons may baptize, 
priests only may administer the communion. And this in 
strict accordance with scripture, where it is clear that our 
Lord’s commission to baptize was not interpreted as confined 
to the apostles, while it is equally clear that the higher sacra- 
ment was thus limited. To them alone he spake, “ Do this 
in remembrance of me.” It is obvious, therefore, that the lower 
power of valid baptism may exist in hands where the higher 
power of valid communion exists not, and if the concurrent 
voice of the Church be found to have so ruled it, then may we 
hold such charity orthodox ; namely, that valid baptism may 
come from the hands of dissenters, and therefore, admit mem- 
bers into the Church of @hrist and yet not recognise as valid 
their communion ; not that the Church justifies, but only that 
it does not nullify lay baptism. The Church Catholic has 
always put such baptism where the judicious Hooker so 
conclusively places it—on the distinction between an act 
wregular and an act wvalid. Baptism by lay hands is 
against order, but not, therefore, without force — ‘ fiert 
non debet, factum valet.” To all, even thus baptized, does 
the Church Catholic now open freely, as she has ever, the 
portals of her life-giving communion, and now to undertake 
to close them would be not only to scout all catholic anti- 
quity, but, moreover, to vex the Church with a thousand 
questions infinitely more perplexing as well as dangerous to 
Church principles than the one it seeks to solve. 

Among the stumbling-blocks that arise from ecclesiastical 
history to a right view of the Church, none stand so pro- 
minent as its two mightiest facts, the domination of the 
Church of Rome for a thousand years, and the permanent 
disrupture of the Church’s primitive order by the continental 
reformation. Both are facts too mighty in themselves 
readily to work in as parts of a scheme; it seems as if they 
must themselves be the plan and scheme, and other events 
but accessories to them. Thus reasons and feels the papal 
follower: such dominion, so powerful and so enduring, can- 
not but be of God; all other churches, in comparison with 
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it, appear but vanity and dissolution, and hence he con- 
cludes that the church, and ithe Roman pale, are to be held 
coincident. ‘Thus, on the other hand, too, reasons and feels 
the dissenting reformer; so great and so blessed, in his judg- 
ment, was that event; so mighty in its progress, and so 
blessed in its issues, that the whole scheme of the Church 
Catholic, from the beginning, must be measured and esti- 
mated by its principles, and consequently that polity which 
it rejected cannot be essential tothe Christian Church. Thus 
is it that vain, fond man, would measure God’s ways by his 
ways, and patch up and alter God’s eternal counsels in 
accommodation to his own petty passions or wayward cour- 
ses. The true light in which the thoughtful, humble-minded 
Christian is to look at these events is this, simply as facts in 
the history of man, and not at all as developments in God’s 
plan for man’s redemption. ‘The Romish domination, there- 
fore, may flourish or may fade, the Protestant reformation 
may bring forth good fruit or evil, and yet abides the Church 
of Christ unchanged and unchangeable in 4ll its saving 
truths and principles ; not one jot or tittle of it passes away. 
What it was when Christ founded it, when Paul planted 
and Apollos watered, and God gave the increase, such is it 
now, and such will it be, till, under God’s good guidance, 
it has gathered in its final harvest ; then cometh the end, 
when truth and error shall stand apart, and men and angels 
will behold plainly what the faithful Christian even now is 
confident of through faith, how little the triumphs of God’s Holy 
Church have to do with even the best triumphs of man’s 
teaching, and how, under God’s gracious alchemy, even the 
wrath of enemies and the wrong-doing of friendsare here con- 
verted to the praise of the everlasting Gospel. 

On the subject of the Eastern, or Greek Church, our author 
is alike learned and liberal, defending them from the charges 
of heresy and schism, and justifying their separation from 
the external communion of the west. ‘The unchristian tyranny 
of the Church of Rome was itself the schism. Thus when 
the Emperor, John Paleologus, came to Italy to solicit succor 
against the Turks, it was demanded as its base condition 
from him, that he should acknowledge “the primacy of the 
Roman see over the whole Catholic Church, to whom recourse 
should be had in all causes which concern the Church, and 
to whom all churches and all bishops owe obedience and 
submission.” Such obedience that Church, which has ever 
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rightly named itself the “ Holy Catholic and — 
Church of the East,” could not and did not give ; unchristian 
division followed, but in it the sin of schism, so far as that is 
chargeable, rests on the church that caused it, the arrogating 
Church of Rome. It is a singular fact, that at the time of 
this separation the two churches divided precisely, as would 
seem, the Christian world between them, the number of 
dioceses ranked in connection with either church numbering 
equally one thousand and twenty sees. (Vol.i., pp. 198, 199.) 

On the subject of the Nestorians our editor again differs 
from his author, and we fully concur with him, in relieving 
from the charge of heresy and schism that interesting por- 
tion of the Apostolic Church.* On all such points involving 
doubt, the most charitable conclusion is, in our judgment, the 
most logical. With the old Saxon Aldhelm we are ready 
to hold, that “‘a true faith and brotherly love go hand in 
hand,” or to borrow the more figurative words of one whose 
monuments of charity bear record that he spake out of a 
full heart, and one of the least doubtful saints of the Romish 
calendar: ‘ Prayer,” says Saint Bernard, “ was in a bar- 
ren land, and without food. Our King, whose nature is 
goodness, moved by Prayer’s tears, exclaimed, ‘ Whom shall 
we send?’ Then said Charity, ‘ Here am I, Lord, send 
me.’”’ On this pointof imputed heresy, the judgment of Field, 
as quoted by Bishop Whittingham, is both more philosophical 
and more charitable than that of Palmer. “ These,” says 
he, “ holding the rule of faith, and believing all those things 
that are, on the peril of damnation, to be particularly and 
expressly known and believed, and their separation not 
growing (for aught we know) out of pharisaical and damna- 
ble pride, but out of error not directly contrary to the rule 
of faith, or some other human infirmity or defect, and it no 
way appearing that their obstinacy is such, that though they 
knew they did amiss they would still continue to do so, we 
account them in the number of the churches of God, and 
doubt not but that innumerable living and dying in them, 
notwithstanding their sundry defects, imperfections and 
wants, are and have been saved.” — Of the Church, |. iii., c. v. 

But it would extend our notice too far to follow our author 
through the multiplied questions of historic interest which his 


* See Palmer, part i., c. xiv. ; also, part iv., c. ix., § iii., together with Bishop 
Whittingham’s notes in loco. Also Dr. Grant’s recent visit. 
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subject brings before him. We prefer, therefore, looking 
into the question of his work again at large, with especial 
reference to its bearing on our own western Christian world. 
In taking up such catholic view of our subject, we, as Ame- 
rican Christians, may be said to enjoy some especial 
advantage over those of elder Christendom. The Christian 
Church has there been so long and closely identified with 
local and national interests, that it is no easy task, even in 
thought, to rise above such entanglement, and separate its 
heavenly from its earthly elements. , We do not deny that 
such separation is, and ever has been made, by pious and 
eatholic minds there, as elsewhere, and that there, too, we find 
both our teachers and prompters in this holy task; but what 
we mean is this, that churchmen in America, going upon 
sound Church principles, do rise more readily, and perhaps 
more truly, into catholicity than our elder brethren of Euro- 
pean Christendom. Blest, too, in that respect, ‘‘is a pilgrim 
church,” for its ties of earth are both fewer and less strin- 
gent, while its heavenward path lies more clear and free. 
The licentious spirit of a worldly will, here once trampled 
under foot, leaves free the Christian to rise at once un- 
trammelled into purer regions—a Church “ ong, HOLY, 
CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLICAL,” thus becomes the pole star of 
his desires, the anchor of his hopes, the home of his: best 
affections ; no temporal head to thwart, no civil establish- 
ment to allure as in the Church of England, no local centre 
of unity to delude as in the Church of Rome, with its arro- 
gant claims and its usurping sovereignty ; none of these clog 
his flight up to the “ blue empyrean.” The vision of a 
church is before him, wide as a fallen world, pure as: the 
heaven from which it springs, with its centre every where, 
and its circumference nowhere. The same, and not the 
same, go where he will, with its “‘ countless shrines all one.” 
This vision, we say, is ever before his better thoughts, and 
he realizes its fulfilment clearly, with open eye, wherever he 
finds Christ truly preached, and his sacraments duly adminis- 
tered, and even beyond these verifying marks he can yet see 
its true members, though with dimmer eye, wherever Chris- 
tian baptism extends, and the catholic Christian spirit has 
taken up its abode within the heart— wherever any are 
found who, having by baptism put on Christ, though it may 
be administered by irregular hands, yet have with willing 
minds gone on, though it may be, too, through manifold 
NO. XIX.—VOL. X. 18 
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errors, to seek and to know Him whose name they bear; in 
whose mediation alone they trust, and whose healing spirit 
they daily supplicate. Such, we say, is the notion of ©HE 
Cuurcu which promptly opens to the eye of the American 
Christian whose heart is but once set right to seek it. We 
deny not that it requires in him a deeper previous self-renun- 
ciation than belongs to those who have been from infancy 
less their own teachers in civil and religious questions. On 
the contrary, we deem his first struggle a far greater one to 
abandon his uncatholic self-confidence, to put on the child- 
like spirit, and to seek God and his gracious influences, 
humbly and thankfully, through those sacramental channels 
which Christ hath appointed, and which speak peace but to 
the believing trustful spirit. This victory over self-will, 
under the mental as well as external habits of our demo- 
cratic training, is doubtless a contest neither so readily 
undertaken nor so easily won, with us, as elsewhere, and 
yet when won, is the victory, we deem, more perfect ; 
and that from spirits thus defecated, from minds thus disci- 
plined, provided they possess the requisite powers of intellect, 
and needful ecclesiastical learning, would we rather look to 
receive the scriptural scheme of the Church of Christ, and 
anticipate in their conclusions a firmer and a purer catholi- 
city than from any equivalent source in any other portion of 
Christendom. There are sneerers doubtless in elder Chris- 
tendom who will esteem this language but as another proof 
of our western self-exultation. Be it so; as Christians and 
churchmen, as well as patriots, we bide our time. Westward 
not only “ the course of empire takes its way,” but religion, 
too; we see as yet but their rising beams in the new 
world ; before their meridian who will pretend to measure 
their altitude? True to ourselves who will venture to set 
limits to our coming power? true to our God and Saviour 
who will narrow the triumphs of his Church, or say that, 
under God’s Providence, America may not be called, in her 
mission, to instruct even her own Christian parent — how 
best to heal divisions among professing Christians — how 
best exhibit the catholic principles of a primitive age, 
and thus become the restorer of unity to the divided Church 
of Christ — such unity, we mean, as man’s free nature 
admits of, and God’s providence every where exhibits in the 
works of his hands; the unity of united parts, tfiformity 
that excludes not harmonious variety — the unity of the tree 
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with its common root, yet varying branches, and ike, yet 
unlike, countless leaves—the unity of animal life with its 
concurring members, and its ruling Head, though not here 
on earth, or nearer yet, the unity of loving and agreeing 
hearts —a family of Christian charity—one, yet many, 
bound together by the visible ties of an open communion, 
and yet more closely by that invisible bond which binds into 
one the saints on earth with the saints in heaven. 

Such Catholic unity, holy and apostolic, fo witness its rule 
on earth is among the treasures of as yet unfulfilled prophecy, 
and so far as man may look into the future, no portion, 
surely, of Christendom opens so fair a field for its earliest 
development as the virgin soil of America, where it already 
exists as a kingdom not of this world. One fact, at least, 
must stand unquestioned, and that is, that in no portion of 
Christendom are these principles of a true Catholic Church 
making more rapid progress or taking a higher stand than 
here. Christians of every varying name and creed hear and 
read of them, wonder at them, fight against them, refute as 
they proceed their own uncatholic errors, argue themselves 
into positions they set out with opposing, and end at last with 
adopting, in their own language, those very same invidious 
principles which, in another’s language, they had anathema- 
tized, the name of which they had misliked, but the nature 
of which, until they came to oppose them, they had never 
truly understood. Now, such transformation is unquestioned 
fact in the history of thousands, and no wonder, for these are 
principles that lie deeply hidden in every humble believing 
Christian spirit; and, in adopting them, the mind is but 
bringing forth of its own stores, taught therein not of man 
but of the spirit. Therefore, do we predict for these princi- 
ples in a land which, with all its religious errors, is a land 
inquisitive in its search of truth and fearless in its profession 
of it, a widespread if not an early triumph. The Church 
Catholic has, as already said, but one truly formidable foe 
in our land —the arrogance of self-will, that heathen goddess 
of liberty whom we have exalted into a rival to God, and 
at whose footstool we are too apt to offer that homage we 
owe but to Him “ whose we are and whom we serve.” Not 
till we feel that there is for man a higher law than of his 
own making, a happier rule than his own will, a truer free- 
dom than his own choice, a safer path than mere sincerity of 
faith, and a surer criterion of revealed truth than his own 
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arrogant interpretation of it—not till then can we ever 
appreciate, even in thought, the blessings, nay, even the very 
nature of the Church Catholic. But all these are only varying 
forms of man’s over-confident, unregenerate, self-choosing 
nature. The moment that illusion vanishes and he begins to 
look out of himself for wisdom and guidance, that moment 
arises within him the true vision of the Church of Christ—a 
guide that is wiser, a rule that is higher than himself, a chan- 
nel of grace efficient because appointed, and available be- 
cause covenanted, and that to all who seek faithfully spiritual 
life through its life-giving sacraments. 

We have termed this the only enduring obstacle in our 
country to the growth of true Church principles. There are 
others, indeed, but of a more temporary existence — errors 
which are working out their own cure—poisons which have 
already begun to exhibit their own antidote. Among them 
we would note first, the spirit of dissent which, through its 
naturally advancing excesses, is leading men’s minds back 
tounion. The thoughtful Christian cannot long rest contented 
either with the principle or the practice of dispersion. It is 
not the 1pEa involved in Christian faith, not the image im- 
pressed on his conscience ; on the contrary, it is alien to it, 
and, in its working, destructive of it. Union, on the other 
hand, is of its essence; therefore it is, that in the midst of 
ruin his heart will ever be bringing up the picture of the true 
Church of Christ, and, by degrees, he will seek to rebuild 
that temple he once labored to pull down. Now, such we 
believe to be the rising spirit in our country—a work which 
God is blessing and, in his own good time, will bring about. 
In the meantime, we see it working, and day by day is the 
Church gathering the fruits of it. 

A second evil, working out its own cure, is the departure 
from an apostolic ministry, the result of which has been and 
daily is, to prostrate under the feet of the laity the spiritual 
power of the ambassador of Christ. In doctrine, in dis- 
cipline, in the administration of the sacraments, is the dis- 
senting minister at the mercy of his own congregation, and 
the teacher daily instructed by those whom he is appointed 
to instruct. Such, then, feel that they have Jost their true 
position — that which Christ willed and commanded his min- 
isters to take —and they feel too that they can regain it only 
by being replaced on the apostolic platform, and in‘the per- 
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ception of such necessity, they go but little, we think, beyond 
the sense of those even by whom they are thus depressed. 

But to come to one of more recent rise. The transcend- 
ental scheme of religion, now so rife in our eastern states, and 
not unlikely to spread far and wide in our country among the 
educated and refined of the Unitarian name ; this is but the 
last phase, we deem, of that semi-infidel error as it verges 
towards extinction ; it is but one of its necessary transforma- 
tions, coming on as reflection leads forward the mind to feel 
for the foundations on which its baseless faith rests, and, 
wheresoever the mind is honest in that search, will lead it 
around the reasoning sphere (should life outlast its wander- 
ings) until brought back to the only true resting-place for 
the weary soul—an authoritative Church with its written 
law, commissioned ministers, catholic creed, and sacraments 
of atonement. Thus did Goethe travel around the trans- 
cendental circle, through all its degrees of infidelity, till 
brought back to his original starting point—the Christian 
faith. We fear not, therefore, this passing pestilence in our 
land; it is but error fermenting into truth, and is to be 
met and conquered so far as it is needful —not by sneers nor 
scorn, for it is the error of a sincere misguided mind — but by 
a deeper and truer transcéndentalism—one that transcends 
things temporal to rest in things spiritual. The gospel 
alone teaches the true transcendental philosophy—* To walk 
by faith and not by sight.” 

One other opponent there is, of a more formidable cha- 
racter, because it is error prevailing by means of the truths it 
embodies, and that is, the rapidly increasing influence among 
us of the Church of Rome. ‘That to it is not to be denied 
the common right to the Christian name, we have already 
admitted ; that it is not to be cast forth of the pale of Christian 
sympathy by being identified with the prophetic Antichrist, 
we have already expressed our more than doubts; but still, 
we do not doubt but that the errors which divide it from the 
rest of Christendom are more dark and less curable than 
those that separate any other portions of the Christian 
name, and that it stands, therefore, at the present moment, a 
greater obstacle to the advance of true Catholic principles in 
America, as well as with a more threatening aspect on its 
internal peace, both political and religious, than, perhaps, all 
other causes combined. 

A few words to both these points. The resistance of the 
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Church of Rome to true Catholic Church principles, arises 
not from its administration, but is an essential part of its na- 
ture; it is the false rock of Roman infallibility, on which it 
has chosen to pledge its existence. oman and Papal is of 
its essence ; whatever doctrine is not of that teaching is 
error; whatever Church not derived from it is in schism, and 
all such error and schism is fatal and damnable, and this is 
a judgment of the Church, irreversible, they teach, as God’s 
truth, having been in so many words reduced into the creed 
of the Church and added as twelve new articles to its 
earlier creeds by the Council of Trent and the infallible au- 
thority of Pope Pius the Fourth. To the Church of Rome, 
therefore, change cannot come, and yet without change from 
her false positions, it would seem as if her reconcilement 
with the Church Catholic were impossible. Our only com- 
fort here comes from faith. Though with man it be im- 
possible, yet “ with God are all things possible.” 

Under these contradictory feelings nothing is harder to the 
right-minded Christian than to use language towards the 
Church of Rome at once respectful enough for its orthodox 
truths, and yet condemnatory enough for its unscriptural false- 
hood. We can hardly speak in any terms of it without 
either wounding charity or wounding truth. In its apostolic 
ministry, in its primitive orthodoxy, in its sacraments of 
grace, we reverence it as among the pillars of that temple 
which God, and not man, hath builded ; but alas for the worm 
at its heart; its bigotry, its corruption, and its spirit of 
worldly domination. Yet even these are not the impassable 
gulf. Not for her corrupt doctrines or practices does she 
stand at such an illimitable distance from the true catholic 
Christian ; these might be reformed, or, even as they stand, 
are not necessarily repugnant to the vital graces and growth 
of the Christian; nor yet for her bigotry, as arising from 
ignorance and false zeal, for this, Christian education, and 
the light of God’s truth, and the exercise of a more reflecting 
reason, might suffice to alter; nor yet again, evil and un- 
christian as that is, is the spirit of worldly domination the 
insuperable obstacle, for that, too, as it was the growth of 
ignorance and a dark age, so, too, under the spirit of a more 
enlightened one, might it stand rebuked and corrected ; not 
for these, therefore, do we feel constrained to hold aloof from 
all contact with the Church of Rome, but because she has 
bound herself by oath never to cease to contemn all other 
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claims to the Christian name, and, trampling them under 
foot, to hold all who yield not unlimited submission to Rome, 
as anathematized, and beyond the pale of salvation.* 

But as patriots, too, have we another charge against her. 
In another light does the Church of Rome in America 
awaken fears ; we allude to its threatened political influence, 
to that spirit of temporal dominion which flows necessarily 
from its fundamental error of holding to Rome as the cen- 
ure, and the pope as the universal head of the Church of 
Christ ; for it follows, of course, as the first of Christian du- 
ties, that of bringing all into subjection to him. But thisisa 
subject too wide to be entered upon at the close of our article, 
as well as too remote from the immediate work before us, to 
be here rightly taken up. Some more appropriate occasion 
will not certainly long be wanting, if the indications of that 
usurping spirit continue to open upon us as they have lately 
done ; tll then we forbear to stir a question that is not with- 
out its alarming aspects to the lover of his country’s as well 
as of his church’s freedom ; a subject of no unreasonable 
anxiety to the thoughtful statesman as well as the true 
catholic churchman. But we would not willingly close with 
words that may sound uncharitable; we would rather that 
our last impression should be one of peace and fraternal 
love to all that bear the name of Christ, the recognition of 
brother to every baptized Christian. This sentiment we 
know not better how to convey than by re-stating our pic- 
tured vision of the true Church Catholic —as a temple of 
God visible on earth, but hiding its Head in heaven, and 
outstretched to encompass all nations — with Christ’s atone- 
ment for its corner-stone — with the Bible for its foundation- 
walls — an apostolic ministry for its guarding-buttresses — 
baptism its wide and open, but still only door of entrance — 
holiness, with charity, for its far-stretching aisles — faith its 


* We subjoin the three closing articles of the creed of Pope Pius the Fourth: 

“X. Tacknowledge the Holy Catholic Apostolic Church for the mother and 
mistress of all other churches, and I promise true obedience to the Bishop of 
Rome, successor to Saint Peter, prince of the apostles, and vicar of Jesus Christ. 

“XI. I likewise undoubtedly receive and profess all other things delivered, 
defined and declared by the sacred canons and general councils, and ansew mags | 
by the. holy council of Trent, and I condemn, reject, and anathematize all 
things contrary thereto, and all heresies which the church has condemned, 
rejected, and anathematized. 

“ XIL I, N.N., do, at this present, freely profess, and sincerely hold, this true 
Catholic faith, without which no one can be saved, and I promise most constantly 
to retain and confess the same entire and inviolate, with God’s assistance, to the 
end of my life.” — Creed of Pope Pius IV. 
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high altar of true but bloodless sacrifice—and love to a 
redeeming Saviour the kindling fire upon it. Such, in our 
eyes, is the Church of Christ, the sanctifier of nations, and 
let whoso enters therein put off his shoes from off his feet, 
(that is, the defilement and the entanglement that comes of 
this world’s questionings,) for ‘the place whereon he 
standeth is holy ground.” ; 
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TuE novelist who succeeds in creating and describing an 
imaginary character, that ever after remains in the memories 
of men ranked among the real existences of the past, both 
illustrates his own merit and secures his fame. An ingenious 
plot, with a variety of incident, may make an interesting 
tale that will occupy the attention pleasantly, and leave 
agreeable impressions upon the mind. But that these im- 
pressions may be lasting, our sympathies must be excited 
by the characters that are introduced ; and if, when we lay 
down the work, there is not one of the persons described in 
it with whom we part as we would do with a familiar 
acquaintance, the chances are a hundred to one that our 
first perusal will be our last. Who of us, for instance, does 
not look upon Robinson Crusoe as an old friend, an intimate 
companion of our boyhood, whose hold upon our hearts will 
continue during our lives; and who, in awarding to Defoe 
the high rank that he holds among novelists, does not found 
his judgment upon the extraordinary merits of the solitary 
monarch of Juan Fernandez? Scott, in our opinion, owes 
his exalted station as a writer of fiction to his success in this 
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particular. He has peopled the past for us with creatures of 
his imagination, so distinctly drawn that we can claim to 
have been cotemporary with them all. And even where 
Scott has introduced into his works persons who really 
lived, and with whose actions history had previously made 
us familiar, he fashions our estimate of them at will, and his 
pages furnish afterwards the history to which we most readily 
attach our credence. What was apparently so easy to Scott, 
has been rarely accomplished by his successors. In the 
long list of James’s novels, and we have read them all, 
there is not one to which we can at this moment refer as 
containing a character that has since pleasantly and uncalled 
recurred to us. All have been to us as the passengers with 
whom we are thrown in contact in stage-coaches and steam- 
boats, and whom we forget as soon as the journey that we 
have accidentally made together has terminated. Bulwer 
has not been much more successful than James. And we 
were really afraid that Scott had anticipated all the national 
talent in this respect for a century at least— as a spendthrift 
ensures future poverty by present extravagance — when 
*¢ Boz” introduced Pickwick and Sam Weller, and last, and 
nobly and gloriously, little Nell, to the depths of our affec- 
tions, and placed them side by side with Crusoe and Dominie 
Sampson, Meg Merrilies and Coeur de Lion, Edie Ochiltree 
and Queen Mary, Jeannie Deans and Dalgetty, for the admi- 
ration of posterity. 

We know that we are right in thus estimating the power 
of individualizing imaginary character as the surest, if not 
the only guarantee, for the lasting reputation of a novelist. 
To those that doubt on the subject, we would refer to the 
anecdote recently told by Dickens at the dinner given to him 
in Edinburgh, of the numerous communications addressed 
to him from all quarters when the public began to anticipate 
the death of little Nell, urging him to reward so much gen- 
tleness and goodness with earthly happiness. But we have, 
in the example of an American novelist, evidence of the 
truth of our position furnished by a distinguished member of 
the craft of fiction dealers. Mr. Cooper wrote “ Precaution,” 
which was sadly deficient in originality, and the book was 
pronounced, by such of the public as read it, to be, in western 
phrase, ‘‘ of no account.” Then came the Spy. This at 
ence attracted notice. In the first place it was national, and 
appealed to patriotic feelings ; but this would not have given 
NO. XIX.— VOL. X. 19 
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it position had it not been that Harvey Birch was boldly 
conceived, and well managed in the main, and came so very 
near what was wanted, that, in the absence of any thing 
better on this side of the Atlantic, the Spy received a remark- 
able and quite sufficient share of public consideration. But 
had Mr. Cooper produced nothing better than the Spy, his 
reputation would have been much more ephemeral than it 
has been. It is to his next work that he is entitled to the 
position, and let people say what they will, it is a clever 
position that he holds as a novelist. Upon Leatherstocking 
hangs Mr. Cooper’s reputation, and Leatherstocking is sufh- 
ciently original to give a reputation that Mr. Cooper may be 
proud of. Mr. Cooper felt, no doubi, when he finished the 
Pioneers, that Leatherstocking was “a hit;” and in the 
four novels that he has since founded upon different periods 
of Leatherstocking’s life, he has shown very satisfactorily his 
estimate of the kind of merit upon which the fame of a writer 
of fiction must ultimately rest. By the way, we could not 
help thinking, when we saw the five ‘“ Leatherstocking 
Tales,”’ so labelled at a bookseller’s, of the three hundred and 
sixty-five ways that the French have of dressing eggs. 

Mr. Kennedy, whose works we have placed at the head of 
this article, has been eminently successful in the character of 
Horse-Shoe Robinson, in portraying the free yeoman soldier 
of America — shrewd, generous and brave — the mirror of 
truth and honesty—devoted in his friendships, and having 
no mistress but his country — mirthful and quaint withal, 
even in the midst of danger, and wanting no one requisite to 
form the beau ideal of such a character as it was the purpose 
of the author to describe. In Mr. Kennedy’s other works, 
it is easy to see the existence of the power which he has so 
efficiently exercised in the production of Horse-Shoe Robin- 
son; but if his career as a novelist is run —and he is now 
known to the country by the important position that he holds 
in congress, and the agency that he has in the political affairs 
of the day —if he ceases to deal in literary fiction, Horse- 
Shoe Robinson has assured to him a position both gratifying 
and honorable among the novelists of his country. It is to 
this work that our attention has, on this occasion, been par- 
ticularly attracted, because, applying to it the standard that 
we have explained, we find its popularity accounted for ; 
and we have been led to notice all the productions of the 
author in the form of the present review, because of the 
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opportunity that is thus afforded of expressing our general 
views in regard to this species of literature. The first work 
that placed Mr. Kennedy before the public as a novelist was 
Swallow Barn. He was already known at home as a 
popular writer through the medium of minor productions in 
the daily press, and contributions to a periodical of local 
interest, called the ‘* Red Book,” in the style of the “ Sal- 
magundi” of Irving; and he had gained considerable repu- 
tation from a pamphlet signed ‘ Mephistophiles,” in which 
he reviewed, in an able, caustic, and effective manner, the 
free-trade report of Mr. Cambreleng, then chairman of the 
committee of commerce of the house of representatives — 
the place, by the way, now filled by Mr. Kennedy himself. 
In this pamphlet he advocated the protective system, and so 
managed the mass of statistical details which formed his 
weapons of controversy, as to produce an argument of inte- 
rest even to the general reader, on a subject which, important 
as it undoubtedly is, is rarely looked to for literary amuse- 
ment. When Mr. Kennedy published Swallow Barn, 
therefore, his sobriquet of Mack Littleton served no purpose 
of concealment, and he was recognised at once as having 
fairly entered upon the career of authorship. Swallow Barn 
is a collection of sketches of scenery and manners in the 
Old Dominion, connected by a slight plot barely sufficient to 
give to the book the character of a novel. The style is 
graceful and polished, and is of the Irving school, towards 
which, at this time, Mr. Kennedy had evidently a predilection 
that his subsequent productions show that he has overcome. 
Indeed, Swallow Barn and Bracebridge Hall belong to the 
same category. The subjects, however, that they respect- 
ively describe, are so different, that the similarity does not 
extend beyond the general idea of the author taking advan- 
tage of a visit to a friend in the country to describe what he 
sees around him. The distinguishing feature of Swallow 
Barn is its pure Americanism; and there are certain Ame- 
rican institutions, and modes of thought and feeling, which 
have never been so well described. We have particular 
reference tothe relation of the master and slave, and the condi- 
tion of the colored people in Virginia; and on this account 
especially we commend Swallow Barn to our reader’s 
attention as exhibiting, in its true colors, a state of things that 
can never be bettered by all the efforts of all the abolitionists 
in the Union. The story of Abe, and the negro mother, for 
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power and pathos, are not surpassed by any thing that has 
yet appeared in the literature of our country. As a collec- 
tion of sketches Swallow Barn is highly creditable to Mr. 
Kennedy. It possesses, however, too little of the character 
of a novel to be the subject of particular criticism. One of 
the cleverest and most interesting parts of the work is the 
history of the famous captain, John Smith, which, though 
dragged neck and heels into the second volume, for no con- 
ceivable purpose save to eke out quantity, is a romance in 
itself, which, in the hands of Mr. Kennedy, loses nothing of 
its importance. 

Horse-Shoe Robinson followed Swallow Barn after a brief 
interval, and is a regular novel, built up of plot, incident, 
scenery, and character. The plot we do not like, nor is it 
altogether original—the heroine being, unknown to the 
reader, the wife of the hero from the beginning, and doing a 
great many things, unaccountable enough in an unmarried 
lady, but to which you are in a degree reconciled when you 
find out the privileges that matrimony has given her. The 
incidents are generally striking and well connected ; many 
of them are founded upon facts, and there is a vraisemblance 
about the whole of them which shows the thorough acquaint- 
ance of the author with the temper of the times of which he 
writes. The descriptions of scenery are eminently graphic, 
but they are too much in detail, and perhaps there are too 
many of them. Inthis respect there is too much of Swallow 
Barn in Horse-Shoe Robinson, and what was a merit in the 
former, clogs the narrative and intercepts the interest in the 
latter. Dealing, as he has done, with historical events, Mr. 
iXennedy is critically accurate in these matters. It is said 
that Scott rode the distance which Fitz James travels after 
the fight with Roderick Dhu, to be certain that he had not 
made the king of Scotland perform an impossibility. Whether 
Mr. Kennedy took the same pains to ensure accuracy we do 
not know, but we feel, in reading Horse-Shoe Robinson, as 
confident, as regards its historical facts, as though we got 
them from Ramsay or Chalmers. With regard to the cha- 
racters of the novel, they are cleverly drawn, and perform 
properly their appropriate duties in the development of the 
plot ; but, with the exception of Horse-Shoe, there is not one 
on which our memory rests as if we cared to shake hands 
again after our travelling in company was over. But Horse- 
Shoe is the soul of the novel—an admirable conception, 
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admirably executed —taking hold at once of the -reader’s 
mind, and concentrating in the rude, yet kindly soldier, all 
one’s sympathies and affections. Clever as the work is in 
other respects, it is to the character of Horse-Shoe that it is 
indebted for its hold upon the public, and it is the Carolina 
blacksmith that will hereafter prove and vindicate the merit 
of the Maryland novelist. In Swallow Barn, description, 
rather than development of character through conversation, 
being the object, the dialogues are generally sprightly and 
well-turned ; but in Horse-Shoe Robinson, the necessity of 
making the individuals introduced tell much of the story, 
and exhibit their motives and peculiarities in speech, has 
involved the author at times in discussions that are unneces- 
sarily long, and delay rather than advance the plot. 

Mr. Kennedy’s next work was Rob of the Bowl, the inci- 
dents of which belong to a very early period in the history 
of Maryland. ‘The fault of this novel lies in the confusion 
that is caused by the number of characters introduced — cha- 
racters that are not of the class used by the writers of fiction 
merely to fill up, but characters that are most of them of suf- 
ficient note and distinction to be worthy of detailed elabora- 
tion. It was said of a late popular opera, that it had mate- 
rial enough in it for a dozen modern operas, and so it may be 
said of the characters that Mr. Kennedy has collected to- 
gether in Rob of the Bowl; there are enough of them for 
many novels. The consequence of this profusion is, that 
the book leaves no very distinct impression on the mind. 
You lay it down with regret, and when your mind reviews it 
you recollect in it scenes of exquisite finish—gay and spark- 
ling — fit for the canvas — such, for instance, as the admira- 
ble one between Dauntrees and the landlady — but you per- 
ceive the want of a powerful interest connected with an 
particular individual. Rob of the Bowl has few of the faults 
of Horse-Shoe Robinson. If it has its own faults, they are 
peculiar to it. There are no wire-drawn conversations, no 
unnecessary elaborations in describing natural objects; a 
free off-hand style is the character of the work; and if it 
does not hold fast on the public, it is because the rule we 
have mentioned has not been adhered to, and there is no one 
individual around whom the interest is so closely concen- 
trated as to make him familiar ever after to the memory of 
the reader. The book wants a Horse-Shoe. We have 
referred to the profusion of strongly marked characters scat- 
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tered thgough this novel, the elaboration of almost any one 
of which would have supplied the desideratum. First and fore- 
most of these, is one hardly more than sketched, though boldly 
sketched it is—the proud, brave, impetuous, and generous 
Talbot — the soul of honor and courage — one of the master 
spirits of the colony and marked in its history. Then there 
is Dauntrees, better worked out, but sketchy still, an original 
where one would hardly look for originality—a sort of 
melting together of Harry Percy and fat Jack. Then there 
is the Lord Proprietary; then Arnold de la Grange, of whom 
we have but a glimpse, but an original of great capabilities. 
There is the landlady too, and the mountebank and his man, 
and Ganet Weasel, and the old priest, and the conspirators, 
and the village tailor —all capable of being made to stand 
out prominently from the general current of the narrative, 
and made resting-places for memory, but which, used as 
they there are, remind us of a brilliant picture, abounding in 
lights but wanting a concentration of effect. 

Of Mr. Kennedy’s three novels, we prefer Swallow Barn, 
taken as a whole; and we find a reason for our preference 
in what we infer to be the causes of the difference between it 
and the others. Mr. Kennedy, although a novel writer, can 
hardly be called a novelist ; that is, he is not a book-maker 
by profession. He is mixed up with many things besides the 
production of literary fiction. As a member of the legisla- 
ture of Maryland, year after year, proscribed at last because 
of his activity in promoting works of internal improvement 
that were not popular at the particular time — a lawyer in 
active practice, identifying himself with the exciting contro- 
versy that was carried on with reference to a tariff, before the 
compromise act ended it—then a member of congress, left out 
with a change in parties to be again elected to the seat he 
now holds—it is very plain that Mr. Kennedy has had scant 
time to study, frame, and perfect the novels, which, during 
this busy life, he has given to the public; and consequently, 
Swallow Barn, which required no labor of this sort, which 
was but a collection of sketches without a plot — just 
such a collection as could be made at intervals and for re- 
laxation sake, is, as a whole, the best of his productions ; 
but were Mr. Kennedy freed from other occupations, to 
devote himself to novel writing as a business, we, know no 
author on this side of the Atlantic who possesses superior 
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advantages, or who would work for eminence with better 
assurance of success. 

The last on the list at the head of this article is ‘* Quodli- 
bet.” This is not a novel, though it abounds in characters 
and has some rude outline of a plot, so far as a detail of 
daily occurrences every where will always exhibit, but it is, 
undoubtedly, the ablest work that has yet proceeded from 
Mr. Kennedy’s pen. Indeed the only regret is, that, being 
a political satire, and founded upon the events preceding the 
late presidential election, the interest that it derives from the 
immediate times is daily becoming: less and less, and the 
sound, shrewd, and pungent remarks with which the work 
abounds will be forgotten along with the circumstances to 
which at first they were applicable. We would not be under- 
stood to endorse Quodlibet in a political sense ; but as a lite- 
rary production, a keen satire, in a word, in a “ Pickwickian 
sense,” it has our strong recommendation. The estimate 
that was at once put upon it when it appeared, the great 
names to which it was attributed, showed the opinion enter- 
tained of it by the public, and we do not know a similar 
work in America that is to be compared to it. 

We deem the present time unpropitious to novel writing. 
The world on both sides of the Atlantic is in a state of fer- 
mentation, and the elements of society are in too great commo- 
tion to allow either writers of novels to prepare, or readers to 
peruse works of the imagination that require peace and free- 
dom from anxiety to produce or appreciate. And again, 
even were the world drowsily quiet, the task of the novel 
writer of to-day is much more arduous than it would have 
been if he had lived thirty years ago. There are as many 
good critics of novels now as there were readers of them 
formerly. The public taste has grown nice, and the public 
demand regulating the profits; publishers have grown cau- 
tious, and a reputation must be established before a novel 
can be sold by the author at a price to compensate the mere 
labor of production. Where is the Children of the Abbey ? 
where the Scottish Chiefs? where the Three Spaniards? where 
the Mysteries of Udolpho, and a dozen others? Aye, where is 
Tom Jones? where is Peregrine Pickle? where Roderick Ran- 
dom even? They are to be found in circulating libraries, pro- 
vided the libraries are old, but the public taste has left them. 
Some were too coarse, some too silly, some too extravagant, 
some too ridiculous — all have been left high and dry as the 
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current of popular opinion has swept on. This opinion, 
which is the arbiter of the novelist’s ammediate fate, at all 
events, has become confined with the narrower limits of a 
more accurate judgment; and when the novelist sees that he 
must not only work harder to make head against the times, 
but must also produce spirit of a higher proof, he may 
well despond as to success. We venture to predict, how- 
ever, that if, in spite of all these discouragements, Mr. Ken- 
nedy again ventures into the field of literary fiction, and with 
the experience that he has acquired, will carefully address 
himself to his task, he will achieve an honorable and enviable 
distinction. 





Art. VI.— Pantology ; or,a Systematic Survey of Human Know- 
ledge, proposing a Classification of all its Branches, and illustra- 
ting their History, Relations, Uses and Olyects, etc. By RoswELL 
Park, A.M. Philadelphia: 1841. Hogan and Thomp- 
son. S8vo. pp. 587. 


‘“‘ THE present work is offered as a guide-book to those 
who are seeking to explore the vast expanse of human know- 
ledge. Itaspires to be to pantology, or knowledge in general, 
what a map of the world is to geography.” 

This passage, with which the author begins his preface to 
the work now before us, explains the meaning of the title, if 
not im abstracto, at least as that in which it is used on the 
present occasion. “ It is to knowledge in general what a 
map of the world is to geography.” In analyzing this sen- 
tence it will be discovered that the “ outline” which the 
author intends to give of human knowledge, either comprises 
much, or is very deficient, according as the word geography 
is interpreted. If we understand thereby a mere description 
of our globe, such as could be given of it with the aid of a 
good telescope by an inhabitant of the moon, that is to say, 
the relative distribution of the submerged and the visible 
portions of its crust ; the magnitude of continents and islands ; 
the situation and outlines of seas and lakes ; the courses and 
relative extents of rivers; the directions and elevations of 
mountains; if, in short, we understand by geography a de- 
scription of the surface of the earth, independently of the 
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mineral riches it conceals, and of the living beings of the 
animal and the vegetable kingdoms which animate and adorn 
it, then will a map of the world give a most accurate, nay, 
a most complete idea of geography; and a work which 
should be to knowledge in general what a map is to geogra- 
phy considered in this point.of view, would certainly give a 
most satisfactory and intelligible idea of human knowledge. 
But if the object of geography be to give “a general de- 
scription of the earth, and especially of the nations by which 
it is inhabited; in reference to their position and extent ; 
their productions and resources — their institutions and im- 
provements —their manners and customs ;” as with our 
author, the map of the world then certainly becomes a very 
meager and almost unmeaning outline, and a pantology 
bearing the same relation to knowledge in general, would 
prove an equally feeble thread in the labyrinth of human 
knowledge. 

But whatever meaning the author may attach to the terms 
employed in this comparison, his object is explicitly stated 
in the following passage of his preface : 


“The primary object of the following pages was to present a 
natural classification of human knowledge, so full as to furnish a 
place for every topic of thought, and so ample that it might be of 
general and practical application. It would thus include what Sir 
James Mackintosh so appropriately terms an ‘ exhaustive analysis’ 
of human knowledge, in which all the fragments, even of minor 
importance, would find a distinct and proper place. It would also 
serve as a mnemonical system to aid in impressing and retaining 
ideas; as an ixdex rerum, or method of arranging topics of study, 
and as a model for libraries, by bringing those books which relate 
to the same subjects in juxtaposition, whether in the catalogues or 
on the shelves,” etc. 


This shows at once how difficult and arduous is the 
author’s undertaking, and how extensive his knowledge, if 
the task is performed with but a moderate degree of success. 

As may be supposed, the difficulty does not lie only in the 
acquisition of the materials out of which such a work is to 
be composed, but also in their proper arrangement, and to 
discover and bring together the materials is a comparatively 
mechanical labor, which, as such, may be extremely toilsome 
without requiring superior intellectual powers; but to pre- 
pare them, and to draw the plan according to which they 
NO. XIX.—VOL. X. 20 
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are to be placed with respect to each other, so as to produce 
the best possible effect, is a task than which none is more 
difficult, or requires a more philosophical mind. In inspect- 
ing libraries we have occasion to be astonished at the extent 
of knowledge attained by some men in the course of a life, 
and to convince ourselves that it is not a rare thing to find 
individuals who have been perfectly familiar with most de- 
partments of human knowledge. Entire Cyclopzdias were 
written upon almost all possible subjects, by single men, in 
those centuries which succeeded the revival of classical 
literature, and up to the time when students became sensible 
of the advantages of the diviston of labor. ‘There are the ten 
huge folios of Cardan, comprising original works upon almost 
all subjects, and discoveries in several sciences — the latter 
a remarkable circumstance in the case of a polygraph; the 
writings of the Jesuit, Athanasius Kircher, forming a collec- 
tion of very elaborate treatises upon all the branches of 
natural science in its largest acceptation ; upon the Egyptian 
obelisk, upon China, upon mathematics, and other topics 
of a less scientific character, each subject filling one or 
two folio volumes. To these may be added the works of 
Bishop Caramuel, who wrote seventy-seven sizable volumes 
on grammar, poetry, oratory, mathematics, astronomy, natu- 
ral philosophy, music, political science, canon law, logic, 
metaphysics, theology, and military art; and, at the time 
that he showed this literary productiveness, led a most active 
and exciting life; now in Spain, now in the Netherlands ; 
then in Bohemia, afterwards in Italy ; serving as an engineer 
in the Spanish army in the United Provinces, and in the 
Imperial, as a captain of the regiment of monks collected and 
drilled by himself at Prague. Among the great celebrités 
of the most imposing period in the history of modern science, 
Leibnitz distinguished himself by the universality of _ his 
knowledge. In this philosopher the versatility of his genius 
is so far from being disputed, that it would be difficult to 
designate the class of modern erudites with whom he might 
best be compared. Historians, jurisconsults, mental and 
natural philosophers, and mathematicians, claim him with 
equal right as one of their greatest masters. As a man of 
letters and a poet he displayed extraordinary abilities, for 
which he was greatly admired in his day. But in more 
recent times this universality has become much rarer, from 
the circumstance that sciences being no longer treated a 
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priori, as they formerly were, the greatest genius must pass, 
in more or less detail, through the study of all phenomena, 
before he can consider himself as understanding the corres- 
ponding sciences. And in this preparation it usually happens, 
that instead of becoming a general philosopher, he finds his 
attention arrested by some one branch of knowledge congenial 
to his taste. Nor are we acquainted with any author of 
superior merit, who, in the present scientific age, has treated 
of all subjects, at least to any considerable extent. The 
last who distinguished himself for the generality of his 
knowledge was the learned Lambert, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. When Frederic the Great asked him: ‘* What do 
you know?” he gave the laconic answer, “ Every thing.” 
The answer did not please the monarch, and yet it was true; 
for he was at the same time one of the best of experimental 
and mental philosophers of his day. His works on light, 
acoustics, and meteorology, are not yet antiquated. As a 
mathematician he was not unworthy to take his seat beside 
Lagrange in the academy of Berlin; and by his work on 
comets he raised himself, as an astronomer, as high as any of 
his contemporaries. On metaphysics he corresponded with 
Kant, and whilst his mind was thus constantly occupied, he 
constructed, with his own hands, most of the apparatus he 
needed for his physical researches ; still the field embraced 
by his far-reaching intellect was but a portion of that which 
comprises all human science, with its many ramifications 
and their applications, for he was not a mere traveller, but a 
scientific explorer. 

These men had not only accumulated all this knowledge, 
but had so perfectly mastered it, and so identified it with 
themselves, as to be able again to impart it freely and me- 
thodically to others, and greatly increase the general stock. 
But the sciences on which they wrote were very different 
from what they have since become. Natural philosophy was 
as yet but little advanced, and chemistry had scarcely begun 
to be cultivated, whilst mineralogy and geology, as well as 
botany and zoology, consisted chiefly of catalogues of mine- 
rals, fossils, plants, and animals. So widely has the field of 
knowledge been extended within a century, that it has 
become almost impossible for any one man to arrive at an 
idea of the whole. In modern times an individual is either 
devoted to some special branch of knowledge, which he may 
thus pursue in all its details, and contribute to enrich, or he 
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must rest satisfied with a mere superficial acquaintance with 
several —in which case he can only aspire to the office of a 
chronicler of science, while in the other he is a con- 
queror under her banners. Hence results the great difficulty 
of compressing knowledge into the smallest compass. ‘Those 
who are devoted to a single department of science, whereof 
they are consequently the best judges, know but little of 
such branches as have not a close affinity with their own. 
Thus even the most universal natural philosopher finds little 
time to bestow upon the lucubrations of the metaphysician, 
whilst the latter, from the nature of his education, is in most 
cases unable to comprehend the pursuits of the former, and 
the results to which they have conducted. ‘They who lay 
claim to both of these titles are seldom, if ever, sufficiently 
initiated into either of these two great divisions of human 
knowledge, to be capable of classifying their numerous 
branches. 

What should we say to a classification of plants and ani- 
mals made by aman who is but superficially acquainted 
with them? ‘The result would be like the systems which 
prevailed before Linyzeus, wherein plants were classified with 
regard to resemblances of no importance — into trees, shrubs, 
biennials, and annuals ; and animals into terrestrial, amphibi- 
ous and aquatic, which made relatives of the whale and shark, 
of the crocodile and beaver. It was only by as perfect a 
knowledge as possible of the whole organization of living 
beings, of the laws of their development, and the circum- 
stances which influence them, that Jussieu was able to trace 
his first sketch of a natural classification, and that it was in 
Cuvier’s power to give, in five volumes octavo, a more com- 
plete idea of the whole animal world than could be derived 
from all the works of his predecessors. What is requisite in 
a branch of science with regard to the objects of its inquiries 
cannot be less so in a matter so much more scientific as 
the classification of human knowledge; no one, unless he 
is well acquainted with all its branches, can classify them 
methodically. It is with classifications as with museums ; 
these may be arranged either to suit the curious traveller who 
seeks to while away an idle hour in a strange city where he 
is a brief sojourner, or the student who is anxious to acquire 
the most and the most profound knowledge in a given time. 
In most of our cities there is a museum of the former class, 
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whilst of the latter there are very few, even in Europe, which 
do not require great improvements. 

These difficulties connected with the undertaking of our 
author must not be lost sight of in a criticism of the mode in 
which he has executed it. A work intended to convey an 
idea of all the things which have ever attracted the attention 
of man, of all the sciences which have resulted from his me- 
ditations, of all the arts that have exercised his ingenuity, and 
of all the branches of industry by which his comforts have 
been multiplied, can meet with few readers who will’ prove 
able to judge it with impartiality. What in the author’s 
mind constitutes a whole, whose parts should be treated with 
equal care, and at the same time with so much of develop- 
ment only as the prescribed limits allow, is liable to be taken 
up in parts and these to be examined without reference to 
the entire work. And how can it be otherwise? Who will 
venture to declare himself equally competent in all the 
departments of human knowledge? Sensible of the arro- 
gance of such a claim, and of the difficulty of presenting a 
perfect critique of the whole of this comprehensive volume in a 
single article, we shall limit our observations to the introduc- 
tion, an examination of which does not presuppose a neces- 
sary acquaintance with the shape, color, and texture of every 
leaf of the tree of human knowledge. j 

This introduction is divided into three parts. In the first, 
which is entitled subjects of human knowledge, the author de- 
clares his intention “ to reconnoitre the field of knowledge 
that he may afterwards survey it more methodically.” 

Like the traveller who arrives in a new country, of which 
the extent and the physical qualities of its surface, its geolo- 
gical stratification and mineral veins, its plants and its 
animals, are entirely unknown to him, the author stands on 
the borders of the vast “field of human knowledge.” As 
the former gazes around him to see what the land before him 
contains, previously to inquiring into the properties of the 
objects exposed to his view, so the latter traverses the field 
of knowledge in all directions before penetrating more deeply 
into any of its divisions. ‘The impressions he receives from 
the physical world give him the idea of matter, of animate 
and inanimate beings, and among the former he finds man 
standing alone in creation, and connecting the material with 
the spiritual world, and finally, mankind forming a whole 
and separate world. Such is, as briefly as possible, the 
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result of a first glance at the objects of human knowledge. 
They immediately indicate so many departments into which 
the wide expanse is naturally divided. The properties of 
matter are of a more or less general nature. The most uni- 
versal is that of extent. This leads to the idea of proportion, 
and hence of numbers, which become the foundation of the 
mathematical sciences, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
what the author calls “the last highest step in mathematics.” 

In this manner the author continues, with regard to all 
other departments of science, pointing out in a few words 
how they proceeded from each other. Some passages may 
seem more novel than philosophical : as for instance, the fol- 
lowing, which is found on the sixteenth page of the Introduc- 
tion: —‘“ The fact that many of these organic forms (animals 
and vegetables) are found buried in the depths of the earth, 
here arrests our attention, and leads us to investigate the struc- 
cture of our globe; first, in its homogeneous elements, and 
afterwards, in their massive aggregations. Hence arose the 
sciences of mineralogy and geology ; which, in connection with 
those relating to organic life, complete the range of Natural 
History.” Here, for the first time, we learn that the study of 
mineralogy is a consequence of the study of zoology or of bot- 
any. It is true, geology became a systematic science from the 
time that Cuvier, by his most successful comparative studies 
of different animal structures, was able to complete the skele- 
tons of unknown animals, which had never been seen, and 
whose remains were only to be found in the bowels of the 
earth. But before Cuvier, geology was not far behind zoolo- 
gy; he did not create the former of these departments of 
natural history, but applied to it the great and important dis- 
coveries which he had made in the latter. If we examine 
the history of science, we find that all its branches con- 
stantly bear the same proportions to each other ; like a tree, 
whose branches extend and put forth new shoots, while the 
whole constantly preserves the same shape — the same causes, 
through the action of which man becomes acquainted with 
one order of natural phenomena, impel him also to inquire into 
all others. This we shall find among civilized nations, as 
well as among those which are least advanced in civilization. 
The greatest difference exists less in the quality of knowledge 
than in the quantity. Amongst our Indian tribes we find 
traces of whatever, amongst the more polished nations, has 
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risen into trades, arts, sciences; and the relation between 
wants and knowledge is the same with them as with ourselves. 

We pass over the second chapter, entitled ‘Sources of 
human knowledge,” with very few remarks. Under this 
head we find short accounts of the several ancient schools of 
philosophy ; of modern learned societies; of libraries and 
Encyclopedias. From this may be seen what the word, 
“‘ knowledge,” means in the mind of our author. We should 
be better satisfied if he had given us his own definition of it. 
For if the schools of ancient philosophy, and the numberless 
books which constitute libraries, are to be considered as 
sources of knowledge, then it would seem that this name is 
given to all errors as well as truths, which were ever uttered 
by man. Libraries are quite as much sources of error as of 
valuable knowledge, as long as the student has not reached 
that degree of instruction which enables him to distinguish 
between the two. There is but 2 very limited part of every 
library which may be really considered as a source of know- 
ledge, namely, that part which represents the actual state of 
science : whatever is of an older date, however valuable it 
may be for other considerations, cannot be recommended as a 
source of knowledge. If we open the ‘ magna compositio” of 
Ptolemy, it is not certainly with a view to study astronomy, 
but to learn how far astronomy had advanced among the 
widely celebrated philosophers of the school of Alexandria, 
and judge from this fact what may have been their state of 
intellectual advancement in general. 

Of the errors of the ancient schools of philosophy it is un- 
necessary to speak ; it is too well known how much they 
arrested for centuries the progress of civilization. Yet it isas 
true that libraries are repositories of knowledge, as that the 
solid part of our earth is a gold or silver mine, or the ocean 
the source of all fresh water. The author of the Pantology, in 
the catalogue of books which he gives at the end of his vol- 
ume, intends to include the best of the more recent works in 
ali departments, and with this limitation, a library may pro- 
perly be considered a source of knowledge. 

The most important chapter of the introduction is the third 
one, as it contains the plan which the author follows through 
the work. This chapter contains the names of several au- 
thors who have attempted to classify human knowledge, with 
the chief features of their respective works. The last men- 
tioned in this historical apergu is Ampére, the great French 
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natural philosopher, so well known by his “ Theory on 
Magnetism.” This was a man of eminent learning, whose 
classical attainments, or, to be more explicit, whose acquaint- 
ance with ancient literature and philosophy, was superior 
to that of most of his countrymen of this century, who have 
been celebrated as natural philosophers. At one period of 
his life, he had been professor of mental philosophy, in the 
“ Faculty of Letters.” Subsequently to this he devoted his 
attention almost exclusively to the investigation of the phe- 
nomena of the material world ; and at the time of his death 
he was a professor in the Collége de France, which may 
be esteemed the highest school of learning of our day— 
its object being less to teach the various branches of 
science than to exhibit their daily progress, and the 
method by which they may be increased. We are there- 
fore less surprised that he should have undertaken an “ Essaz 
sur la philosophie des sciences,” than we should be had the 
attempt been made by any one of his colleagues of the 
* Institute.” One portion of his life had been devoted to 
the study of the mental, and the other to that of the physical 
sciences. He was thus a totally different philosopher in the 
inception and at the close of his scientific life, though per- 
haps the young metaphysician might still have been recog- 
nised in the old natural philosopher. He had assiduously 
meditated upon mind and matter during the whole of his 
long career, which led him to the two chief sciences, 
noology and cosmology, of which all the others are mere 
branches. The first of these he divided into noological 
sciences proper, and social sciences ; the second into cosmo- 
logical proper, and physiological. And thus continues his 
bifurcation, dividing each branch into two others, and each 
one of these again into two new ones, until he reaches the 
small ramifications which correspond to the minute divisions 
in sciences, arts and trades. 

This classification, which bears a great resemblance to 
our author’s, without, however, having been its model, has 
not met with any great success until now, nor is it likely ever 
to gain a high popularity hereafter, though its author, in 
order to aid the memory in retaining it, put it entirely into 
Latin hexameters. We give the following six lines as a 
specimen of this physico-poetical production, which reminds 
us of the scholastic age: 
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“ COSMOLOGY. 


“Ut mundum noscas, moles et vita notande 
Mensura et motus primum, mox corpora et omne 
Viventum genus et vitam que cura tuetur. 


* NOOLOGY. 


“ Ad mentem referas que menti aut gentibus insunt ; 
Nunc animum, nunc signa animi prodentia sensus, 
Nunc populos disces et qua cura ratione regendi.” 


The whole extends to one hundred and forty-four lines, 
which leave no doubt of Ampére’s classical scholarship. 
They express the two chief divisions of human knowledge, 
and their immediate subdivisions. If, in the times of the 
scholastics, such a mnemotechnical index of the sciences 
had existed, scholars would doubtless have generally learned 
it by heart. But the old French philosopher died without 
the consolation of seeing any great taste in the public for his 
poetical production. 

The cause of the little success of Ampére’s classification 
lies perhaps in the circumstance that men of study are 
actually formed into two corps, with the words noology and 
cosmology on their respective banners. At least it is the 
case in France, though less so every day ; but it is much more 
on account of the great inequality in number of the students in 
the two faculties, which are characterized by the names 
science and letters. 'The school of natural philosophers is a 
powerful body of men, who devote themselves to their pur- 
suits with an ardor and perseverance which is unsurpassed, 
while there is scarcely any such thing as a school of noologists 
or mental philosophers. Even the philosophers who, like 
Guizot and Villemain, actually belong to the faculty of 
letters, are metapbysicians more in name than in reality. 
Guizot’s History of Civilization shows that he treats the sub- 
ject as one in which observation is to furnish the elements of 
the science. In his eyes there are laws which regulate man 
and human society, as well as there are laws regulating the 
motions of the planetary system; there are exterior circum- 
stances which produce, modify, and rule the actions of 
nations, as there are circumstances which favor or prevent 
the development of the egg into a bird. 

‘“¢ What method,” says he, (Civilization in France,) “ pre- 
vails in our times in the intellectual order in the investigation 
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of truth, whatever may be its objects? A method of severity, 
prudenceand reserve ; the scientific method, the philosophical 
method. It observes carefully the facts, and ventures but 
slowly to generalize, progressively, as the facts become 
known. This method evidently governs in the sciences 
which relate to the material world ; through it they arrived 
at their advancement and glory. It tends, in our times, to 
penetrate more and more into the sciences of the moral 
world, into political science, history, and philosophy. Every 
where the scientific method gains in grasp and strength ; 
every where the necessity is felt of taking facts for founda- 
tion and rule,” etc. 

This passage shows how little there can remain of the 
distinction of the former two classes of mental and natural 
philosophers in France. What there does remain is merely 
nominal; in reality there is but one school of philosophers ; 
this is the school of positive philosophers, which has con- 
tinued growing since the last century, and found at last 
a worthy teacher, within a few years, in M. Achille Comte. 
But of him presently. 

For the present it will suffice to have stated that such a 
school exists in France ; that it is in a period of rapid growth, 
while all remnants of the catholic and metaphysical schools 
are not less rapidly disappearing. A glance at the institu- 
tions of public instruction renders this fact evident. We 
need only mention the names of the most important schools 
of positive learning in Paris, — Ecole Polytechnique; Ecole 
de Medécine ; Faculté des Sciences ; Jardin des Plantes ; Con- 
servatowre des Arts et Métiers; Collége de France, and Ecole 
Normale,— where thousands of students are prepared for 
the cultivation of sciences. The Faculté des Lettres makes 
but a small figure among this multitude of scientific insti- 
tutions. 

This shows evidently that Ampére’s classification came too 
late for his countrymen ; it would be a great mistake to think 
that it came too soon ; very seldom is any man in his old age 
found in advance of his times. The division of sciences 
into noological and cosmological, had existed before these 
names were proposed by the old professor, and while he 
attempted to classify them for the future, he merely made 
public a classification of a former period. His synoptical 
table is the monument of a state of things gone’ by, or at 
least expiring. 
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The following extract from the thirteenth page of the book 
before us, explains our reasons for having dwelt so long upon 
Ampére’s work on the classification of sciences: “* The dis- 
tinguished philosopher Ampére, in his essay on the classifica- 
tion of sciences, has given a ‘ natural classification of human 
knowledge,’ devised in 1830 and published ‘in 1834. As 
this classification bears a closer resemblance than any of the 
preceding to that here proposed, it becomes proper to state 
that the classification of knowledge adopted in this work 
was actually completed before the writer had seen Ampére’s 
work, or learned its contents.” 

Whatever may be the opinion to the contrary, of those 
who are governed bya most excusable partiality for England, or 
by their enthusiasm for the literary productions of German wri- 
ters, or the philological researches of German scholars, France, 
or rather Paris, exercises immediately a much more powerful 
and far-reaching influence on the learned world, than any 
other nation. Whoever has seen the thousands of young 
men from all parts of the civilized world who hurry through 
the narrow streets of the quartier Latin of the great French 
capital, or walk in the magnificent garden of plants, will find 
no difficulty in acceding to what we advance. Nowhere is 
the student more exclusively living in a scientific atmosphere 
than on the left bank of the Seine. There may be individual 
foreigners at other universities of Europe, but in Paris there 
are still foreign natzons. Nowhere do there meet from all 
lands more men of science, both practical and theoretical, 
than here. Nowhere are new ideas more rapidly introduced, 
exchanged and propagated. Wherever a discovery may 
have been made, if it be made public, it will be known at 
Paris sooner than any where else. It is not because Paris is 
the sun of the intellectual world, but the mirror which con- 
centrates its rays, and reflects them in all directions, that it 
exercises a necessary influence over all the scientific republic. 
The German, the Englishman, the Italian, or the American, 
in leaving his modest residence in the neighborhood of the 
magnificent Pantheon, in returning to his own country cannot 
at once lay aside the ideas which have forced themselves 
into his mind during the years of his scholastic life. If he 
afterwards becomes distinguished, it is by further developing 
the opinions which he brought away with him. As birds 
disperse certain seeds over the surface of a continent, or 
transport them from island to island, so men carry over 
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mountains and seas the seeds of new ideas, and preserve 
them from becoming lost. It is not with the sciences as with 
politics, or religion and literature. The former are the same 
wherever they find followers, while the latter present them- 
selves under as many different forms as there are different 
climates and languages ; these alone are national — those are 
cosmopolite. Whatever difference there may be between a 
French original novel, and a romance translated into French 
from the German, there is none between two works of 
science of these two nations, as soon as they are clothed in 
the same language. The causes which preserve nationality 
of character are therefore inefficient with regard to sciences ; 
all civilized nations gladly adopt all improvements which are 
made in them. 

These considerations show that we may look to France to 
learn the actual state of science ; and nowhere can we find 
this fact more plainly shown than in the work already alluded 
to, and to which we shall soon return after having added a 
few words on the classification of our author. 


“In this system all human knowledge is primarily divided into 
four great provinces; 1. Psychonomy, including the laws of mind, 
or intellectual sciences; 2. Ethnology, or the study of nations, 
geographically and historically ; 3. Physiconomy, or the laws of the 
material world; and, 4. Technology, or the study of the arts which 
relate to material objects. These four provinces are next subdivided 
each into four departments, and each department embraces a group 
of seyeral branches of knowledge closely related to each other. 

“ In arranging the departments and branches among themselves, 
four leading principles have, it is believed, been constantly kept in 
view as guides to a natural method. They are, the order of depend- 
ence, the order of time, the order of place, and the order of 
resemblance.” 


“With these preliminary remarks,” the author proceeds 
‘to resolve the four provinces of human knowledge into 
their appropriate departments.” Ia the first province we 
find the following arrangement: glossology, rhetoric, logic, 
phrenics, ethics, education, law and _ political philosophy, 
political economy, and finally, theology. 

Would our limits allow, much might be said of this classi- 
fication, but we must refer the reader to the work itself for 
more particular details. It appears a little too much like one 
of those cyriosity collections above mentioned ; for, in these 
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also, things are arranged with regard to the order of time, 
the order of place, and the order of resemblance. The de- 
ficiency of a leading principle, or philosophical method, will 
be evident to any one. That the science of education, for 
instance, should be placed almost at the head of the classifi- 
cation, is indeed extraordinary in our times. To be sure, it 
is customary to teach children to speak and read, and to edu- 
cate them from the moment their mind appears capable of 
receiving impressions; but no one ever thought of teaching 
them how to educate at that age. To make known the prin- 
ciples according to which man should be educated, that is to 
say, prepared for his life in the present and future world, be- 
fore we know any thing of man, of mankind, of the world, 
or of God, with no other preparation than a stock of words 
without meaning, is a mode of proceeding which no one can 
approve. 

This example is enough to show that the classification is 
unphilosophical. We should feel inclined to think that the 
author’s object was more to bring the different branches of 
human knowledge under a few general denominations, with- 
out claim to method. But even in that case it would not 
satisfy us completely ; we should still find some difficulty in 
discovering how far logic and grammar, or rhetoric, is more 
a mental science than mathematics. What is pure mathe- 
matics but the science of reasoning in another dress? Is 
there any thing in mathematics, in the geometry of Euclid, 
in analytical geometry, in algebra, or in the calculus, more 

aaterial than in the construction of a syllogism? Is not 
every mathematical demonstration, every solution of a pro- 
blem, a mere mental operation ? 

Why is political economy represented as a mental sci- 
ence? ‘Toso consider it is not to pay a high compliment to 
mental sciences, as this one of their branches which could have 
been cultivated since mind exists, is as yet so little advanced, 
that in its application there is scarcely a single generally 
adopted principle. All sciences are mental: it is the application 
of the mind to the phenomena of the physical or moral world, 
which makes science ; the mind of the natural philosopher 
who discovers a law of nature, is not less active than that of 
the legislator who frames a civil law. Speaking of political 
sciences, Sismondi says:—‘‘ No wonder, then, that social 
sciences are so little advanced, that their principles are so 
uncertain, that they do not present a single question which 
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is not controverted. They are sciences of facts, and there 
is not one of the facts on which they rest, that is not denied 
by some one; they are sciences of observation, and how few 
well made observations have there been collected until now ?””* 

Whatever human pursuit deserves in our times the name 
of science, must be treated in the same manner as is, for in- 
stance, natural philosophy. The objects of science must be 
carefully studied and compared, with regard to each other 
and the external circumstances that may influence them. 
From this comparison will be derived the laws which rule 
over those objects or phenomena, and these laws consti- 
tute the soul of the science. This is, at least, the manner in 
which history, and political sciences, as well as vegetable 
and animal physiology, are treated by the greatest modern 
authorities, in each one of these respective departments. 
Still further, is not all our positive knowledge acquired in the 
same manner? Is it not by an attentive observation of men, 
by a careful, though perhaps unconscious, comparison of the 
different individuals we meet with, from contrasting the vices 
of some with the virtues of others, the talents of the few with 
the defects of the many, that we arrive at our idea of man’s in- 
tellectual and moral character? Is it not generally admitted 
that no one knows less of human society, than he who is con- 
stantly meditating upon, but never mingling in it? Experi- 
ence is the source of knowledge in all matters, with regard 
to the moral, as well as to the physical world. Observation 
is a common means of acquiring it. There is but one sci- 
ence, and this is the daughter of observation, and the mother 
of all arts. Whatever may be its objects, its methods are 
the same. This may not seem orthodox, but itis true. It is 
from this axiom the French philosopher, Achille Comte, men- 
tioned above, started, when he began to write on political 
sciences ; he made it the ruling principle of his high and de- 
servedly praised work, ‘ Cours de Philosophie Positive.” 

A few words of this author and his work will, we hope, 
not be without interest to the reader. He was educated in 
the Ecole Polytechnique, which furnished so many distin- 
guished savans to France. Immediately after having left this 
institution, he began to write on several questions of a social 
character. In the year 1828, he gave a course of lectures 
on his new system of philosophy, and then it was evident 


* Sismondi, Histoire de la chute de I’ Empire Romain. 
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that his former writings must have revealed in him a superior 
genius, for among the persons who attended these lectures, 
we find De Humboldt, the distinguished traveller and natu- 
ralist ; Fourier, the greatest mathematician of the time; De 
Blainville, the most eminent physiologist of France since the 
death of Cuvier; Poinsot, a celebrated geometer; Broussais, 
well known as one of the most eminent physicians and pro- 
fessors of the medical faculty ; and many other men of dis- 
tinction. Nothing could have spoken more plainly in proof 
of his eminent talent, than this circle round an orator scarcely 
twenty-eight years old, of all these grey-haired celebrités, 
sitting on the benches of a lecture-room, and listening to the 
voice of their former scholar, whose only title was that of 
pupil of the polytechnical school. 

The first volume of this course of lectures was published 
in the year 1820, and the last has not yet reached us. The 
following short notice will serve to give an idea of the classi- 
fication adopted by the French philosopher, which it is the 
object of the five volumes of his work to explain. 

It being once admitted that there is but one science, it is evi- 
dent that this can only be divided with regard to the objects or 
phenomena of its inquiry, either considered with reference 
to their nature, or to their greater or less universality. 

From the first position we see all phenomena at once in 
two distinct classes ; the first contains those which belong to 
unorganized bodies ; the second, those which are peculiar to 
organization ; at the same time the former are much more 
general than the latter. That the study of the phenomena of 
the material world should precede, needs no further explana- 
tion, since all organized beings are at the same time material 
beings. 

In further applying the principle of universality, we find 
phenomena which belong to the whole universe, and others 
which are peculiar to our globe ; hence results a first division 
of the phenomena of material matter, into celestial and ter- 
restrial. The latter, again, are divided into physical and 
chemical phenomena, these being much less general than the 
former. 

In the order of phenomena peculiar to living beings, the 
most general are those which distinguish them from those 
comprised in the preceding division; the least general those 
which characterize living beings in society, and especially 
mankind. Thus Comte arrives at the five following great 
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divisions of science: astronomy, natural philosophy, che- 
mistry, physiology, and sociology. 

It will be asked in which of these departments we are to 
look for the mathematical sciences? The following short 
extract answers this question : 


“ In the actual state of development of our positive knowledge, 
mathematical science, I think, may be properly considered less as | 
a constituent part of natural philosophy, than as being, since 
Descartes and Newton, the true basis of that philosophy itself. 
For at the present moment mathematical science is much less im- 
portant for the knowledge, real and precious as it is, of which it 
directly consists, than as constituting the most powerful instrument 
which the human mind may make use of in the investigation of the 
laws of nature.” 





Here, of course, only that part of the science called pure 
mathematics is meant; the applications fall under the heads 
astronomy and natural philosophy. 

Placing mathematics, then, at the head of the foregoing 
classification, we have six primitive branches of science, 
arranged in such a manner that each one is founded upon 
the preceding ones, and almost independent of those which 
follow. ‘The order in which they proceed is from the most 
simple to the most complicated, and at the same time from 
the most general to the most limited phenomena. 

There is an ‘* experimentum crucis,” by which the character 
of this arrangement is tested ; a kind of d posteriori verifica- 
tion of its consistency and method. If the arrangement is 
such that, beginning with the most simple of sciences, it pro- 
ceeds through constantly increasing complications, we are 
authorized to expect that the degree of perfection to which 
these six sciences have arrived decreases in the same order. 
And so we really find it to be the case. Any question which 
falls really under the dominion of the mathematician he 
solves with the utmost precision. In the sciences which 
relate to the material world astronomy has reached a much 
higher degree of perfection than natural philosophy, and the 
latter again is farther advanced than chemistry. As for 
sociology, which comprises political sciences, it is evidently 
less advanced than any one of the five preceding. In mathe- 
matics and astronomy there are no opinions ; but the number 
of these increases as we proceed from natural philosophy to 
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sociology ; and in the last there are about as many different 
opinions as there are individuals who profess to be initiated 
into it. 

We do not contrast the classification of Comte with that 
under examination. The objects of the two writers are so 
different that no similarity could be expected in the plans 
of their works. The former unfolds, in five large vol- 
umes, the idea contained in his classification; he investi- 
gates the actual state of science ; shows the relative supe- 
riority of its different branches ; points out the defects in the 
method, and the means of improving them; in short, his 
object is to create a general method by which positive phi- 
losophy is to be brought to a higher degree of perfection and 
a more general application. In all this, knowledge is reduced 
to its smallest compass, to its active principles; it finds a 
place only as containing the materials of science. His book 
1s intended for the student who has prepared himself by long 
and persevering application to most branches of positive 
science, and who seeks to arrange methodically in his own 
mind what he knows. 

Mr. Park’s volume is of a very different character. In his 
preface it is rightly called an index rerum, and as such it may 
be found useful to every one. The most inexperienced tyro 
will find no difficulty in understanding it. It does not pre- 
suppose the reader to be familiar with all the sciences of 
which it treats, but it aims to give him someidea of them, and 
at the same time refers him to the sources from which he may 
acquire more profound knowledge on the same subjects. The 
best elementary works in the several departments of science, 
in all languages, are enumerated, and if the list is neither as 
full nor as correct as might be desired, it is as nearly so as 
could reasonably be expected in one embracing the literary 
productions of so many nations and languages. 
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Art. VII. — Speech of Witt1am Cost Jounson, of Maryland, 
on Resolutions which he had offered, proposing to appropriate 
Public Land for purposes of Education to all the States and 
Territories. Delivered in the House of Representatives, 
February, 1838. 


Arter a long and troublesome contest the “ land bill” 
has at length passed, and the right of all the states to parti- 
cipate in the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, is 
acknowledged and defended bylaw. Anact of tardy justice 
has been performed to the old states; after having pur- 
chased the freedom of the country by blood and toil — after 
having paid for the public lands in many of the new states 
and territories, the old states are at length allowed, by her 
ungrateful and arrogant children, to enjoy a share of the 
unsold acres in the new. Would that this act of justice had 
been performed before millions of acres of the public domain 
had been squandered at a nominal value bearing no propor- 
tion to their real value, and a double injury, real and lasting, 
had thus been done to the whole country. By the low price 
at which the public lands have been offered for sale, they 
have become a drug in the market for wholesale speculation, 
or for a system of cultivation which soon exhausted them and 
left them in a worthless condition; the value of the lands in 
the old states has been reduced till they will scarcely pay 
taxes and cultivation. Was it necessary thus to squander 
the public domain ? Has the rapidity with which the new 
lands have been settled, worn out, and abandoned, taught us 
to love the soil? The results are plain. The new states are 
overrun, not with faithful cultivators of the soil, but with 
speculators with hearts incapable of attachment to any pur- 
suit that requires time and toil; the public treasury is not 
improved ; the lands in the old states are drained of their 
fertility by a system of cultivation that demanded crops, but 
could not afford the expense of enriching, and are, by com- 
petition in the market with the new lands of the west and 
southwest, reduced so low in value that in many sections 
there are none to purchase, and few to risk the expenses of 
cultivation. If, by the policy which has been pursued with 
regard to the public lands, they had been brought rapidly 
into successful cultivation, and the purchasers had been 
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taught to love and respect the soil, living in moderate but 
sure prosperity, and in that contented cheerfulness which is 
the foundation of virtue, both public and private, and on 
which must be based our greatness as a nation, and from 
which must flow the prosperity of mechanics, merchants, 
and professional men, we should not now be found at war 
with it. But the reverse of all this is notoriously true. We 
are not sorry that the thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars that have been invested in western lands, at govern- 
ment prices and for purposes of speculation, have proved 
unproductive, and that the original purchasers are abandon- 
ing the purchase. But we are sorry that the trifling price 
put by government upon the public lands should have held 
out inducements so strong to men, happy in moderate pros- 
perity, to abandon their useful callings and embark in enter- 
prises which result only in showing how much nothing, 
multiplied by nothing, and by delusive hopes, and by fruitless 
anxiety, and by profligate speculation, would produce. And, 
on the other hand, we rejoice that all who have gone west 
with the plough and the hoe, willing to earn their bread in 
the sweat of their brow, and to eat it in content and inde- 
pendence, have got rich, become happy, and acquired the 
esteem of their fellow men. 

The value of the public lands is great, and this value is 
intrinsic ; they are of precious importance. Was it right 
to throw them into the market, many of them for nothing, and 
less than nothing? Asa nation of freemen and republicans 
we wanted a deep and strong foundation of virtue on which 
to build ; not virtue confined to, and almost monopolized by, 
the patriots of the revolution, and here and there a single 
man, or body of men, but virtue every where, public and 
private ; not the canting of sects, the whining of bigots, nor 
the speculations of the schools, but virtue made up of intelli- 
gence and religion. In other words, we wanted the morality 
of the Gospel infused, like leaven, into the whole mass of 
thinking and acting men, impregnating the books, the schools, 
the works, the public assembly, the social circle, the solitary 
man, the man of the woods, the man of the country, the 
man of the town, the young man, the boy, the child, till the 
intellect and the conscience of the nation are brought, by a 
rapidity that could almost dispense with reflection, and by 
an infallible certainty to perceive and to know aright, and to 
act to the full extent of their power of acting. Asa nation 
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we could procure no such blessings. Congress would imme- 
diately dismiss such a bill, and the petitioner would soon see 
that he had gone to the wrong body for aid ; congress would 
send him to the legislatures of the states as alone having 
jurisdiction over this matter. The legislatures reply, we 
have no funds for this purpose. A few of them, like Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and other states, have laid a tax directly 
upon the people, and raised a fund for this purpose, and they 
will receive the thanks of millions now alive, and of millions 
yet unborn, for this work ; when the founders of the common 
school system shall have ceased “ from their labors,” and when 
all their other works shall have been forgotten, their fame will 
rest securely upon this. 

But is it not lamentable to see on what a small scale public 
education is pursued? ‘The reason is plain. There are not 
funds to establish it on a larger scale; and so ignorant are 
the bulk of those who most stand in need of it of the 
blessings which an extensive education gives, that they 
will not consent to be taxed further for this purpose. 

By the distribution of the public lands among all the states, 
the foundation is laid for a revenue which, if wisely managed, 
and appropriated to a purpose so sacred, would invest an 
inheritance in trust for every child in the nation sufficient to 
secure for it a good practical education, and which would 
secure to the nation at large an immunity from danger, and 
a warrant of perpetuity, not in the power or the policy of 
statesmen and of cabinets to procure. A republic without 
virtue deeply seated in the soul of the people is a sophism ; 
and virtue without education is a folly too idle for a school- 
boy to utter. The means for a universal education are now 
at length provided ; it remains to see what use the states will 
make of them. Shall the pearl be cast before swine, or shall 
it fall into a casket fit to receive and worthy to retain it? 
What will the legislatures do with the proceeds of the sales 
of these lands? Will they allow them to follow the noble 
destination marked out for them by the author of this speech, 
and consecrate them to the promotion of education in the 
common schools and academies, and thus cement the foun- 
dations of society, and secure a “cheap defence” to the 
nation by animating every citizen with a love for the moral 
and the precept of the law, so strong that he shall be inde- 
pendent of its penalty, and its penalty shall have no claim 
upon him? Or will they squander them, with the other 
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millions already squandered on “public improvements,” 
that for a little while* *‘ shall enable boys to buy mint juleps, 
and girls gingham frocks a little cheaper,” and then secure 
to the state the lasting blessing of having expensive public 
works with nothing for them to do,t like the Jew flash man, 
all ruffles and no shirt ? 

This is an important question; never again may we hope 
that another opportunity like the present will be offered for 
establishing or completing, where already begun, a perma- 
nent system of education, without a direct and heavy tax 
upon the people. No man who loves his country can be 
indifferent about the purpose to which the states will, indi- 
vidually, apply their respective shares of the proceeds of the 
public lands. Two things claim our attention. 

First. An enlightened policy would dictate that a higher 
price, something in proportion to their value, should be put 
upon the public lands ; that they should no longer be regarded 
as a hindrance and an incumbrance to the government; if 
they will not command more than a dollar and a quarter an 
acre, let them be withdrawn from the market till the demand 
for them shall raise the price. Eventually not an acre the 
less will be sold, and, when sold, it will be for the peaceful 
and useful purposes of husbandry, and not for speculation. 
Has the country any thing to lose by keeping the public lands 
on hand? None of the laws of trade which compel the 
operator to sell, though at reduced prices, govern this transac- 
tion. When the purchasers pay for the soil a price propor- 
tionate to its value, they will respect it. A fair price put 
upon the public lands in the new states would enhance the 
value of land in the old. If the public lands cannot all be 
sold in this generation, keep them till the next; the longer 
they are kept the more valuable they will become. To such 
an extent have they already been forced into market, that in 
many instances those who have bought for speculation have 
made fortunes at the expense of the government, and the 
lands thus sold have richly repaid the high prices at which 
they were purchased. The advantage gained has not been 
to the government, nor to the cultivator, but to the speculator, 
Every state in the Union now has an interest in this subject, 


* Coleridge’s estimate of the factories in England. 

+ We are no enemies to internal improvements, and willingly admit that some 
of them have been of immense public advantage, while others, many others, have 
as signally failed of the purpose for which they were constructed. 
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and we may reasonably hope that an end will be immediately 
put to this ruinous policy thus far pursued. 

The next thing which calls for attention is, what use will 
the legislatures of the states make of their respective shares 
of these public lands? Will they be immediately absorbed in 
payment of state debts, and in prosecuting public inprove- 
ments, or shall they be set apart for the sacred purposes of 
education? This is an important question. The extent to 
which some of the states are in debt leaves us little doubt as 
to the course they will pursue. It so happens, that the states 
which most need the exclusive appropriation of their share 
of these lands to purposes of education, the states having the 
greatest number of inhabitants not able to read or write, are 
the very states least liable, by their situation, to make this 
appropriation. The fear is, that the funds will be immedi- 
ately seized, and consumed in payment of debts. 

North Carolina, it is understood, will immediately appro- 
priate her share of the proceeds of the sales to common 
schools and academies, throughout her borders; if so, it is 
to be hoped that the journals of congress* will never again 
declare, that one third of the voters of that state admitted to 
give testimony in the case of a contested election, in the 
house of representatives, were marksmen, not able to write 
their names. Other states, it may be hoped, will follow the 
example of North Carolina. We proceed to offer reasons 
why the states should immediately take this subject in hand, 
and apply to it the proceeds of the public lands, and as 
much more money as may be necessary to bring into efficient 
operation a common school system, sufficiently humble and 
pains-taking to reach and instruct the poorest child in the 
land, and sufficiently elevated and enlarged to supply the 
wants of minds of widest range, and of the purest ambition. 
In the remarks we have to offer, we conceive it to be our 
duty to give special prominence to common schools — the 
places of instruction designed for the common mind ; these 
properly established and supported, the academies will take 
care of themselves. Select schools, and all other schools 
— for the children of the rich, have no need of public 
aid. 

We purposely pass by the religious view of this subject. 
It belongs not strictly to our journal, and our aim now is 


* This was the case in the contested election, in the first session of the twenty- 
second congress. Mr. Johnson’s, p. 54. 
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strictly at a national object : but that no one may be at a loss 
about our sentiments on this subject, we will say that, in our 
opinion, no system of education will ever answer for this, or 
for any other country, at the bottom of which the gospel of 
Jesus Christ is not laid, and into every department of whose 
superstructure it does not penetrate. On this subject we re- 
gard all the discoveries of modern philosophers, and all the 
refinements of modern philosophy, as nothing better than a, 
mass of elegant, learned rubbish, that never will find an ap- 
propriate place among a practical and a Christian people. 
We are stern republicans, disowning all authority, and re- 
cognising no laws but those which the will of the people 
enact. The people are sovereigns. Now a little plain truth 
ought to do us good ; it should provoke resentment from no 
one. On examination, it will be found that, as a nation, we 
are very ignorant and very depraved, and the misfortune is, 
that this mass of ignorance and depravity enters into the 
law-making power, and controls the execution of the laws. 
It is this which excites such a dread of republicanism in all 
the governments of the old world; their dread and abhor- 
rence of our example, amusing, as it is to us, is heartfelt, 
sincere. Any one can see that we require a system of edu- 
cation so broad and so deep, as to reach through, and bind 
together, all the elements of society into one solid, consistent 
mass, with intelligence to know, and rectitude to do, every 
duty which rests upon a citizen, and to execute every trust 
with which he may be honored. Honor and fame should 
rise from no man’s condition, but from the ability and fidelity 
with which he performs his duty. “I call that a good edu- 
cation,” says John Milton, ‘ which enables a man to perform 
every duty of war and peace.” It is to be feared that we 
have aimed too high: our efforts have been directed, and the 
public purse has been given to academies and colleges, in 
many of the states, greatly to the neglect of common schools. 
‘‘These ought we to have done, and not to have left the 
other undone.” It is useless to gild the spire till we have 
cemented the foundation of the public edifice. ~The last 
report of the common schools in Massachusetts has reached 
England, and a late number of one of their highest public 
journals, says that it has done more to dissolve European 
prejudices against republican institutions, than all that we 
have said and done before. That noble state is pursu- 
ing, with undivided and unabated zeal, a single object — the 
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education of every child in the commonwealth. The public 
purse, private munificence, political prejudice, sectarian 
zeal, have all combined to urge on this mighty enterprise. 
The momertt the schools were well organized it was found 
that another, and a far higher order of teachers was wanted. 
Normal schools immediately were established, and this great 
want was supplied. We shall look there to see if all 
the productive energies of the state are not increased, if the 
expenses of criminal courts, poor-houses, etc., etc., are not 
diminished, and more than all, if purity and intelligence do 
not spread through all the departments of society, at a rate 
that shall, in a tenfold degree, more than compensate for all 
the expenditures for popular education. New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, in part, and other states entire, are following 
this noble example. There are urgent reasons why every 
state in the Union should press hard after Massachusetts, and 
if possible outstrip her, in her career of popular education. 
In this great work, by far the greatest that ever engaged 
the attention of a popular government, we are behind almost 
every Christian nation on the face of earth. And yet, 
strange to say, we continually boast, nay, devoutly offer our 
thanksgivings publicly to God, for our superiority over all 
other branches of the human family. A little investigation 
would disturb our complacency on this subject: if it should 
fortunately humble us, so far as to look into our condition and 
to seize hold of our permanent interests, it would be well. 
So rapid is the increase of our population, that as yet we 
have not, in our popular systems of education, been able to 
keep pace with it. In England, in ten years from the time 
that, according to Lord Brougham, “the schoolmaster was 
abroad” in four hundred and eighty-seven parishes, the 
number of children that received the benefit of a popular 
education increased from fifty thousand to one hundred and 
five thousand. While in many of the states the proportion 
of the number educated is falling behind that of our popula- 
tion, England has doubly distanced hers. In Prussia, accord- 
ing to the last estimate, thirteen out of every fifteen children, 
actually attend public schools.* By the same authority, we 
are informed, that in Austria, Germany and Sweden, scarce- 
ly achild grows up uneducated. It is difficult to find, in 
Sweden, one person in a thousand who cannot read and 


* Lord Brougham. 
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write. Even Russia is pressing hard upon us. More than 
one hundred and sixty thousand children of soldiers and re- 
cruits are educated at the expense of the crown. .- 

How stands the account with ourselves? ‘ This country 
contains more than four millions of children who ought to be 
under the influence of common schools. By a recent esti- 
mate, it appears that more than a million of children are 
growing up in the United States, in ignorance and without the 
means of education ; of these, two hundred and fifty thousand 
are said to bein Pennsylvania.” Another estimate has made 
the number for Pennsylvania somewhat less. But we need 
not stop to make out the apportionment to the states; in deep 
humility, we ought to admit the statement. Do you ask for 
the consequences? Never, in this country, and we devoutly 
hope, in any other, has there been such an increase of crime 
of every kind that denotes deep corruption in the heart of the 

people, as this country has presented for the last twenty or 
_ thirty years. The criminal prosecutions in many places 
have increased with appalling rapidity. The worst of it 1s, 
that the people are not secure ; life and property are not safe; 
it is in vain to look for relief till the popular mind and con- 
science are set right. The fountains must be purified before 
the streams that issue from them can be made pure. The 
popular will—and let it be repeated till it passes into a 
proverb — the popular will isthe law and the authority of 
the land. No legislation can be efficient that does not reach, 
and remould, and purify it. 

Is it the duty of the state to enact good and wholesome 
laws, and to see that they are faithfully executed? It is a 
secondary duty, and an inferiorone. The great and primary 
duty of the state in all popular governments, is the educa- 
tion of the people. Ought the people to be taxed to support 
the government? With twofold zeal and cheerfulness ought 
they to solicit taxation to educate the people. Do not mistake 
us; we mean education, not nonsense, —useful knowledge and 
the contented pursuit of an honest calling, not vain notions 
and disgust for industry. Do you say that the poor man has 
no right to put his hand into your pocket, and take out as 
much money as he wants to educate his child? But you 
will admit his right to use your money to prosecute him and 
to punish him, when he has broken the laws. Now which 
is the best? To spend ten dollars a-year in educating the 
child into an useful citizen, or ten times that amount to prose- 
cute and punish the grown-up man in the penitentiary or on 
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the gallows? The people, “the eternal people,” must be 
educated ; they do not, can not, will not educate themselves. 
The state must do it; this bill the state must pay, either at 
the door of the school-house or at the bar of the prosecuting 
attorney. In all conscience which is the best, which is the 
cheapest, a high-school, or a poor-house? schoolmasters 
paid at a moderate rate, or lawyers, judges, jurors, and jailors 
paid at a high rate? 

Now, the grand objection raised against this system, is its 
highest ornament and recommendation. It gives the poor 
man a legal, peremptory claim on the rich man, and makes 
it his interest and duty to serve the poor man well. At 
every election, when taxes are laid, the rich man must open 
his pocket and let the poor man take out what the state thinks 
he needs to educate his children. The rich and poor are 
brought together. Strange that there should be such an out- 
cry against it, when it bears one of the strongest features of 
democracy, and is so like the gospel of the Son of God. It 
is one of the strongest bonds of national union; it is both 
the cheap foundation and the chief defence of the republic. 
The struggle of pride and ambition to destroy the equality of 
the people, and to sunder the bonds of union, is in too many 
cases successful. The school fund offers a firm resistance. 
Few men are rich; the mass of mankind will be poor, but 
poor only as they are ignorant and vicious ; virtue and intelli- 
gence form the highest order of power, as far above the 
force of wealth and authority, as the persuasion of angels 
surpasses the threats of fiends. 

‘But the people themselves,” it is said, and truly, “ will 
not receive the school fund, and do not want it.” And what 
does this prove? Conclusively the imperative necessity of 
education. The repugnance of mankind in general, toevery 
form of intellectual and moral improvement, is always in the 
exact ratio to their want of it. But what is the remedy? 
simply education. ‘Those parts of the country in which the 
school system is now the most popular and most soughtafter, 
are the very regions in which it was, on the first offer of it, 
detested. De Witt Clinton rendered himself unpopular by 
his school system for New York. But how stands the matter 
now ? It is, more thanall his other great acts, the sure basis 
of his fame ; interwoven with the thoughts and feelings, and 
adorned with the gratitude and love of the people, his name 
is immortal. If the people dislike education, the remedy is 
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at hand; educate them. If they refuse to be taxed, edu- 
cate them; if they will not receive the school system after it 
is provided for them, still the remedy is, educate them. 
Action, action, action was the system of eloquence with the 
Greek. Education, education, education is the whole of 
popular government. 

But the people are not alone in fault. Cupidity is strong 
in all men, strongest in ignorant men. It was not to be 
expected that men would cheerfully part with money till they 
became sensible of the advantages to be derived from it. 
The school system was new ; they had not seen it tried. In 
many places the schools were managed badly ; the teachers 
were incompetent; some had no love for the work; the 
children did not improve. In other places the school fund 
had been used for political purposes. Altogether the people 
rebelled till they saw that good was accomplished. This 
was what ought to have been expected, and should have sur- 
prised no one. But when the common school system has 
been long enough in operation to bring out the blessings 
which it has in store for the people, nothing can induce them 
to part with it but a higher and more expensive form of 
education. 

There is a fault on the part of the educated classes. They 
keep themselves too much aloof from ignorant people; the 
knowledge which they possess will never find its right appli- 
cation till it is distributed, poured upon the heads of the 
people, given freely. To the mass of mankind the pleasures 
and advantages of knowledge are the hidden treasures of a 
sealed book ; they know not where to look for them, how to 
grasp or retain them. Like the man at the pool of Siloam, 
they are helpless and must have aid. The love of knowledge 
rust first be infused into their hearts, and then knowledge 
itself must be brought within their reach. Man’s mind is 
darkness till knowledge enters and drives it out ; so the sun 
disperses the darkness of night simply by shining; all he 
wants is the hour of rising, and all is done. Man’s heart is 
discord, strife, contention ; the jarring of bad passions on a 
stupid or accusing conscience ; it never can contain or send 
forth ‘* the sweet concord of harmonious sounds,” till truth 
and love enter and take up their abodes; till they turn his 
baser nature “ into the soul’s essence, and all be made im- 
mortal.” How little would it cost an educated man in a 
village or a town, once or twice a week, for an hour or two at 
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a time, to unlock his stores of knowledge, and without 
diminishing his treasures distribute them among the people, 
with the consciousness that he multiplies his existence, and 
all his enjoyments, by the numbers who listen! Can any man 
propose to himself a higher object to live for than immortal 
minds? Compared with this the attainments made by the 
‘“* budge doctors of the Stoic fur,” are poor indeed. 

Republicanism is a grand machine of government, but wo 
betide us if we bring the wrong power to bear on the wheel 
that sets itin motion. The springs of government, touched 
and controlled by ignorance and vice, the worst form of bad 
ambition, produce nothing but ‘ confusion worse con- 
founded.” This same machine of government, moved and 
controlled by virtue, intelligence and wisdom, guiding pub- 
lic movements and reaching the springs of action in the soul 
of the individual man, is the beaw ideal of human govern- 
ment. So instructed the people can govern themselves ; all 
they ask is to be let alone; they can be trusted to take care 
of themselves, for they can see and know. But a mind 
uneducated is full fraught with vice ; just in proportion to its 
greatness is it to be feared. 

The time has been when a profession of patriotism laid a 
heavy demand for toil, suffering, blood, sometimes for life 
itself. The times are changed. The modern patriotism is a 
different thing; it is very suspicious, it looks very like lip- 
service for the ease, enjoyment, indulgence, the honors and 
emoluments of office. The patriots of other days bled and 
died for the people ; our modern patriots can scarcely speak 
to them; let our great men, our public men, come down 
among the people to enlighten, to correct, to console, and to 
bless them with their knowledge, their superior virtue and 
integrity, and they will be borne in their hearts, yea, * in 
their heart of hearts.’’ We now want education, not to make 
men shine in public station, but to adorn private life, to illus- 
trate the peaceful pursuits of agriculture, the inventions of 
mechanics, the enterprise of commerce ; we want philosophy, 
to alleviate the burdens of the multitude, to make sweat 
pleasant and toil acceptable. We have at last found that 
science, after ascending the heavens in majesty to control 
their movements, may descend with dignity to the farm-yard 
and the work-shop. Philosophy, weary of airy, useless specu- 
lation, has at last consented to improve the hoe, the axe, and 
the plough. ‘The science of government, no longer to be 
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confined in courts and cabinets, has come to dwell with the 
people. 

How shall we entertain these heavenly visiters ? Remem- 
ber, they have come to teach, not to be taught. They will 
listen to our complaints, answer our inquiries, reward our 
investigations, but they will have none of our dictation. 
Submission is the condition on which they bless mortals. 
Will our government continue? Some predict its downfall, 
many fear it, more hope for it. We need not fear when any 
cry lo here, and lo there ; fix your eye on the people ; if ever 
the “ abomination of desolation” lights on our country, it 
will first be seen perching on the people. How do they 
appear? Are they ignorant, vicious, discontented, lazy? 
Then know that the time of our destruction draweth nigh. 
Is ours a government of law? The laws themselves spring 
from the opinion of the people, and partake of its character. 
We have no crown, no throne, no establishment; we are 
all lords. Virtue is our king, and partaking of her we are 
sovereign. No one can appropriate her; she is more than 
sufficient for all. ‘“ Maxima reverentia debetur puero,” was a 
maxim with the Romans. The dignity of the state ought to 
be brought to the door of the Sunday and the common 
school ; virtue, clad in celestial garments, ought here to be 
unrobed ; every power within man, chastened and educated 
by sanctitude severe, ought to be applied to the duties of the 
citizen, the man. We have been minding high things, we 
must condescend to men of low estate. Would any be great 
among us? let us first see if he will consent to be the servant 
of all. If not, he is not fit for power; power is not safe 
with him. Do you say that that boy in rags, in filth, in 
ignorance, is beneath you? May be so; but his hand is 
strong enough to fire the capitol. A kind look, a word of 
encouragement from you, will gladden his heart, may make 
him your friend, and the defender of his country. He is an 
integral part of the state, and shall he be neglected and the 
state not guilty? Man was not made for the prison and the 
gallows ; his destination was higher, and his end ought to be 
more glorious. If ever the poor-house, the prison and the 
gallows, are put away from amongst us, they must be 
exchanged for the common school and the academy. It is 
better to encourage virtue than to punish crime, to foster 
infancy than to punish age. ‘“ The ignorant child, left to grow 
up into the deeper ignorance of manhood, with all its 
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jealousies and narrow-mindedness, and its superstitions, and 
its penury of enjoyments; poor amid the intellectual and 
moral richness of this universe, blind in this splendid temple 
which God has lighted up, and famishing amid the profusions 
of omnipotence,” no wonder he is wretched and becomes 
guilty. The beautiful, the good and the true are not for him; 
he has nor eye, nor ear, nor heart; he perceives not the 
majesty of truth, nor the loveliness of virtue; pressed with 
want, he has no appetite for benevolence, and is a stranger 
to heroic enjoyments ; the darkening elucidations of his own 
mind shed on all the works of God and man, what wonder 
that he gropes at noon-day. And this man, so in need of all 
things for which man ought to live, and for which it is glorious 
to die, is beneath the notice of the rich man, the learned 
man, and the great man; then shame on riches, shame on 
learning, shame on greatness—no, rather, shame on this 
worthless prostitution of God’s great gifts to man. 

Now, if the ignorance and wretchedness of the people 
could be confined to the obscurity in which they labor and 
suffer — much as their condition would be to be deplored — 
it would be deprived of one half of the evils now most to 
be dreaded. The misfortune is, that this wretched creature 
is a public man, a part of the state. His influence is felt at 
the election; his voice is heard in the legislature, and it 
sounds to us from the bench of justice. His power is irre- 
sistible in making and executing the laws, for his name is 
legion. When the contest comes, the issue will be not less 
dreadful than righteous; for then it will be found that the 
people would have saved the state, if the state had educated 
the people. Much remains to be done; when the legisla- 
tures shall have provided the funds they will have done their 
duty, but the work will be but commenced. The notions of 
the people must be corrected ; the mass of them think that 
their children, if educated, must press into the learned pro- 
fessions, as they will then be unfitted for vulgar toil, than 
which we scarcely know a more silly ora more preposterous 
notion. Professional life offers less than almost any other 
department. The mass of professional men in this country 
work hard, live poor, and die poor. Every where there 
appears to be a rush for the top of the ladder; few think 
how giddy, airy and worthless are high places, nor wish nor 
seek the solid wealth and contentment that humble life 
secures to industry and frugality. A head full of knowledge 
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not applied to practical life, is a great lumber-room, at best a 
toy-shop. The greatness and the true glory of our country 
will appear when the discoveries of science, and the refine- 
ments of literature, shall condescend to ornament our farm- 
house and our work-shop; in this way, humble, plain life, 
will become honorable and desirable, universal contentment 
will follow universai prosperity, and the latter will drive 
envy and jealousy from the pursuits and abodes of 
men. Politics will cease to be a trade, and government will 
come into the hands of the people ; the rulers and the ruled 
will be one and the same. Think not that we shall then be 
in want of great men, of learning and eloquence ; the mass 
of the people pervaded “ by an intense desire to know good 
things, and the dearest charity to communicate the knowledge 
of them to others,” we shall every where find those who can 
serve and honor their country. 

We love our fellow men: we cling to this topic: our heart 
lingers with fondness around the abodes of ignorance and 
wretchedness, pained to see a fellow creature boasting of his 
freedom, not knowing that he is yet but half free; ignorant 
that the truth must set him free before he can be free indeed. 
Never has God laid on any generation of men such a respon- 
sibility as rests on this. It is painful to think how this re- 
sponsibility will fare in the halls of the state legislatures at 
their approaching session. Alas! the people are in bondage! 
those who have the power, have not the will to unloose their 
burdens. Not one fourth of the physical energy of this 
country is developed ; nor will it be developed till a better 
education is given to the people. ‘Those who bear the bur- 
dens of society, bear them “ by main strength and stupid- 
ness.” Improvements have been made for all who could 
pay for them; but “the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty.” We are not of those who fear the people, 
wretched as they are; of late our fears are turned to an- 
other and a higher direction, where vice and depravity are 
voluntary — where the choice has been made by those who 
‘“‘see the right and still the wrong pursue.” 

Almost every age has thus far produced a prodigy of hu- 
manity —a genius born in the prodigality of heaven, and 
sent down on the wings of truth and love to scatter the 
riches and blessings of heaven through the abodes of 
wretched men. Is there not now, some where amongst us, 
some one fired with uncommon ardor, burning with phi- 
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lanthropy, to whom God has given the fortune and the 
talent, and to whom man has given the cultivation, who will 
for the sake of “the dearest charity,” undertake the cause 
of the people? Some one for whom all the high prizes of 
ambition are too low— for whom all the great themes of 
human glory are too small — who, emulous of immortality, 
will fearlessly consecrate himself to the service of those who 
have nothing but their hearts to give, and generously commit 
his fame “to other generations and to other times?” 

We are not fond of offering incense to public men ; it is 
not safe. If worthy of it, they can do without it ; if not, it 
is doubly pernicious. But we cannot take leave of this 
great subject without offering to the honorable gentleman, 
whose speech has furnished the occasion for our remarks, 
our hearty thanks for his generous exertions in this cause. 
The country has formed high expectations of him, and has 
yet, from these first fruits, much to expect from him. Shall 
we be disappointed ? 





Art. VIII.— The Naval History of Great Britain, from the 
Declaration of War by France, in 1793, to the Accession of 
George IV. By Witt1am James. New Edition, with 
Additions and Notes, by Captain Cuamier, R. N. Lon- 
don: 1837. 6 vols. Svo. 


THE recent appearance of a new edition of James’s Naval 
History of Great Britain, repeating all the former misrepre- 
sentations in his narrative of the events connected with our 
country, seems to us to offer a fit occasion for examining its 
claims to the authenticity of history ; and in doing this, we 
shall find no difficulty, we think, in convicting the writer not 
only of a uniform violation of truth in his record of every 
thing that concerns ourselves, but also of such malignity of 
spirit as must disqualify him for his office, and destroy his 
credibility as a historian. , 

We may however observe, in the outset, that the virulence 
which is the prominent trait of Mr. James’s character, is not 
confined to the enemies of his country. It has provoked nu- 
merous controversies with British naval officers, of the 
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merits of which, of course, we have no desire to discuss, 
and we refer to them only as conclusive evidence that even in 
the community where his work might expect to receive the 
most favor, its veracity is doubted. Even Lord Colling- 
wood, whom we have been accustomed to regard as the 
model of an English naval officer, is made the subject of his 
animadversions, accompanied with his habitual incivility. 

Though the faithful historian must show that he is writing 
for mankind, and not for his own nation only, still, in recount- 
ing the deeds of his countrymen, he may be pardoned if in 
the spirit of patriotism he discovers a leaning in their favor. 
He can, however, by no means plead patriotism as his justi- 
fication, if, like Mr. James, he falsifies events, and gilds the 
successes, or conceals the defeats of his friends, at the ex- 
pense of truth. He also mistakes the nature and duties of 
this virtue, if he employs it in keeping alive, and exaspera~ 
ting a passion for war, and encouraging a permanent senti- 
ment of hostility between two nations. If the peace-makers 
are blessed, what must he expect who devotes his life, and 
its labors, to foster and strengthen the infuriated passions 
which a state of active warfare necessarily generates — pas- 
sions which would expire with the occasion that called them 
forth, were they not continued and propagated by such wri- 
ters as Mr. James; which impede the progress of humanity 
and civilization, and retard, if they do not wholly obstruct, 
the peaceful accommodation of the unavoidable difficulties 
that from time to time interrupt the harmony of nations ? 
No one who reads this misnamed history can fail to remark 
the spirit of bitter antipathy to this country that pervades it, 
exhibiting itself in passages like the followimg: 


“ Every citizen of every town in the United States, to which a 
creek leads that can float a canoe, becomes henceforward ‘a mer- 
chant ;’ and the grower of wheat or tobacco sends his son to a 
counting-house, that he may be initiated in the profitable art of 
falsifying ship’s papers, and covering belligerent property. Here 
the young American learns to bolt custom-house oaths by the dozen, 
and to condemn a lie only when clumsily told, or when timorously 
or inadequately applied. After a few years of probation, he is sent 
on board a vessel as mate, or supercargo ; and, in due time, besides 
fabricating fraudulent papers, and swearing to their genuineness, he 
learns (using a homely phrase) to humbug British officers, and to 
decoy and make American citizens of British seamen.” “ But is a 
writer who stands pledged to deal impartially between nation and 
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nation, to forbear exposing their trickery, because it may suit the 
Americans to invent any falsehoods, no matter how bare-faced, to 
foist a valiant character upon themselves ?” 

“The number of prisoners delivered to the agent at Bermuda was 
four hundred and thirty-four. Add to these, beside the thirty-five 
acknowledged by the American officers to have been killed, six or 
seven too badly wounded to be removed, and we have four hun- 
dred and seventy-five as the President’s complement; just two 
less than were named in her watch-bill. Yet Commodore De- 
catur, and two of his officers, swore before the surrogate, that the 
President had ‘ about four hundred and fifty, but certainly not four 
hundred and sixty men, when the action commenced.’ The conse- 
quence of this oath— this American oath — was, that the captors 
got head-money for four hundred and fifty men only; when there 
was proof positive (namely, Mr. James’s word) that four hundred and 
sixty-nine, and every probability that four hundred and seventy- 
seven men were in the ship at the time stated.” ...‘‘ However, the 
American Commodore in all he said was believed, and for all he had 
done was commended, in the quarter to which alone, beside his own 
conscience —and that probably was not an over squeamish one— he 
considered himself responsible.” ...‘* This moral and religious peo- 
ple actually grew rich, and great, commercially great, at least, out 
of that which depopulated Europe, which robbed the wife of her 
husband, and the child of its father.” — Vol. vi., pp. 78, 106, 366, 
14. 


We need hardly observe that this language is neither ap- 
propriate to history, nor likely to gain for its author the respect 
and confidence of his readers. 

The effect of such abusive writing upon the public feeling 
in this country towards England is, at all times, but particu- 
larly at the present moment, deeply to be deplored. It may 
be doubted how far this sacrifice of decency and truth to the 
promptings of a spurious patriotism can be justified in the 
mind of the writer himself; or whether he can escape the 
upbraidings of his own conscience for having violated the 
sacredness of history, to gratify a feeling of personal ma- 
lignity. 

Although Mr. James has lost all claim to lenity as well as 
respect, we cannot withhold our compassion from the man 
who has passed a large portion of his life in an employment 
that has kept his mind in a perpetual fever of malice, converted 
him into a pander to the worst passions, and even, since it is 
his object to cherish hatred among his fellow men, into an 
enemy to his race. 
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If the opinion of the poet is correct, that “all, all but truth 
drops still-born from the press,” we have nothing to fear from 
a detraction that has so little regard toher precepts. It may 
serve for a time to gratify, and perhaps to aggravate the pas- 
sions to which it is addressed. Unhappily, however, it is 
more easy to do evil than to do good. The bold invective of 
Mr. James, like the petty scandal whispered in private, finds 
an advocate in the human heart, because it is desperately 
wicked. No doubt a loyal, but ignorant Englishman, may 
find something in the violent denunciations of our author to 
soften the mortification of defeats, and may regard the plea- 
sure which he derives from the abuse of American officers, 
as a proof of his fidelity to his king, and of his attachment 
to his country. 

Mr. James is indebted for his style to ships’ log-books. 
The deeds of neither Lords St. Vincent nor Nelson elevate 
him for a moment above the dull level of dry and barren 
statements. His history is a detail of events heaped together 
with confusion, wanting beginning, connection, and conclu- 
sion. It is neither adorned with the graces of composition, 
nor enriched with lessons of instruction. Nothing but a dis- 
pute tempts the author to deviate from his natural dulness. 
His most animated comment is a warm quarrel, and his 
highest effort a display of ill-temper. The reader may de- 
spair of learning the truth concerning any doubtful matter 
from one who treats it, not with the calmness of a judge, but 
with the fervor of a partisan, regarding it as his first duty to 
support the cause he has espoused, and ready at any moment 
to sacrifice truth to opinion. In speaking of one of Lord Col- 
lingwood’s despatches, written after the battle of Trafalgar, 
he makes the following remarks : 


“ Unfortunately for the fame of those concerned, this soul-inspi- 
ring passage contains nota word of truth.” . . . “ Among the 
numerous omissions and misstatements that pervade the official 
accounts of this celebrated battle, the most extraordinary, as well 
as the most unjust,” etc. . . . “ Unfortunately the mere omis- 
sion of Captain Hardy’s name in the public letter of Vice-Admiral 
Collingwood, is not all the injury done to him. That might have 
arisen from unintentional neglect, and have been atoned for, in part, 
by subsequent explanation and apology. But nothing short of the 
most humiliating acknowledgment could nullify the statement,” 
etc. He adds: “ Truth, however, will ultimately prevail.” 
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We do not now recall any one who will have less cause to 
rejoice in her triumph than our author. Even a senseless 
picture in the king’s palace, an ideal representation of the 
battle of Trafalgar, is not permitted to pass without passion- 
ate vituperation, reminding us of the spleen which undisci- 
plined childhood is sometimes seen to vent on inanimate 
objects. We may also refer to the whole comment on the 
battle of Trafalgar, to the defamation of Captain Berkely of 
the Emerald, after the battle of St. Vincent, and the 
attempt, for which no other motive appears than a confirmed 
practice of evil-speaking, to deprive Sir John Duckworth of 
the merit of his action off the road of St. Domingo, and to 
show that the gratitude of the inhabitants of the West India 
islands, the voted vases, swords, etc., of London merchants, 
and the thanks of parliament, moved in the lords by Lord 
Grenville, and in the commons by Mr. Grey, were on this 
occasion unworthily distributed. Attacks, more remarkable 
for their spirit than their courtesy, upon contemporary histo- 
rians are scattered throughout the work. It would be easy 
to multiply instances, but the above, selected from periods of 
English naval history in which we have no national concern, 
are sufficient warrant for the opinion that Mr. James has 
written his book not only: in the spirit, but also with the un- 
scrupulous partiality of a party man. For the faithful 
performance of the historian’s duty it is necessary that his 
mind should be divested of passion and prejudice, and that 
his judgments, matured by deliberation, should be pronounced 
with calmness. We have already seen how entirely desti- 
tute of these requisites Mr. James is, and we cannot but 
lament that such a trust should have been committed to a 
man who insults without any other motive than his own per- 
versity of temper; whose dissent from the highest authority 
is accompanied by a charge of falsehood, and whose love of 
argument and contradiction betrays itself in loose attacks 
upon officers in the very cases where they have received 
from his and their government distinguished attestations to 
their services and character. 

Mr. James commenced his historical labors in 1816 with 
*¢ An inquiry into the merit of the principal naval actions 
between Great Britain and the United States.” This was 
followed, in 1817, by “ A full and correct account of the chief 
naval occurrences of the late war,’”’ which was subsequently 
enlarged and extended, so as to embrace the naval operations 
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in British history from 1793 to the bombardment of Algiers 
by Lord Exmouth, the last being the work now under 
consideration. 

His spite against this country is first shown in his slight no- 
tice of the Tripolitan war, in which he gives an account of the 
forced service rendered to the dey of Algiers by the George 
Washington, Captain William Bainbridge, in the year 1800, 
interlarded with his usual sneers, and so related as to cast a 
signal dishonor upon the American flag. It is well known 
that Captain Bainbridge, in complying with the dey’s de- 
mand, however unwillingly, only followed an example set 
him by Spanish, French, and English men-of-war. We find 
here, too, the first instance (so far as relates to ourselves) of 
the use of figures to support his misrepresentations. He 
states the force of the brig Enterprise, Lieutenant Sterrett, 
in her action with the ship Tripoli, to have been fourteen 
guns instead of twelve. For what reason, other than the 
mere gratification of ill-will, he can have touched upon our 
first war with Tripoli, we are at a loss to discover, since what 
he professes to record has no possible connection with British 
naval history. it is the first shot, however, fired in pure 
malice of heart, and though we shall not suffer our dignity to 
be disturbed by misstatements easily corrected, or our temper 
to be ruffled by sneers and contumely, which on this occasion 
at least are entirely unprovoked, still less shall we suffer 
these falsehoods to pass unnoticed and uncontradicted. 

Mr. James’s sixth volume is the part of his work with 
which we are principally concerned, and to that our attention 
is now chiefly directed. It opens with an examination of 
our frigates built before the war, and enters into a minute- 
ness of detail which, with any other writer, would be taken 
as a prima facie evidence of its truth. We have not at hand 
the documents requisite for a strict comparison of all his 
statements, but it is not difficult to show, by the exposure of 
some palpable errors, how little they are to be relied on. He 
asserts that the frigate President was built to mount guns in 
her gangways, and cites the authority of some officers, not 
named, (a convenient authority for a writer of Mr. James’s 
character,) to show that she had eight additional guns thus 
mounted during the war with Tripoli. Having also premised 
that he speaks from “ocular proof of the manner in which 
the President was fitted,” he continues, ** She has fifteen 
ports, and a bridle, of a side on the main deck, eight of a side 
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on the quarter deck, and four of a side, without reckoning the 
chase-port, on the forecastle, making fifty-four broadside ports.” 
Shortly after, however, he discovers that the “* American” 
forty-four gun frigate, mounted with her thirty long twenty- 
four pounders on the main deck, eighteen carronades, forty- 
two pounders, on the quarter deck, (two more than he has 
given ports above,) six carronades, forty-two pounders, and 
two long twenty-four pounders on the forecastle, a total of 
fifty-six guns.” He endeavors to account for this discre- 
pancy by saying that the gangway, or entrance ports, were 
fitted to receive carronades ; yet he admits that she mounted 
only fifty-two of these guns when captured by the squadron 
under Captain Hayes, (besides a brass eight-inch howitzer.) 
As Mr. James professes to speak from ocular proof, (which 
must have been received after the capture of the President,) 
as to the number of ports, we are at a loss to understand his 
pretext for giving her an armament of fifty-six guns at any 
time. We are, however, at no loss to account for his motive 
in so doing. 

We make no further comment upon the affair of the Little 
Belt and President than to observe, that the passion evinced 
on this occasion by the British naval historian in his abuse 
of Commodore Rodgers, and the ridiculous allegation that 
he loaded his guns with “ every scrap of iron that could 
possibly be collected,” offers a striking contrast to the 
good temper and fairness of Mr. Cooper, who, passing over 
the naval importance of the transaction, which had no 
other interest than to exhibit the precision of American gun- 
nery, discusses at length, and in a masterly manner, the 
general principles it involved. 

The chase of the Belvidera, and that of the Constitution, 
are the next events of importance.’ The former is a con- 
venient provocation to Mr. James to traduce the officers and 
people of the United States. The latter event he ushers in 
with the beginning of those humiliating confessions and 
excuses with which he endeavors to soothe the mortification 
occasioned by that ship’s signal victory over one of the chasing 
squadron. 


“‘ The escape of ‘ Old Ironsides’* is one of the most interesting 


* Mr. James tells us that this name originated in the thickness of the Consti- 
tution’s sides. We pardon his endeavor to discover an origin less painful 
than the true one, 
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exhibitions of nautical skill on record; Captain Byron, also, in the 
Belvidera, gained great credit for the active manner in which he 
saved his ship.” 


About a month after occurred the first frigate action, that 
of the Constitution and Guerriére, and we witness with pain 
the suffering which this brings upon our author, and 
his various struggles to palliate this unexpected defeat. 
The latter, mingled as they are with much indecent, or 
rather criminal abuse, we read with perfect composure, 
regarding them as exposures made in the unrestrained 
bitterness of anger. 

We intend, in the course of this paper, to consider the 
frigate actions together, but shall first convict Mr. James of 
one or two misstatements in relation to American frigates, 
which will help to show the value of his record. 

He falsely states, that “‘ landsman” is a “ rating unknown 
on board an American man-of-war;” misrepresents the 
height of the Constitution’s main deck to be eight feet, and 
leaves the reader to infer that her ‘“* main deck battery was 
upwards of ten feet from the water.” He gives the broad- 
side of American frigates at twenty-eight guns instead of 
twenty-six.* Mr. James knew these statements to be 
incorrect when he made them. 

It is curious to remark also, that on occasions of defeat the 
English crews are styled jail-birds and raw-hands ; boys not 
worth ship-room ; Irishmen who had never smelt salt water ; 
disaffected wretches, the gatherings of press-gangs and 
prison-ships ; whilst the American seamen were picked 
crews, expert marksmen, altogether the finest set of men 
ever seen collected on ship-board, and of such extraordinary 
size that the usual manacles would not fit them. 

Now we hear nothing previously of the deterioration of 
English seamen from the battle of Trafalgar to the period of 
the war with the United States ; but if it was true, why does 
it not apply as well to the English seamen serving, according 
to Mr. James, on board American ships, as to others? or, if 
this difference existed between the great mass of British 
seamen at home, and the few who had crept, under false 


* Mr. James does not always consider the difference of two guns in a broad- 
side, even when that broadside is mounted upon two covered decks, and brought 
to bear against a frigate, as creating such a “ decided overmatch.” See the 
action of the Romney and Sybille, vol. i., p. 209. 
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names, and a false origin, into our navy, the fact is more 
dishonorable to the British nation, and the character of Bri- 
tish seamen, than any event of the war, not excepting the 
conduct of the crew of the Alert, or the refusal of the Phebe 
to engage the Essex in single combat. It is utterly incredible 
that in every instance of defeat the special disadvantage 
should have existed on the side of the English ; and possessing 
no means of distinction, we must reject them as altogether 
fabulous. 

After all, this strange argument of the unskilfulness, negli- 
gence, and moral and physical inferiority of the British crews, 
is a simple admission of the fact which the result of the last 
war sufficiently proved, the decided superiority at that time 
of American tactics and naval economy, a superiority which 
we shall presently see that other English authorities besides 
Mr. James are forced to admit. We incline, however, to re- 
gard our author’s abuse of his countrymen as a scandalous 
outrage upon brave men who have done their duty, though 
unfortunately ; and, if they have not merited special praise, 
are at least entitled to respect and humanity. A word of 
English seamen on board American ships of war, which is a 
favorite topic of consolation—if English seamen assisted 
us to gain the victories of the last war, it would seem that 
they were better trained to their duties in the navy of the 
United States, thus establishing the superiority of American 
officers, or that when a crew composed partly of Englishmen 
and partly of Americans were successfully opposed to a crew 
made up entirely of Englishmen, the greater merit of the 
Americans created the advantage which resulted in victory. 
We leave to such romance writers as Captain Hall, and 
Captain Marryatt, the choice in this dilemma. It further 
appears that Americans on board of English men-of-war re- 
peatedly left their guns when about to engage a vessel of 
their own country. But Mr. James, while he advances this 
as a remarkable trait of generosity in British captains, and at 
the same time tells us that English seamen fought our guns, 
is too intent upon his apologies to perceive what honorable 
testimony he bears to the patriotic character of Americans, 
and how discreditable, by the side of it, stands out the impu- 
ted treason of British subjects. 

It excites in us something of that shame which arises un- 
bidden at the sight of vulgar exposures, to witness the weak 
and self-reproachful excuses made by British authorities for 
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their naval reverses. The most impolitic of these is calumny 
of the victors. 


“Tanto el vencedor es mas honrado 
Cuanto el vencido es mas reputado,” 


is the wise sentiment which Cervantes puts in the mouth of 
el Caballero del Basque. The habitual violation of it is in 
Mr. James a pleasant vice, the scourging inflictions of which 
excite our pity. If in private life we unhesitatingly withhold 
our assent from the man who utters his propositions in the 
language of intemperate rage, how much more will this be 
the case in history, in preparing which, time is given for 
passion to subside, and for reflection and a sense of duty in- 
separable from the undertaking, to exert their influence. 
When he charges Commodores Hull, Bainbridge, and Deca- 
tur, and American officers generally, with repeated false- 
hoods, he pays them as high a compliment as they can re- 
ceive from a manof Mr. James’s character and condition. 
But to return to the frigate actions; the Constitution and 
Guerriére, the United States and Macedonian, and the Con- 
stitution and Java. We shall for the present allow to Mr. 
James the full benefit of his apologies, confessions, excuses, 
and misstatements, and after doing so, we say that the 
damage sustained in each action by the two ships, was alto- 
gether disproportioned to their relative force even as he 
states it. It would be sufficient to adduce the facts that the 
Guerriére and Java were so thoroughly riddled that it was 
impossible to take them into port, and that the numbers of 
killed and wounded on board the Guerriére, Macedonian, and 
Java were, even according to Mr. James, seventy-eight, one 
hundred and four, and one hundred and twenty-four, whilst 
on board the Constitution and United States, the corresponding 
numbers were thirty, eleven, and fifty-eight. On board 
Admiral Nelson’s ship at the battle of the Nile, which lasted 
between ten and twelve hours, the number of killed and 
wounded was a hundred and six, but two more than on board 
the Macedonian, and eighteen less than on board the Java. 
In the action of St. Vincent, the ‘‘ Captain,” Nelson’s ship, in 
which he achieved such wonders, had only seventy-six killed 
and wounded, and in the celebrated frigate engagement of 
the Nymphe and Cleopatra, fifty men only were killed and 
wounded on board the British ship. Further than this, the 
NO. XIX.—VOL. X. 25 
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American frigates were in every case so slightly injured, as 
to be soon ready again for action. In the engagement of the 
Constitution and Java, the former did not lose a spar! She 
went into action with her royal yards across, and came out 
with all of them in their places. 

We are aware that an attempt has lately been made by a 
high authority* to account for this difference of execution so 
greatly disproportioned to the disparity in force, but with such 
signal failure, that we will resort to other British writers for a 
better explanation. And first we shall take from Mr. James 
himself the following avowal of the superiority of American 
gunnery during the war, a superiority of which we possess 
so many material testimonies, that the undertaking to prove 
it reminds us of some of Mr. Stewart’s supererogatory de- 
monstrations of mathematical axioms. 


“Highly to the credit of the naval administration of the United 
States, the crews of their ships were taught the practical rules of 
gunnery ; and ten shot, with the necessary powder, were allowed 
to be expended in play, to make one hit in earnest.” . . . . 
“‘ With respect to a British ship of war, her case was widely differ- 
ent.” (p.95.) . . . . “ There was another point in which the 
generality of British crews, as compared with any one American 
crew, were miserably deficient— skill inthe art of gunnery. While 
the American seamen were constantly firing at marks, the British sea- 
men, except in particular cases, scarcely did so once in a year; and 
some ships could be named, on board of which not ashothad been fired 
in this way for upwards of three years. . . . . Asthe generality 
of French crews were equally inexperienced with their British 
opponents, the unskilfulness of the latter in gunnery was not felt 
or remarked: we shall now have to adduce some instances in quick 
succession, (actions with American men-of-war,) that will clearly 
show how much the British navy at length suffered by having relax- 
ed in its attention to that most essential pointin the business of war, 
the proper use of the weapons by which it was to be waged.” 
<< * ‘“* Many captains never put a shot in the guns, until an 
enemy appeared; they employed the leisure time of the men in 
handling the sails and decorating the ship.” (p. 96.) etc. 


Shortly after the peace, an unscrupulous apologist appeared 
in the guise of a ‘* British naval officer on the American sta- 
tion,” who undertook a synopsis of the principal naval events 
of the war. We will summon him, though a prejudiced wit- 


* Edin. Rev., No. 143. 
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ness ; the cause must be a good one that can be sustained by 
the evidence of the adverse party. 

‘«‘ Had the Guerriére’s men been half as well skilled in the 
use of the great guns as the Constitution’s were, the propor- 
tion of killed and wounded would not have been so great 
as fourteen to seventy-eight, nor one ship made a complete 
wreck of while the other suffered no material injury in hull 
or rigging.” 

Again ; “‘ The relative execution done in this frigate action, 
(United States and Macedonian,) was still more disproportion- 
ate than the former one,” —and in relation to the Hornet and 
Peacock, ‘ never was there a finer specimen of marine gun- 
nery than the Americans displayed in this engagement.” — 
Finally in the affair of the Wasp and Avon, “ miserable gun- 
nery on one side was evident enough, which may perhaps be 
partly attributable to a difference of opinion about the man- 
ner of loading a carronade to produce the best effect; but 
above all, to not drilling the men at firing the guns, a practice 
the Americans never neglect, as we have felt [italics by the 
writer,] too often.” 

But as one of the authorities we have just cited, if we may 
judge from his own preface, and that of his editor, enjoys no 
untarnished name even in the profession he has dishonored 
himself to serve, and as the other, more fortunately for him- 
self, has no name at all, we shall resort to a higher seat of 
judgment, one from whose decisions, however mortifying and 
severe they may be found, there is no convenient appeal. 

In 1819-20, Major-General Sir Howard Douglas published 
a “ Treatise on Naval Gunnery, with the approbation and 
permission of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty ;”’* 
and as their lordships had the manuscripts some time under 
their consideration, and deliberately consented to its publica- 
tion,t we have sufficient reason to conclude that they adopt- 
ed the opinions it expresses. Part fifth of this work consists 
of observations on some recent naval operations, and on the 
tactics of single actions, in which, as well as in the section on 
the pointing of naval ordnance, it is flattering to remark the 
constant and almost exclusive reference to American exam- 
ple and authority, as the most perfect standard of practice. 

But the following passages are more pertinent to the mat- 
ter in hand. ‘As a display of courage, the character of the 
service, and of the country, was nobly upheld ; but it would 

+ Title page. t Introduction to 1st Edition. 
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be deceiving ourselves, were we to admit that the compara- 
tive expertness of the crews, in gunnery, was equally satis- 
factory. My object is to press home the absolute necessity 
of training to expert practice, master-gunners, their crews, 
and captains of guns; and I must support my opinion of the 
vast national importance of such a measure by a strong, im- 
partial, and unreserved appeal to facts. Now, taking the differ- 
ence of effect as stated by Captain Carden, we must draw 
this conclusion: that the comparative loss in killed and 
wounded, (one hundred and four to twelve,) together with 
the dreadful account he gives of the condition of his own 
ship, whilst he admits that the enemy’s ‘ vessel was com- 
paratively in good order,’ must have arisen from inferiority 
in gunnery, as well as inferiority in force.” * ‘ These un- 
toward circumstances are quite sufficient to account for the 
capture of the frigate, (Guerriére,) and to show, indeed, the 
impossibility of preventing it, notwithstanding the gallantry 
with which she was defended ; but they are not sufficient to 
account for the great disparity of loss in killed and wounded, 
namely, seventy-eight to fourteen.” ¢ With such proof as the 
above, of the superior training and efficacy of our frigates in 
the actions referred to, we may surely rest contented. They 
come not from the partial record of friends, or even from the 
impartial discrimination of neutrals, but they are the unwill- 
ing acknowledgments, uttered perhaps unreflectingly, of 
the enemy who suffered from this prowess, and skill so dis- 
tinguished, 


“ That very envy and the tongue of loss 
Cry’d fame and honor on them.” 


In accepting and recording these grateful tributes of praise 
extorted from enemies, we have no desire to conceal the fact 
that the superior discipline and condition of our infant navy 
was in a measure comparative and accidental, arising not 
more from the excellence of our ships, and the unwearied 
diligence of our officers, than from the negligence of the 
British navy and government, and the fixed contempt enter- 
tained for their new and feeble opponent.j 

Neither are we tempted to indulge in the exaggerated and 
vain-glorious boastings which mingled in the exultation of 


* Naval Gunnery, 2d edition, 1829, pp. 260-261. 
t+ Ibid., pp. 272-273. t Ibid., pp. 1 et seq. 
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the American journals of that period, or to imitate the 
illiberal and fraudulent detractions which entered into the 
accounts of a portion of the English writers, and have been 
perpetuated by Mr. James. English seamen still maintain a 
pre-eminence only rivalled by their descendants on this side 
of the water, who inherit their natural aptitude for the sea, 
and possess, in an extensive commerce, the requisite school 
for its nurture. English naval officers are still unsurpassed, 
and at no period of English history has the naval genius of 
the empire been seen in such perfect maturity and develop- 
ment as at the present. 

But there was a time when all the enemies of Great Bri- 
tain had been swept from off the ocean, and when the bril- 
liant successes of the army had rendered that branch of the 
public service the pet of the nation. England, no longer re- 
garding her wooden walls as her bulwarks, permitted her 
navy to fall into comparative disrepute. Constant triumphs, 
and a period of comparative inaction, made her officers 
negligent and unskilful, and at this moment she engaged our 
young navy, which, exaggerating like herself her naval 
prowess, spared no means or exertions for improvement. 
But these circumstances, accounting for their extreme ill- 
success, do not by any means palliate the malicious com- 
ments and disingenuous attempts to disguise the truth of 
English writers.* 

Their reiterated declarations that the American ships were 
better built, manned, and managedt than their own, ex- 
hibit a ludicrous pertinacity. These facts have been de- 
monstrated beyond cavil, but in a manner which, we should 
think, would render the repeated announcement of them not 
very acceptable to English ears. 

We ask no other and better explanation of our naval suc- 
cesses, than that which we have copied above from the con- 
fessions of native apologists. 

Could we hope to meet with any generosity from English- 
men, we might expect, with such confessions before the 
world, to hear less detraction of the men who fought the na- 
val actions of the last war. 

The action of the Constitution with the Cyane and Le- 


_ * Asa specimen of the fairness of British naval historians, we may state that» 
in “ Campbell’s British Admirals,” vol. viii., p. 292, the Constitution is said to 
have mounted sixty-five guns in her action with the Guerriére. 

t Naval Gunnery, part v., passim. 
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vant, allowing to Commodore Stewart, which we readily ad- 
mit, all the advantage of a concentrated fire, afforded a fresh 
evidence of the proficiency on the one side, and the lamentable 
want of skill on the other, in the familiar use of the weapons 
of war, both in the relative numbers of killed and wounded, 
and the disproportionate injury sustained by the two com- 
batants. As a display of seamanship, also, the management 
of the American frigate has excited much admiration among 
nautical men.* Mr. James, in his narrative of this affair, 
calls the Cyane the “ British twenty-two gun ship Cyane,” 
referring the readcr in a note to another volume for the real 
force of this ship. He knew well that, of his readers, nine in 
ten would be satisfied with the statement in the text, which 
is in conformity with the mode he has generally adopted of 
introducing the notice of each action with a detail of the 
force of the parties. He has in this instance also omitted 
the tabular summation of the number of guns, and men, and 
weight of metal. This device was intended to conceal the 
fact that the Cyane mounted thirty-fourt guns instead of 
twenty-two. The Levant mounted, according to Mr. James, 
twenty guns, which we will take as the true number, although 
it excludes a shifting eighteen pounder carronade on the top- 
gallant forecastle. Of these fifty-four guns opposed to the 
fifty-two of the Constitution, forty were thirty-two pound 
carronades; and yet a British court-martial, held on board 
the Akbar, at Halifax, found the enemy decidedly superior. 
As the broadside of the Constitution was six hundred and 
eighty-four pounds,{ and that of the two British ships united, 
seven hundred and forty-eight pounds, we imagine that we 
must look to some moral causes for this impression of decided 
superiority. 

We are now to speak of the capture of the Chesapeake 
by the British frigate Shannon, a ship which, by this achieve- 
ment alone, acquired a celebrity only second to that of the 
victory of Nelson’s flag-ship at the battle of Trafalgar. Fired 
at the sound of her name, and that of her gallant captain, 
Sir Philip Broke, the genius of Great Britain is ready to 
exclaim — 


* Cooper, p. 374. 
t Ibid, 33. 
+t Mr. James repeatedly misstates the broadside of the Constitution to be seven 
hundred and sixty-eight pounds, and that of the United States eight hundred and 
sixty-four pounds. 
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“‘ Now strike the golden lyre again: 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain.” 


Even Mr. James, as intemperate in the exultation of victory 
as in the rage of defeat, injudiciously confesses that this event 
broke a spell which had hitherto oppressed the valor of Bri- 
tish seamen. It is unnecessary here to dwell upon the 
circumstances which marked the contrast in the condition of 
the two ships ; it is sufficient to mention —on the one side the 
officers and men being in a degree unknown to each 
other —the prestige that she was an unlucky ship (and. 
whoever is at all acquainted with seamen will appreciate the 
influence of such a sentiment upon this proverbially super- 
stitious class) —the startling fact that of seven principal 
officers four were killed or mortally wounded before board- 
ing, one in repelling boarders, and one hors de combat, on the 
gun deck, at the time the boarding took place,* whilst on 
board the enemy’s ship but two officers of any rank were 
wounded, the captain and the boatswain, the former after 
the first onset; and lastly, to the chivalric imprudence of 
Lawrence in waiving the advantage of a raking fire at the 
beginning of the action. On the other hand—that the Shan- 
non is admitted, by British authorities, to have been the 
finest specimen of a man-of-war in the British navy —that 
from the fourteenth of September, 1806, to the first of June, 
1813, nearly seven years, Captain Broke had been training 
his men to the use of their guns —that she is held up as the 
great exemplar of the English navy—that her state of dis- 
cipline was pronounced perfectt—that “ every quality that 
should characterize an accomplished officer, and a perfect 
man-of-war, [italics by Sir Howard,] belonged to that distin- 
guished person, to that ship, and to her gallant crew ;” and 
that ‘ it can only be when a captain is highly accomplished 
in warlike science, indefatigable in teaching it, and acting in 
a long course of war-practice, that the British navy will find 
the elements to fit out another Shannon ;”} and finally, that 
she is so generally acknowledged and received as the standard 
of naval perfection, that Sir Howard Douglas, in his instruc- 
tions in equipment, practice, and service of naval ordnance, 
and the tactics of single actions, written with the express 


* Cooper, p. 158, e¢ seq. 
+ Campbell’s British Admirals, vol. viii., p. 315. 
+ NavalGunnery, pp. 285, 286. 
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approbation of the board of admiralty, cites Captain Broke 
and his ship no less than ten times, as authority and example 
conclusive and incontrovertible.* Neither will we dwell 
upon the inhumanity of firing down the hatchways upon a 
vanquished and unresisting enemy, by which the disparity 
in killed and wounded was much increased.t 

Captain Broke undertook a desperate enterprise, ‘‘ to show 
the world what wonders could be effected,” and, ** bent to 
die or conquer, went onboard.” Suffice it to say that the 
Shannon was well fought, and that her leaky condition, and 
loss of eighty-three men killed and wounded, show that her 
antagonist, notwithstanding the disaffection of the crew, and 
the fatal loss of officers, was not idle during the engagement. 
Let the British enjoy the full honor of their victory unmo- 
lested, and to soothe our mortification for having only cap- 
tured three frigates out of four in single action, we will turn 
to estimate the value which England (and her naval historian) 
put upon this solitary triumph. And first we shall notice the 
grateful influence it had upon Mr. James, whose malignity, 
embittered by the three previous defeats, had reached a fearful 
pitch. He even goes the length of praising an American 
officer, and styles the behavior of Captain Lawrence “ gal- 
lant, truly gallant ;” this probably was partly to compensate 
for a previous accusation of falsehood, and partly because, 
Captain Lawrence being dead, it was of no further use to 
insult him. 

What is equally strange, in the rapture of the moment he 
breaks out into poetry, forecastle rhymes to be sure, but 
probably the best he knew: 


“ And as the war they did provoke, 
We’ll pay them with our cannon, 
The first to do it shall be Broke, 
In the gallant ship the Shannon.” 


Upon the author of these lines Mr. James confers the gift 
of prophecy ; but forgetting, in the eagerness of his joy, the 
enigmatical character of prophetic annunciations, he failed 
to perceive that if Broke was to be the first, those who went 


* Pages 218, 224, 227, 234, 240, 268, 276, 277, 285, 286. 

t It is said, in excuse for this outrage, that the men of the Chesapeake fired from 
below after the ship had surrendered. This does not appear to have been the 
case. See Cooper, p. 164. 
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before him, Dacres, Carden, and Lambert, were, by virtue 
of the same prophecy, to be defeated. 

The effect of this victory upon the public mind in England 
appears to have been very great, whether we judge from the 
declaration of our author, or from the unusual honors and 
rewards bestowed upon Captain Broke. Nelson having, in 
his single ship, “ the Captain,” of seventy-four guns, con- 
quered and taken possession of (at the battle of St. Vincent) 
two Spanish ships of the line, the San Nicholas, of eighty 
guns, and the San Josef, of one hundred and twelve guns, 
received for this bold enterprise, that has no parallel in the 
naval annals of any people, nothing more than the insignia 
of the order of the Bath. For the capture of a single frigate, 
it being American, Captain Broke was created a baronet. 
He received also the formal thanks of the board of admiralty, 
and the warm congratulations of every well-wisher to Eng- 
land. Mr. James honors him with an engraving, a distinction 
which he has conferred on only two other officers of his rank 
throughout his six volumes, embracing a period of more than 
twenty years of active war. The day of the victory is called 
‘the doubly-glorious, the first of June,” thus putting the 
capture of a single frigate on a par with Lord Howe’s famous 
action of the first of June; which resulted in the capture of 
seven of the enemy’s ships of the line. But even these cir- 
cumstances, honorable as they are to the navy of the United 
States, have yet to reach a climax. 

When Mr. Croker, the secretary to the admiralty, read the 
statement of the action before the house of commons, the 
members from all parts interrupted him with loud and pro- 
tracted cheering.* The writer who reminds us of this fact 
justly adds, that in this vociferous burst of the British legis- 
lature, an implied respect was paid the six-frigate navy of 
America, withheld in former victories from the colossal 
armadas of Holland, France, and Spain. To these flattering 
testimonies of respect which accompanied British rejoicings 
at the capture of a single American frigate, we may add 
another not less unequivocal, but of a different character. 

In 1811, the Little Belt, of twenty guns, guided by the 
presumptuous confidence and contempt of American skill 
and courage which was at that time the tone of the British 


* London Morning Chronicle for July ninth, 1813. 
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navy, attacked the frigate President.* In the course of the 
war secret orders were issued from the board of admiralty 
for an English frigate to avoid an engagement with an Ame- 
rican frigate,t which were frequently acted on; and in 1814 
the British frigate Phebe, of thirty-six guns, fled from single 
combat with the American frigate Essex, of thirty-two guns, 
although the former had the additional advantage over the 
latter of long guns to carronades, and had herself given the 
challenge.{ We do not forget that this has been denied. 
But relying upon the official statement of Commodore Porter, 
and the declarations of his officers, we express our pertiect 
conviction that it was the design of Captain (now Rear-admi- 
ral Sir James) Hillyar, to carry the Essex by boarding at 
the time of anchoring in Valparaiso, if he had found Captain 
Porter, trusting to the neutrality of the port, unprepared to 
meet an enemy ; and also that the challenge above mentioned 
was deliberate, and would, had Captain Porter declined it, 
been boasted of afterwards. There is one fact, at any rate, 
which no argument, appeal, or denial, no sophistry can alter 
or remove, and that is the fact that the Phebe and Cherub 
did both together engage the Essex, in violation of a neutral 
port, after she had lost her main-topmast, when it was in the 
power of the Phebe’s captain, as the superior officer, to have 
entered the engagement single-handed if he had pleased. It 
has been surmised in excuse of Captain Hillyar’s conduct, 
that he had orders not to meet the Essex alone; if so, we 
accept this new proof of British respect with satisfaction ; 
but what shall we think of the government that leaves its 
officers to be thus dishonored. The very sight of Captain 
Porter’s name seems to put our author in a fury. He heaps 
all sorts of sores and shames upon the head of this brave and 
very distinguished officer, and amongst other deliberate 
falsehoods, charges him with an unsuccessful attempt to 
carry off a British midshipman under a flag of truce. 

Such calumnies it is worthy of Mr. James to invent, and 
of his patriotic readers tocredit. It is not difficult to discover 
the provocation that led to them when it is recollected that it 
was the lot of that gallant officer, in his encounters with 
British men-of-war, to inflict disgrace, as well as misfortune, 


* Cooper, vol. ii., p. 35. 

+ James’s Naval Occurrences, p. 478. 
+ Cooper, vol. ii., p. 142. 
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upon the nation. In the affair of the Essex and the Alert, 
the officers and crew of the latter vessel (with the exception 
of the captain, master, and purser, who were most honorably 
acquitted) were disgraced by the “ marked disapprobation” 
of a British court-martial,* and the behavior of Captain Hill- 
yar, never having met with its suitable condemnation and 
disavowal, still remains a stigma upon the British-flag. Mr. 
James, with his steady contempt for the truth, endeavors to 
make it appear that the Phebe alone captured the Essex, 
heading the account of this action, “ Phebe and Essex ;” 
but even he cannot forbear a sneer at the pious gratitude of 
Captain Hillyar for his victory over an enemy so greatly his 
inferior, and fought under such cruel disadvantages. The 
honor of the British navy suffers not a little, too, from a 
similar effort on the part of Mr. James to award to the 
Endymion alone, a ship fairly whipped out of action, the 
distinguished credit gained in the engagement between a 
British squadron, consisting of the Majestic, (razée,) Endy- 
mion, Pomone, Tenedos, (frigates,) and Despatch, (brig,) and 
the American frigate President. Suffice it to say, that Cap- 
tain Decatur delivered his sword to Captain Hayes of the 
Majestic.t Recalling the triumphant achievements of British 
admirals against a vastly superior force, we must conclude 
that British pride is tottering to its fall when such a sacrifice 
of honor and honesty are necessary to sustain it. Mr. James 
charges Commodore Decatur and his officers with perjury. 
We certainly shall not enter into a labored vindication of 
that brave and honorable officer against the aspersions of 
such a writer as Mr. James. But we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of paying a tribute of passing respect to one 
who has rendered such services to his country. 

An elevated self-respect, and generous pride of character, 
were his prominent qualities; had he fulfilled his bold pur- 
pose of carrying the Endymion by boarding, going off with 
his prize, and abandoning his own vessel to the enemy, from 
which he was prevented by the wary caution of the enemy 
alone,f he would not have been more the pride and+hero of 
our short naval annals than he is at the present moment. 

But as the mention of this scheme seems to be unusually 
disagreeable to Englishmen, and to produce in our author a 


* Cooper, vol. ii., p. 80. 
+ Commodore Decatur’s official letter, Naval Monument, p. 157. 
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frenzy like that which seized Orestes when he was delivered 
to the persecution of the furies, we will forbear. 

Before dismissing Sir Howard Douglas, whose name we 
have. introduced into these pages, we have to notice his 
repeated imputations that the American ships were systema- 
tically opposed to close action.* We understand Sir How- 
ard’s object ; it is to set forth the superior bravery of Eng- 
lishmen, and to soften, in their application and instruction, 
the painful experiences of the war. He comments upon the 
three successful frigate engagements, the Constitution and 
Guerriére, the United States and Macedonian, and the Con- 
stitution and Java. In the first of these the two ships feil 
on board, and Lieutenant (now Commodore) Morris was 
employed lashing them together ;+ in the second of them, the 
Macedonian (to windward) hauled by, and opened her fire 
at a distance little exceeding a mile,{ and the sentence of the 
court-martial which tried Captain Carden for the loss of his 
ship, pronounced “ that, previous to the commencement of 
the action, from an over anxiety to keep the weather-gage, 
an opportunity was lost of closing with the enemy.” The 
last engagement was fought at long-shot chiefly, and is the 
only one of the three he cites which supports his position. 
But it would not have been difficult for Sir Howard to dis- 
cover other sea-fights between the two nations where the 
vessels were either yard-arm and yard-arm, or foul of each 
other, and in no single instance could he have found any ship, 
of either flag, that displayed so much prudence, amounting 
to timidity, as was shown by Captain Hillyar. He fought 
the action at long-shot, or rather longest shot, keeping out of 
the range of his opponent’s carronades; and the bungling 
manner in which he went into action may be taken for any 
thing but what Sir Howard calls a desire to come fairly to 
the point. 

We regret to see that this deliberate misrepresentation is 
not considered, when applied to this country, inconsistent 
with the honor of a British soldier. 

We need only recall to the recollection of our readers 
those other brilliant engagements of the Enterprise and 
Boxer, the Wasp and Frolic, the Hornet and Peacock, the 
Wasp and Reindeer, the Hornet and Penguin, Peacock and 


* Naval Gunnery, part y. 
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Epervier, and the splendid victories on Lake Erie,* and 
Lake Champlain, to justify the claims of the navy to the 
respect of her enemies, and its ability to maintain the honor 
of the flag, whether opposed to an inferior, equal, or superior 
force. Nor should-we do justice to the naval reputation of 
the country if we passed over the achievements of the armed 
privateers during the war. 

We may instance particularly the defence of the ‘ General 
Armstrong” in the roads of Fayal, by which the British suffered 
a loss of one hundred and thirty-five killed and wounded.t 

To return to Mr. James. His labor in compiling this 
history must have been great, and had it been coupled with 
honesty of intention, and decency of language, it would have 
commanded our admiration. In both these requisites it is 
lamentably deficient. The name of an American officer is 
rarely mentioned but with taunting insults, with accusations 
of cruelty, theft, lying, perjury, and crimping. 

The extreme rancor of Mr. James exempts us from the 
necessity of replying to these calumnies, even if we thought 
him worthy of such respect. His language condemns his 
assertions, and deprives them of credibility. No impartial 
and discriminating mind will receive as truths denunciations 
uttered in words of ungoverned passion. 

There is, however, one defamation, resting with apparent 
authority upon a dishonest misconstruction of facts, which, 
as it has lately attracted some observation, we have prepared 
ourselves to disprove and expose. 

On the thirtieth of June, 1815, the sloop Peacock, under the 
command of Captain Warrington, (now Commodore War- 
rington, president of the board of navy commissioners,) 
while cruising in the straits of Sunda, fell in with, off Anjier, 
the Honorable Company’s brig Nautilus, of fourteen guns, 
commanded by Lieutenant Charles Boyce. At the time of 
the brig’s approaching, the Peacock carried English colors. 
Lieutenant Boyce hailed, when the vessels were sufficiently 
near, and inquired if Captain Warrington, who, having now 
his prize within his reach, had hoisted the flag of his nation, 
approached as a friend or an enemy? Captain Warrington, 
of course, replied, as an enemy. - Lieutenant Boyce rejoined 
that peace had been declared between the two nations. This 


* For a correct account of thisaction we refer our readers to the Life of Perry, 
by lieutenant, now commander, Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, vol. i., chap. vili, 
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rumor had been heard before from a merchant prize, but, on 
examination of the vessel’s papers and journals, nothing had 
appeared to confirm it. It was certain that the Nautilus had 
run under the guns of the Peacock, supposing her to be a 
British man-of-war ; she carried no flag of truce, or signal 
of peace, and the announcement was regarded as a finesse 
to escape from an enemy which she had unwarily approached. 
The fort of Anjier was but three miles distant under the lee, 
and the advance of evening rendered prompt action neces- 
sary. Captain Warrington ordered the Nautilus to haul down 
her flag, and on her refusing to do so, fired a bow-gun; the 
brig returned it with a broadside ; the broadside of the Pea- 
cock followed with such effect that the brig immediately 
struck her colors and surrendered. A short time before the 
action, a boat from Anjier with the master-attendant, and 
another from the Nautilus, containing Cornet White and the 
master of the brig, had come on board the Peacock. They 
came, as it subsequently appeared from their own declara- 
tion, under the impression that the Peacock was his Britannic 
Majesty’s ship Volage, Captain Drury. They found the sbip 
cleared for action; but so strong was this idea, that when 
they were passed below as prisoners, they regarded their 
treatment as a joke. They only discovered their mistake 
when they were ordered into the surgeon’s room by the 
purser commanding the berth deck division, into whose 
charge they were delivered, the purser saying, at the same 
time, that as they were going to have a brush, the prisoners 
must be put out of the way. It was then that the master- 
attendant declared that peace existed. This declaration was 
regarded by the purser as the repetition of an unfounded 
rumor ; the hailing had already taken place, and the firing 
followed immediately. The whole affair became a subject 
of correspondence between the two governments, and Cap- 
tain Warrington, with a rightful sense of the propriety of his 
conduct, demanded a court of inquiry. It is from the pro- 
ceedings of that court, now in our hands, that we have ex- 
tracted the above narration. Mr. James, with his unwaver- 
ing disdain for the truth, suppresses the fact that the visiters 
mistook the Peacock for the Volage, and falsely states that 
the master-attendant communicated the news of peace be- 
fore going below. So far from this, he afterwards said that, 
had he thought of the peace, he should not have considered 
it worth while to mention it as news, on board a ship com- 
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ing from the westward. But it must be perfectly under- 
stood that, when Captain Warrington answered to the hail of 
the brig that he came as an enemy, the responsibility of the 
future rested with Lieutenant Boyce ; if he thought it neces- 
sary for the honor of his flag to exchange a broadside with 
his superior antagonist, neither he nor his friends are after- 
wards to show his scars and ask for them a charitable com- 
passion, instead of an honorable renown. Had Captain 
Warrington suffered the vessel of an enemy to escape under 
an assumed pretext of peace, he would have subjected him- 
self to censure. But neither the malignity, concealments, 
nor misstatements of Mr. James, are so offensive and insulting 
to his readers as a sudden sensibility which he finds it con- 
venient in this instance to assume. He dwells with great 
compassion on the sufferings of the wounded. In 1807, the 
Leopard, a ship of very superior force, and entirely pre- 
pared for action, attacked the frigate Chesapeake, which ves- 
sel had her decks so lumbered, being just out of port, that 
she found it impossible to fire a gun. For twelve minutes 
the Leopard fired upon her wnresisting opponent, and that, 
too, after Captain Humphreys had heard Commodore Barron 
hail, and surrender, which he “ considered an artifice to gain 
time.”’ On this occasion, we hear no lamentations over the 
wounded, with minute descriptions of surgical cases. The 
following is the language which ushers in this victory so hon- 
orable to British arms : 


“‘ When, by the maritime ascendency of England, France could 
no longer trade for herself, America proffered her services as a 
neutral to trade for her; and American merchants and their agents, 
in the gains that flowed in, soon found a compensation for all the 
perjury and fraud necessary to cheat the former out of their belli- 
gerent rights.” — Vol. iv., p. 325. 


Throughout his account of this affair, Mr. James charges 
American officers with lying, and systematic meanness and 
deceit, and serves it up with a boastful display of the injury 
inflicted by the three unreturned broadsides of the fifty 
gun ship Leopard, evidently mortified that it is so little. 
This, however, is the regenerated philanthropist who — 
over the horrors of war in the affair of the Peacock and the 
Nautilus. 

This affectation of humanity in a man of Mr. James’s bru- 
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tal temper, who wades through twenty years of blood and 
carnage with the impenetrable hardness of the log-books, 
from which, (after having mutilated them to serve his dis- 
honest purposes,) he copies his record, is the one thing that 
completes the guilt of his malice. The atrocity of the slan- 
der, and the hypocrisy of the pretension, are worthy of each 
other. The best refutation of the former is the above simple 
narration, taken from the declarations of American officers, 
on oath, and with this we give it to the winds. 

The traits and evidences of humanity and courtesy which 
marked the conduct of American as well as British officers 
during the war, Mr. James has suppressed, or mentioned only 
to pervert or deny. 

We may particularly refer to the letters of General Hislop 
to Commodore Bainbridge, of Commodore Decatur to the 
Secretary of the Navy, and of Captain Stewart to Captain 
Byron ;* to the letter of Vice-Admiral Sawyer to the Board 
of Admiralty, Lieutenant Chad’s official letter, the letter of 
Captain Pring after the destruction of the British fleet on 
Lake Champlain,t and to Captain Barclay’s report of his de- 
feat on Lake Erie. For virtues that mitigate the evils of war, 
and are equally honorable to him who practises them, and to: 
him who acknowledges with gratitude the benefits they be- 
stow, the vulgar mind of Mr. James has no taste. 

With no less profanity he rejects all appeals to the God of 
battles on board ships-of-war, and authorizes us to conclude 
that the “ psalm or hymn of praise and thanksgiving after 
victory,” in the book of Common Prayer of the Church of 
England is, in his opinion, “ quite at variance with the spirit 
of true religion.” In all these respects, in which Mr. James 
is most criminal, Mr. Cooper’s history is a subject of just 
pride to his countrymen. His temperate calmness, magna- 
nimity and propriety of language, contrast most favorably 
with the savage violence, insolence and rudeness of the 
English historian. 

Captain Chamier informs us that Mr. James “ wrote his 
history after years of toil and labor, and no other will ever 
displace it.”{ We hope, however, that this libellous pub- 
lication will be supplanted by a work more creditable to 
Englishmen and English literature. 


* Naval Monuments, pp. 31, 160, 218. 
+ Campbell’s British Admirals, vol. viii., pp. 293, 311, 350. 
+ Preface by the Editor. 
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It only remains for us to award to Mr. James the fame he 
has labored with melancholy success to earn for himself. It 
is the fame of narrow-mindedness and malignity, of having 
slandered and belied honorable men, of having defiled the 
course of history, and of having dishonored his country —of 
having devoted his life, not to a disinterested service, and. 
the cause of mankind, but to foment national discord, and 
perpetuate evil passion, to keep alive in peace the animosi- 
ties of war, and plant irreconcilable hatred between two 
kindred people; and this, we take it, is the fame of infamy. 

Here then isan example of the justice and generosity we 
may expect from English writers. Whatever their conduct 
may have been to others, it cannot be denied that towards us 
it has been marked with injustice and illiberality. That they 
have delayed the right understanding of our character in 
Europe, is true; but by means of an extensive commerce 
we circulate our own reputation, and some of our most valu- 
able civil institutions having become known abroad, we may 
hope that the false impressions produced by English scandal 
are likely to be effaced. 


“ This firm republic, that against the blast 
Of opposition rose,” 


has nothing serious to apprehend from such adversaries. 
Wetrust, however, that it is not the destiny of the two na- 
tions, having so many bonds of interest and brotherhood, to 
show by a new example that propinquity, when perverted 
from its right influence, begets the worst hatred. If, instead 
of insulting irony and affected contempt, England substitutes 
a liberality perfectly consistent with her self-respect, and in- 
deed becoming the magnanimity of a great nation, she may 
make a friend where she is now employed in making an enemy- 
With England this country can have no lasting enmity ex- 
cept what she herself may choose to create. The literature 
and history of the United States are replete with evidences of 
the kindest respect to what we still choose to call the mother 
country. The sentiment of filial reverence finds here an 
appropriate object for itsexercise. Matured by a long reign 
of peace into a fixed principle, it would present to future 
ages a subject of admiration as novel as it would be beautiful. 
England has taken her position at the head of civilization in 
Europe. Her great commercial enterprises, and numerous 
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colonial dependencies, devolve upon her the most solemn 
responsibilities. Our place is by her side, leading in con- 
junction with her the principles of representative government 
and of an enlightened humanity — no country is more valua- 
ble to her in a commercial relation, none more disconnected 
with her in politics. We have no necessary participation in 
the wars of Europe, and preserving a neutrality free from 
offence, we afford her a market which, in the present alarm- 
ing condition of her manufacturing population, (to be indefi- 
nitely increased by a state of hostilities,) seems absolutely 
indispensable. The serious consequences of a war with 
England, and the disproportionate value of the objects for 
which we should probably contend, are, on our side, matters 
of weighty consideration. We have no waste population 
like European nations, made up of malecontents, paupers, 
and starving criminals, to supply food for powder. Never- 
theless, we are not on these grounds to submit to wrong, or to 
yield beyond what is compatible with our honor and true 
Interest. We are not unmindful of the value of our institu- 
tions to mankind, and in order that their example should be 
beneficial, it is essential that the national character should be 
preserved inviolate. 

We desire peace earnestly, heartily. But it is to be re- 
membered that the power of maintaining peace is not in the 
hands of one people, and that a most efficient means of its 
preservation is to prepare for war. It is our duty then to tell 
the government that with them rests in a great measure this 
solemn charge ; to remind them, gratefully acknowledging 
at the same time the auspicious beginning they have already 
made, that we have yet comparatively nothing to oppose to 
the fifty steam-frigates and line-of-battle ships which England 
may at any moment order on this coast, and to warn them, 
as we have abundantly shown in these pages, that supine 
neglect and a vain confidence inspired by past achievements, 
brought upon England the disastrous results of the last war. 
We look to Judge Upshur’s administration with well-founded 
hope. The efficiency he has already manifested and the 
active steps he has taken, encourage us to believe that he will 
prove not less vigorous than he has shown himself indepen- 
dent and just. 
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Art. IX.— Monald: ; a Tale. Boston: 1841. Charles C. 
Little and James Brown. 12mo. pp. 253. 


* Ut pictura, poesis ;”” his poems are as beautiful as his pic- 
tures — and thus translated, it may be most aptly applied to 
the author of Monaldi, for this delightful tale wants nothing 
but measure to make it a poem, combining as it does the 
beauties of the material and the spiritual art, with a power 
that could be found only in one who is at the same time a 
painter and a poet. It paints to the * mind’s eye” with the 
same exquisite coloring, and the same delicacy of taste, 
which are the peculiar charm of Mr. Allston’s delineations 
upon canvas. And then there is such vividness in the de- 
scriptions, such truth in the characters, such reality in the 
scenes, impressing the reader so strongly with the idea that 
he is actually seeing and hearing all that is described, just 
as in this artist’s paintings there is an impression of life, that 
makes of the creations of his pencil, beings to talk to, and 
listen to, and be in love with. We know of no painter who 
has ever heen able to throw so much of soul into a picture as 
Mr. Allston ; it is an art pre-eminently his own ; the paintings 
of other masters enchant the imagination and the taste — his 
lay hold of the affections ; when we sit by them, they seem 
to us companions and friends, and as such, we remember and 
regret them when away. We have now in mind a particular 
class of his works, such as Beatrice, the Spanish Girl, the 
Roman Lady, Rosalie, the Bride, and that most ethereal and 
sylph-like of visible things, Amy Robsart; in all these there 
is nothing to gratify the sensual eye, nothing which would 
have given them a place among the beauties of the court of 
Charles the Second ; on the contrary, they are the very Pla- 
tonism of the art, and in their way are worthy of being ranked 
with the moral teachings of the great Athenian sage. Mr. 
Allston, we believe, has never taken the Madonna for a sub- 
ject of his art, and for this reason, we judge, that he chooses 
to paint only from the original conceptions of his own mind ; 
but should he ever favor the world with a picture of the bless- 
ed Virgin, we are sure there will be enough of divinity in it 
to admit of its being worshipped, without committing the sin 
of idolatry. 

In connection with the author’s book, we have very natu- 
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rally been led to speak of his paintings, as a picture forms 
the foundation of the story, and as it is throughout so strongly 
marked as the work of an artist’s mind. In thinking of him 
in this twofold character of artist and author, and of the cer- 
tain fame he will acquire in the latter, a momentary fear 
arose in our minds, that it might tempt him to lay aside the 
pencil for the pen, especially when he considered that the 
production of the one may reach the utmost limits of man’s 
abode, and be seen by every human eye, whilst those of the 
other, by their very nature, are confined to a narrow space 
and the personal inspection of a few; but we dismissed the 
fear when we called to mind his whole life of persevering 
and entbusiastic devotion to the art. Besides which, the 
volume in hand furnishes conclusive evidence that he has no 
inordinate desire for literary fame, having been kept from the 
public eye for more than double the time prescribed by the 
great Roman satirist, although no doubt could have been en- 
tertained of its favorable reception. We rejoice in its suc- 
cess on every account, and most of all, because we think it 
will encourage the artist to hasten the completion of the great 
work of his pencil, so long and so anxiously expected. 

But to come to the story ; the narrator supposes himself on 
a journey among the mountains of the Abruzzi, and there 
obliged by an accident to his carriage to seek shelter in a 
convent, in which he passes the night. In giving an account 
of his reception by the monks, he describes a picture of a 
terrific character, which he saw in the convent, and upon 
which he founds this tale ; as the narrative of this incident is 
a fine specimen of the author’s descriptive power we give it 
at length in his own language, 


“ Having expressed a wish to see the curiosities of the place, the 
good prior the next morning offered his services as my cicerone. As 
I followed him to the chapel, he observed that his convent had little 
to gratify the taste of an ordinary traveller, ‘ but if you are a con- 
noisseur,’ he added, ‘ you will find few places better worth visiting. 
I perceive you think the picture opposite hardly bears me out in 
this assertion, I agree with you, It is certainly very insipid, and 
the mass of our collection is little better; but we have one that re- 
deems them all — one picture worth twenty common galleries.’ As 
he said this, we stopped before a crucifixion by Lanfranco. Next 
to his great work at St. Andrea della Valle, it was the best I 
had seen of that master. Though eccentric and somewhat capri- 
cious, it was yet full of powerful expression, and marked by a vigor 
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of execution that made every thing around it look like washed 
drawing. ‘ Yes,’ said I, supposing this the picture alluded to, ‘and 
I can now agree with you, ’tis worth a thousand of the flimsy pro- 
ductions of the last age.’ ‘ True,’ answered the prior, ‘ but 1 did 
not allude’ — Here he was called out on business of the convent. 

“ After waiting some time for my conductor’s return, and finding 
little worth looking at besides the Lanfranc, I turned to leave the 
chapel by the way I[ had entered; but taking a wrong door, I came 
into a dark passage leading, as I supposed, to an inner court. This 
being my first visit to a convent, a natural curiosity tempted me to 
proceed, when, instead of a court, I found myself in a large apart- 
ment. The light (which descended from above) was so powerful, 
that for nearly a minute I could distinguish nothing, and I rested on 
a form attached to the wainscoting. [ then put up a hand to shade 
my eyes, when—the fearful vision is even now before me—I 
seemed to be standing before an abyss, in space boundless and 
black. In the midst of this permeable pitch stood a colossal mass 
of gold, in shape like an altar, and girdled about by a huge 
serpent, gorgeous and terrible, his body flecked with diamonds, and 
his head, an enormous carbuncle, floating like a meteor in the air 
above. Such was the throne. But no words can describe the gi- 
gantic being that sat thereon ——the grace, the majesty, its trans- 
cendant form ; and yet I shuddered as I looked, for its superhuman 
countenance seemed as it were to radiate falsehood ; every feature 
was in contradiction —the eye, the mouth, even to the nostril — 
whilst the expression of the whole was of that unnatural softness, 
which can only be conceived of malignant blandishment. It was 
the appalling beauty of the King of Hell. The frightful discord 
vibrated through my whole frame, and I turned for relief to the 
figure below ; for at his feet knelt one who appeared to belong to 
our race of earth. But I had turned from the first only to witness 
in this second object its withering fascination. It was a man ap- 
parently in the prime of life, but pale and emaciated, as if prema- 
turely wasted by his unholy devotion, yet still devoted — with out- 
stretched hands, and eyes upraised to their idol, fixed with a vehe- 
mence that seemed almost to start them from their sockets. The 
agony of his eye, contrasting with the prostrate, reckless worship of 
his attitude, but too well told his tale; I beheld the mortal conflict 
between the conscience and the will — the visible struggle of a soul 
in the toils of sin. I could look no longer.” — pp. 13-16. 


Such a picture could not but excite the traveller’s curiosity 
to learn the name and history of the artist by whom it was 
painted, which history was found in a manuscript belonging 
to the convent that the prior gave to him for his perusal, and is 
now before us in the tale of Monaldi. It isa tale of rivalry, 
jealousy, deadly hatred, diabolical revenge, misery, madness, 
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and death, told in beautiful language, and interspersed with 
the richest descriptions, and the highest and purest morality, 
with not one thought nor one word to offend the most delicate 
mind. The strongly contrasted characters of Monaldi and 
Maldura are powerfully delineated and perfectly sustained ; 
too impassioned perhaps for our colder regions, yet such as 
are not unfrequently found beneath the sunny skies of southern 
Europe. ‘Tomany, Monaldi’s nature will seem quite incom- 
prehensible ; extreme refinement, gentle tenderness, delicate 
regard to others’ feelings, and timid reserve, are not usual 
characteristics of those who move among the busy scenes of 
this heartless world. When “the rainbow-mist through 
which he had gazed” was melted, what more natural than 
that reason should be dimmed during his remaining sojourn 
here, until he cast down his weight and slept. And woman, 
too! none but a pure and noble mind could thus elevate and 
value her! ‘Oh woman, when thy heart is pure, and thy 
love true, what is there in nature to match thee! ‘Though 
he whom thou lovest become maimed, wasted by disease, or 
blanked by madness, yet wilt thou cling to him, and see in 
the ruin only that image which he first left in thy heart.” Of 
such women the number may not be great, but some there 
certainly are, and it is no ordinary proof of the exalted 
purity of the author’s own mind, that from this class he has 
uniformly taken his type of the female character. 

We do not attempt to givean abstract of this deeply tragic 
story ; no abstract could do it justice, it must be read entire ; 
and we assure our readers, that if they once take it up they 
will not lay it down until they.come to the end ; they will 
find themselves urged on by a breathless interest unabated to 
the last word. And yet it isnot for its interest as a tale that it 
deserves the highest commendation, although we think it 
entitled to rank among the very first productions of that kind 
in our language. But it is for its aesthetic character that we 
value it most; for its pure taste both in style and sentiment ; 
its beautiful descriptions, its lofty morality, and above all, 
for its confiding faith in woman and woman’s love. 

Were we to write volumes upon Mr. Allston’s book, we 
could not give so distinct an idea of it to those who know his 
paintings, as by the single comparison with which we began; 
it is in fact a picture in words, that bears throughout the 
stamp of the same elegant mind, and the same original 
genius, which speak so eloquently to the eye in all his works 
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of art. We cannot take leave of it without quoting a pas- 
sage from its concluding chapter for the benefit of such of 
our readers as have not yet access to its delightful pages ; it 
is so beautiful it cannot fail to make them wish to see the 
whole. It describes the last hours of Monaldi: 


“ As we entered the cottage we were met by the old woman, 
who desired us to wait a moment till she had acquainted the lady 
with our arrival. ; 

“ It seemed strange that a mere narrative should attach us so deeply 
to one we never saw ; but so it was; the thought of meeting Rosalia 
made my heart beat as if I had known her for years, and I felt I 
know not what; perhaps it was most like the feeling we have for a 
beloved sister —the purest and most delicate sentiment of which 
our nature is capable. 

“ After a few minutes Rosalia came out, and, taking the good 
priest by the hand, led him to the sick man’s chamber. On their 
way he inquired the state of her husband. She did not speak, but, 
lifting her eyes upward, answered by a look which said more than 
any words could have told. I could wish always to remember that 
look ; it was not one of grief, nor even of melancholy; it was all 
rapture, yet so solemn that it filled me with awe; seeming to an- 
nounce, while she prophetically saw, the approaching beatification 
of him she loved. 

“« Thou art worthy,’ thought I, ‘ to have been loved to madness. 
There is no self in that look ; ’t is all Monaldi’s, for thy soul is too 
rapt with the thought of what awaits him to be conscious even of 
thy own privation.’ 

“ The religious rites being over, the prior returned to conduct me 
to the chamber. At first I hesitated, for 1 began to doubt if my 
presence might not be an intrusion. 

“* Not so,’ said the kind old man; ‘as my friend you cannot 
intrude. Besides your interest in the poor sufferer is already known 
to his wife; and for him—he is now in a state reckless of all 
human forms. I would have you see him; for the death of a 
Christian — the death in hope — has no parallel in sublimity on our 
earth.’ 

“ As we entered the chamber Rosalia was kneeling beside her 
husband, her head resting on his bosom. She raised her head at 
our approach, but did not rise. A faint smile passed over the face 
of the dying man, and he beckoned the prior to the other side of 
the bed; then, taking a hand of each, he closed his eyes for a 
moment, and seemed absorbed in prayer. 

“¢T have been praying,’ said Monaldi, when he looked up; ‘I 
have been praying that my life might not 0 away without profit 
to those I leave behind me ; not to thee, father, for thou hast long 
known the virtue of sorrow ; nor to thee, my beloved, who comest 
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now to partake with me this triumph of affliction, but to the world, 
that they might see in my life that supreme love which turneth the 
very misery from our misdeeds into a cleansing fountain ; that they 
might learn from it that affliction, rightly understood, is a spiritual 
blessing.’ : 

“« Thou sayest well, my son,’ said the prior ; ‘ for the sufferings 
of this world are healthful medicine to the soul; even the holy 
apostles tasted it. et those who grieve, then, remember the words 
of Him who suffered for us —“ blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted.’’’ 

“ Monaldi continued : ‘ Of worldly happiness I have had my por- 
tion — perhaps as much as mortal could bear — but my strength fails.’ 
Here he stopped. 

“ T now looked at Rosalia, but no description can give a picture 
of her face at that moment. 

“ After afew moments the husband proceeded: ‘ Rosalia’ — she 
pressed his hand in token of her attention. ‘ Have we not known 
such happiness ?— ’T is nothing to that we shall know when we 
meet again. You will not grieve then for the little space that parts 
us — even now,’ he added, in a fainter voice; ‘ for I feel that my 
hour is come. Yet grieve not that it is so—’t is but the beginning 
of peace, which passeth all understanding. And — blessed be thy 
name, Parent of good! for now know I that thou lovest whom thou 
chastenest.’ 

“ He then crossed his hands upon his breast, and, raising his eyes, 
fixed them upward, with such an expression as I could hardly 
believe belonged to the human countenance. 

“ « This is not the mere crumbling of a mortal body,’ thought I— 
‘its passage to dust—but a revelation—touching our highest 
instinct, and giving it evidence of the invisible world ;’ for it seemed 
as if I could see his soul raying through his eyes, and already pass 
into it; holding communion, even by those bodily organs, with the 
just made perfect. I was so overpowered by this holy vision (for 
so I might almost call it) that my eyes involuntarily fell — when F 
raised them again he was gone.” — pp. 251-253. 
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Art. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. The Believing Spirit. A Discourse delivered before the New 
Hampshire Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H., July 28th, 1841. By Tayier Lewis, 
Esq., Professor of Greek in the University of the City of New 
York. New York: 1841. Office of the Iris. pp. 39. 


In our annual harvest of academic discourses, now and then some 
plant of stronger growth shoots up above the level of the rest and 
out-tops the field. Such an one we hold Mr. Lewis’s address to be, 
and gladly devote to it a notice proportioned rather to its merit than 
its bulk. Were it but his subject — “ The Believing Spirit” — even 
for that we deem him a public benefactor, in an age that builds its 
faith but upon intellect and experience ; still more when he treats 
of it with a power and truthfulness which show how deeply it has 
entered into his own spirit. In this eulogium, however, we would 
not be misunderstood to speak in unqualified praise of its literary 
merits, which, either through haste, or other cause, notwithstanding 
many passages of great vigor, we rank much lower than its philoso- 
phy. Want of unity in the general conception of his subject, as 
well as occasional disarrangement of its parts, and frequent lax 
sentences, indicate in the author a want either of due care in its 
composition, or else of a mind not yet duly diseiplined to the arts of 
authorship. But whichever it be, and we rather think both causes 
have concurred, it is, after all, but a trifle against its unusual merits, 
and one that obviously touches not the real powers of the author. 
We hazard nothing, we think, in the prediction that Mr. Lewis’s 
is arising name, as well as a ripening mind, of more than ordinary 
force, and that, through the sound principles of philosophy on which 
he has entered, the path is open before him to honorable fame, and 
what, we doubt not, he values far higher, honorable and extended 
usefulness. ‘The subject of the discourse is, as already hinted at, 
not single, it is in truth twofold—“ The nature and importance 
of the believing spirit,” and “ An analysis of the leading principles 
of Plato.” For unity of effect these evidently should have been 
fused into one, and the argument which now precedes, been con- 
verted into an argument deduced. We more than doubt, too, the 
soundness of the distinction with which he opens his discourse, 
namely, that existing between “the believing spirit” and “ the 
saving faith of the scriptures.” These obviously stand to each other 
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in a different relation from that here indicated ; it is not as things 
contrasted, but rather contradistinguished as “the good ground,” 
from “ the good seed,” both needful for the harvest. On one single 
point, too, we hold him not to do justice to what he so eloquently 
eulogizes —the spiritual philosophy of Plato. “ In some passages,” 
says he, “ he seems to recognise the necessity of a divine influence. 
These, however, may be regarded as hyperboles.” —p. 34. We 
think not, and in proof would but refer to one passage among many, 
evidently incapable of being thus degraded into figure ; we allude 
to that in his second Alcibiades, wherein Socrates discourses almost 
prophetically of the coming teacher: ‘“ One deputed from heaven” 
(Aoyou sou ruvos) to teach men their duty to God and each other.” 
Whereupon Alcibiades, in what we may well term “ the believing 
spirit,” is made to cry out: “Oh! when will this time come, O 
Socrates ? and who shall be this instructor? Methinks it will be 
most delightful to see this teacher, and what kind of person he shall 
be.” — Alcibiades, ii., p. 150. Such was the lofty language of this 
“ Athenian Moses,” as Justin Martyr well termed him; one whom 
Cicero, that most “ believing spirit” of the Romans, feared not to 
name “ Deus ile noster Plato.’ But as reviewers we must turn 
to our author. We greet, then, with the right hand of fellowship, 
Professor Lewis, as a brother laborer in the great and common cause 
of all educated Americans —the awakening of our countrymen to 
a deeper and truer philosophy than what has heretofore satisfied 
them — a philosophy whose roots are within the heart and conscience 
of man, and its fruzts in his life — a philosophy which sets its mark 
on all wherein the man shows forth himself, whether it be in the 
mart or the forum, whether by word or deed, whether in reason- 
ing or acts, whether as a member of the state, or as a member of 
the church. 

On this latter point of the church, Professor Lewis speaks (we 
know not his religious profession) as becomes the catholic Christian. 
After quoting from the “ Republic” of Plato an eloquent burst of 
sorrow over the human, and of longing for the coming of the 
heavenly “ zohvteve,” our author adds : 


“ We will not say that this was a prophecy of the Christian Church. It may 
have been only uttered to cheer his desponding hopes; yet this will we boldly assert, 
that only in the true idea of a church can it find its accomplishment. hen the 
Church, with its true doctrines, (not as a civil organization for the security of 
property and order, but as a divine, yet visible institution,) shall be acknowledged 
as a higher order than the state; when politicians learn the great lesson of view- 
ing all things from a — position; when they can purify their hearts, 
and invigerate their mental powers, by breathing the higher atmosphere of 
religious philosophy; when no man is deemed worthy of office who does not 
reluctantly descend from this purer region to engage in the duties of political 
life, then, and not till then, will the glorious vision be realized.” — p. 38. 


We are pleased, too, to see —or rather under his principles it 
could not be otherwise — Professor Lewis stand forth the advocate 
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of the Church as an authoritative responsible teacher. ‘Oh! when shall 
that truly believing age fully come, when we shall have again a ¢teach- 
eng, and not merely a reasoning church; a church not vainly wasting its 
efforts in loud assertions of its traditionary right to teach, and never 
advancing a step beyond this inane position, but actually teaching 
without distrust, and with the conscious authority of an institution 
of heaven.” Such surely was the apostles’ course. 


“ They argued not, but preached, and conscience did the rest.” 


In the result of such teaching, as compared with more popular forms, 
on the youthful mind, we are also fully at accord with him; the 
reasoning lecturer but inspires doubt “ into that faith which never 
wavered under the catechetical instruction of the Church.”—p. 26. 
As from a common root all his views of education are of this same 
spiritual stamp; the moral is to be the ground-work of the intel- 
lectual; the heart to be first set right, that it may guide the head. 
With Plato the education of the will is to precede that of the 
intellect. 


“The tastes and affections, he taught, were to be first cultivated. It was the 
duty of legislators (and of a church, too, he would have said, had a church 
existed) first of all to give a right direction to these; so that, to use his own 
expression, ‘ when reason comes’ it might find a house furnished for its reception, 
and be recognised not so much by speculative argument, as by its congeniality to 
the inward state of the soul.’ — p. 32. 


But we must not enlarge — our limits forbid. We part from our 
author as one with whom, though we know him not, yet as recog- 
nising in him a congenial spirit, we acknowledge the ties of brother- 
hood, and feel convinced that, with his powers of usefulness, (as 
reviewers, at least,) it will not be long ere we welcome him again, as 
we shall do with pleasure, to our critical columns. 





2. The Method of Nature. An Oration, delivered before the Society of 
the Adelphi, in Waterville College, Maine, August 11th, 1841. 
By Ratpa Watvo Emerson. Boston: 1841. Simpkins. pp. 30. 


WE would that we could convey to the heart of the highly-gifted 
writer of this oration, the mingled feelings of admiration and regret 
with which its perusal has filled us. We know few things of the 
kind more beautiful in American literature; we know as few more 
false and dangerous. It is painful thus to speak of any thing so 
exceedingly beautiful, and still more painful to believe it. It is 
like gazing at some lovely flower with the conviction that its scent 
is death, or beholding the colors of the rainbow in the “ miasma” 
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that is bringing pestilence. Our admiration is checked by aversion ; 
we are repelled doubly by its very attractiveness. But neither does 
this comparison come up to our feelings. The tear dropped over 
prostituted beauty approaches nearer to the sensation, when all that 
is beautiful and lovely in taste and talent is made, as it here is made, 
the pander to the infidel heart of man, the destroyer of man’s fairest 
hopes of happiness here and hereafter. This may sound to the 
reader, as well as the author, harsh censure ; we think it not unde- 
served; we know it to be most unwillingly bestowed, and in admi- 
ration and love would yet hope that a mind thus nobly gifted will 
not remain permanently divorced from that saving faith which alone 
can preserve it untainted, and which has evidently been, even to 
him who rejects it, the true fountain of his noblest inspiration. But 
to turn to the oration. 

In it Mr. Emerson appears alike the deep spiritual philosopher 
and the ardent lover of nature; true in both, and beautiful in the 
exhibition of a mind formed in the mould both of the philosopher 
and the poet, so that, casting out some half dozen sentences from 
it, there is nothing in the whole oration to which we do not most 
cheerfully accord both sympathy and admiration, and which we 
would not ourselves feel most proud to have written. But these 
half dozen sentences, as giving the aim of the whole, poison the 
whole ; they taint its beauty, they degrade its logic, they falsify its 
truth, by exhibiting all as but the vesture and habiliments of spi- 
ritual falsehood. What that “ first lie” (7gwroy wevdos) is, we will 
endeavour to make clear to our readers. 

The new Christianity (for they seem as yet unwilling to abandon 
the term) of which Messrs. Brownson, Parker and Emerson, of 
Boston, may be held to be the new world apostles —(and of them 
Mr. Emerson by far, as it seems to us, the most eloquent and per- 
suasive) —this Christianity consists in such a transcendental view 
of revelation as to lose sight of all its facts, all its doctrines, all its 
institutions, and all its prescribed duties; abandoning itself, as it 
were, to ecstatic love and admiration of God and his works, and, 
above all, of the spiritual mind of man, which last becomes, in the 
long run, the object, and the sole object, of religious worship, the 
DEITY at whose footstool the admiring worshipper is called to fall 
down and adore. Now this appears to us, after some familiarity 
with their writings, to be the sum and substance of their pretended 
faith— not atheism, but sentimental pantheism and spiritual self- 
worship. That it is the scope of the oration before us, will, we 
think, be evident to any attentive reader. Nor does Mr. Emerson 
leave it to be deduced ; in so many words he thus states it, that to 
man the mind of manis the Gop!!! After eulogizing the piety of 
a past generation, he thus proceeds t 


* And what is to replace to us the piety of that race? We cannot have theirs; 
it glides away from us day by day, but we also can bask in the great morning 
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which rises for ever out of the eastern sea, and be ourselves the children of the 
me I stand here to say, let us worship the mighty and transcendant soul.” — 
p. 27. 


Again: 


Accept the intellect, and it (!!) will accept us. Be the lowly ministers of that 
pure omniscience, and deny it not before men.” — p. 28. 


Now such language, however wild or mystical, might perhaps be 
capable of a sound interpretation were it but a casual expression ; 
such, however, is not the case. It is the very exponent of their 
whole system. The soul of man, as being in fact and truth identical 
with God, is the key to all their blasphemous rhapsodies. 


** Not thanks, nor prayer,” says Emerson, “ seem quite the highest or truest 
name for our communication with the Infinite, but glad and conspiring reception 
—reception that becomes giving in its turn as the receiver is only the all-giver in 
part and in infancy. Not of adulation,” he adds, “ we are too nearly related 
in the deep of mind to that we honor.” —p. 6. 


How little of “ adulation” these worshippers give to God and 
his blessed Son, it is almost painful to note. 


“Tam God,” is “a truth of thought,” says Emerson, and “a lie only to the 
ear.” “ All things are mine,” is the language he ascribes to God, “ and all mine 
are thine.” — p. 6. 


So, too, of our blessed Lord, his words elsewhere are : 


“ The true Christianity, a faith like Christ’s in the infinitude of man, is lost. 
None believeth in the soul of man, but only in some man or person old and 
departed — that is, in Jesus Christ.” 


Such, then, is the blasphemous rant of one whose heart and intel- 
lect, we well believe, God hath tuned for better things before he call 
him to his account, and such the teaching contained in a discourse 
actually delivered before the divinity school of Cambridge. Who 
but must wonder to see such teacher there sitting “ in Moses’s 
seat,” the seat of rigid Calvinistic orthodoxy? Who but must 
shudder to hear of such teaching passing as Christian with a Chris- 
tian audience? and who but must learn from it the all-needful 
lesson, how quickly man’s wisdom becometh folly when it deserts 
the oracles of God ?— how surely the Christian ministry sinks into 
nothingness when it falls away from the apostolic platform — how 
silently, yet how fearfully, religion itself melts into the rhapsodies of 
sentimental pantheism, even in the purest and noblest of minds, 
when entrusted but to human reason to teach it, and to a church of 
man’s creation to guard, explain and enforce it ? 

But we will, before closing, do justice to our praise, as well as 
censure, of Mr. Emerson’s oration. Of nature he thus speaks as 
truly as beautifully : 
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“ How silent, how spacious! what room for all, yet without place to insert an 
atom. In graceful succession, in equal fulness, in balanced beauty, the dance of 
the hours goes forward still. Like an odor of incense, like a strain of music, 
like a sleep it is inexact and boundless. It will not be dissected, nor unravelled, 
nor shown. Away, profane philosopher! seekest thou in nature its cause? 
This refers to that, and that to the next, and the next to the third, and every thing 
refers. Thou must ask in another mood; thou must feel it and love it; thou 
must behold it in a spirit as grand as that by which it exists ere thou canst know 
thelaw. Known it will not be, but gladly beloved and enjoyed.” — p. 10. 


Or, to take his closing words, the outburst of what we should 
term a holy confidence, could we but find in his system any solid 
ground for such lofty feeling : 


“T draw from this faith courage and hope. All things are known to the soul. 
It is not to be surprised by any communication. Nothing can be greater than it. 
Let those fear and those fawn who will. The soul is in her native realm, and it 
is wider than space, older than time; wide as hope, rich as love. Pusillanimity 
and fear she refuses with a beautiful scorn; they are not for her who putteth on 
her coronation robes, and goes out through universal love to universal power.” 


How beautiful and how true! were it not baseless as the wind, 
and stained, moreover, with the pride of the infidel mind. 





3. An Epitome of the History of Philosophy, being the Work adopted 
by the University of France for Instruction in the Colleges and High 
Schools. Translated from the French, with Additions, and a Con- 
tinuation of the History from the time of Reid to the present day, 
by C. S. Henry, D.D., Professor of Philosophy and History in 
the University of the City of New York. In two Volumes, 
New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 


TueseE volumes form the one hundred and forty-third and one 
hundred and forty-fourth numbers of that valuable series, published 
by the Messrs. Harpers, under the title of the Family Library. It 
may have contained more popular treatises, but none, we think, 
more useful in the highest sense to which that much abused word is 
applied. A work of this kind in English was certainly needed ; ‘a 
work that should be elementary, comprehensive, didactic, and at the 
same time, adapted to popular reading, as far as, consistently with 
the nature of the subject, this latter object could be accomplished. 
Enfield’s history is not designed for general circulation, and is com- 
paratively useless in consequence of not being brought down to 
the period of those new developments, which the subject has un- 
dergone within the present century. We allude by this, not so 
much to new discoveries, as to the peculiar aspect which philoso- 
phic inquiries have assumed. Philosophy seems to have paused to 
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contemplate itself, to review its past efforts, and connecting them 
with the present, to gather from all quarters those elements of truth 
which, by their interest, have ever kept the human mind engaged 
in their anxious search, and to discover the sources of those errors 
which, by mingling with these truths, have ever prevented their 
being formed into a complete and satisfactory system. It is this: 
species of eclecticism which forms one of the peculiar features of 
modern philosophic investigation. Whether this method is cal- 
culated to lead to better results than the vigorous pursuit of some 
one system until its truth or falsity are clearly shown, we are not 
prepared to decide. It may be safely asserted, however, that those 
who pursue it have superior advantages for writing an impartial 
history of philosophy, and are less likely to be led into distorted 
accounts by exclusive attachment to any one system as a whole. 
The intelligent reader cannot fail being struck with the truth of 
this remark, on contrasting the present work with that of Tenne- 
man, in which every thing is colored, and many things essentially 
changed by the peculiar medium in which the author thought and 
wrote. All who are in any degree familiar with the subject, must 
concede to the present work the high merit of the utmost fairness. 
We can unreservedly trust its statements of the opinions of the’ 
different schools of philosophy, although we might not yield our 
entire assent to that eclectic system, to which its authors may per- 
haps be regarded as inclined. 

The translator, Dr. Henry, has contributed what are decidedly 
some of the most valuable portions of the work. The section (by 
him)on supernaturalism and mysticism, contains an admirable sketch 
of the philosophy of Cudworth, the most genuine Platonist since 
the days of Plato himself. He has also supplied a great deficiency 
in the original work, by his history of the English philosophy be- 
tween the periods of Locke and Reid. The appendix is wholly 
by the translator, and brings down the history of philosophy from 
Reid to the present time. It is this portion of the work with which 
we have been most pleased. We have been particularly interested 
in his account of the philosophy of Bentham, and his clear and ac- 
curate discrimination between him and Hobbes, in which he shows 
that the former departed from his one fundamental principle, by 
confounding personal and social utility. The section on Brown, and 
the difference between him and Stewart, also possesses great value, 
and especially on account of the fact, that careless and superficial 
readers have generally regarded these writers as belonging in all 
respects to the same school. 

Admitting, however, that this is an excellent history of philoso- 
phy, some might perhaps ask, cui bono? Why should it have a 
place in such a popular series as the Family Library, to the exclu- 
sion of more practical works? We reply, that this is a practical 
work, a useful work, in the highest sense in which the term can be 
employed. A careful perusal suggests two ideas of the utmost 
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practical value to every thoughtful mind ; jst, that the human soul 
has ever been struggling after something which may be styled abso- 
lute truth, with a conviction of the reality of the object of its search, 
which the failures of many centuries could not weaken; and 
secondly, that this intense inquiry has, in the main, resulted only in 
a mass of contradictions, furnishing the most melancholy proof of 
the imbecility of human reason, and its utter incompetency as a 
sure guide to those higher truths which lie beyond the region of 
phenomena or sensation. From this, any one who reads such a 
work with that degree of thought which it demands, must derive a 
conclusion of the highest practical utility. Either the human mind 
must sink down into the despair and utter darkness of scepticism, 
or there must be a revealed standard of absolute truth of the highest 
kind, accommodated to all conditions, and expressed not in the 
conflicting and indefinite phraseology of human philosophy, but in 
“those words by which the Holy Spirit teacheth,’ —a standard 
making known, in clear and explicit terms, the true relation be- 
tween man and God, and from thence deriving the only ground 
on which there can be a true revelation of man to himself. That 
there must be such a thing as ¢mplicit faith in an authority higher 
than reason, is the solemn lesson taught by a history of philosophy, 
and such we believe to be the lesson which every sober mind will 
derive from the perusal of these volumes. In this way the authors 
and publishers have rendered an essential service to the community. 
It is boasted that the theatres have been superseded by the more in- 
tellectual pleasures of the lecture-room. May we not hope, from 
the appearance of such publications in a popular series, for an im- 
provement still more salutary, when the superficial and oft-times 
erroneous instructions of the crowded lecture-room shall give place 
to the select reading of the social and domestic circle? Certain 
are we that all the literary exhibitions which nightly call forth the 
inhabitants of our principal cities, cannot furnish as substantial food 
to the meditative mind, as the thoughtful perusal of this and similar 
productions, revealing the melancholy failures of human reason in 
its noblest efforts, and thus silently, yet powerfully pointing us to 
Him who has declared himself “ the way, the truth, and the life.” 





4. Democracy. By Grorce Sypney Camp. New York: 1841: 
Harper and Brothers. Family Library, No.138. 12mo. pp. 244. 


Wno Mr. Camp is we know not, nor do we think the literary 
public is as yet acquainted with his name ; but he is evidently a wri- 
ter of more than ordinary boldness of thought, and power in un- 
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folding and enforcing it. Sound, however, we cannot hold him tobe, 
though with less deviation from it in his practical conclusions than we 
should anticipate from his theoretical principles. He is evidently a 
man of strong natural sagacity, not unread as a scholar and historian, 
and notto be lightly encountered asa logical reasonér— and yet, with- 
al, he is not wise — he is not what his subject demands him to be — 
a philosopher — nor, what is also highly needful, he is not, as we 
conjecture, a travelled observer — one who has seen with his own 
eyes the working of other systems besides his own, and balanced 
them in the only safe scales — those of a liberal experience. We 
may be wrong, however, in this conjecture, but still we cannot con- 
ceive the possibility of one who has actually witnessed the opera- 
tion of limited monarchy in England, or even of the patriarchal auto- 
cracies of Denmark, or Austria, passing upon them the sweeping 
condemnation which he does, of an unmitigated evil and tyranny. 
But to the work. His motto is from one whose speculations on 
democracy seem to have given rise to his own. “ A new science 
of politics,” says De Tocqueville, “ is indispensable in a new world.” 
Upon this hint Mr. Camp has spoken, and brought forth what may 
well be termed a “ new science of politics,” inasmuch as it discards 
the fundamental principles of every other treatise on this subject, 
ancient and modern, charges folly on all who have lived before 
him, and threatens destruction to every other form of government, 
except the pure democracy which he eulogizes ~ no matter how 
congenial that form may be to the wants or wishes of the people, or 
however wisely. and virtuously administered. Preceding admirers 
of democracy have been content with making it the best of all pos- 
sible forms of government. Mr. Camp goes further, and boldly as- 
serts it to be the only form — all else is founded and supported by 
fraud, tyranny, and corruption alone —nor is any plea of mitigation 
to be admitted for a government not purely democratic — no con- 
siderations of expediency —no peculiar circumstances — no at- 
tachment of the people — no reverence for old established names 
and usages -— no prescriptive rights, “ were it even of ten thousand 
years” — none of these things are to weigh for one moment against 
man’s “inalienable, indeféasible rights of self-government,” and 
the only bar to every man’s immediate enforcement of these rights 
withheld, being the fear that all things are not yet quite ripe for 
revolt. 

Now, that these assertions are doing’ our author no injustice, we 
quote at hazard a few of his own, in his own words : 


“We must be original and independent in our politics. To say that republi- 
canism is the best, while we admit other forms to be legitimate, is occupying but 
very debatable ground in favor of our own institutions.” — p. 127: 

- individual has the same right to be independent that a nation has.” — 


“Man is by nature, independently of adventitious circumstances, competent to’ 
govern himself.” — p, 83. 
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** Woman has all the requisites of political freedom in their perfection.” 
As to their exercise, he adds: 


“Tt is a question I do not care to discuss, as I would rather admit the invalidity 
of the exception than impair the force of the general rule.” — p. 85. 

“ The first act of every other but republican government over the citizen, is an 
act of usurpation. Man issued from the hand of his Maker without any tram- 
mels. The moment any restraint is put upon his will, the condition of nature is 
violated.” — p. 89. 


Alas, under this rule, for the discipline of the school and the 
nursery ! 


“ Whatever there is of monarchy in foreign governments, is totally and radi- 
cally wrong; whatever there is of democracy is right, and must therefore be 
good ; the dividing line is distinctly marked, and adequately traced.” — p. 125. 

‘* Prescription is no better than a right by conquest, the actual foundation of it.” 
“Ten thousand years of usurpation would not establish,” etc. — p. 115. 

“If the artificial strength of a government be far superior to what a revolt in 
favor of liberal principles can excite against it, there,” etc. — p. 86. 


Now, under all these false and revolutionary principles in theory, 
our author’s deductions in practice are generally conservative — 
at any rate, (we say it to the credit of his good sense rather than his 
logic,) he is no agrarian — “ equality, not of property, but of 
riglits,” is his motto—he is no infidel, but on the contrary, speaks and 
reasons like a sincere, though we cannot say well-instructed, Christian. 
On the right of bequeathing property in land, he goes even beyond 
monarchists, making it to be a right ‘“‘ vested in man by nature ;” 
and finally, on the question of instructing representatives, in con- 
gress or elsewhere, he is a step beyond Burke in claiming high- 
toned independence for the legislator. Such are the incongruities 
of Mr. Camp’s democracy — good sense and right feeling battling 
it with narrow prejudice and false theory. On the whole, it is a 
work more creditable, we think, to the author’s talents than to his 
judgment, and open certainly to many grave and even fundamental 
objections, when put forth as a work of political science. In it 
there are laid down principles, setting aside the question of civil 
government, that strike at the root of all parental rule. From na- 
ture and from birth, we are tatght, comes “ the right of self-govern- 
ment,” a right to be claimed so soon as there is power to enforce it 
— that is, in families, so soon as the child can flog the parent — and 
some doubtlessthereare who will so interpret it. We know Mr.Camp 
means not so ; but still Mr.Camp’s meaning will be no bar to the per- 
version of his unsound principle. The Christian principle is —all 
government is of God — this is its true foundation, whatever be its 
form —the man is born under government, even as the child is, and 
although improvement is ever a duty, revolt is ever a crime, and in 
all cases a sound expediency is the law of its interpretation, looking 
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to the practical perfection of the whole, and not to the abstract 
rights of the individual for democratic rule, which last may be a 
blessing or a curse, just according as a people is fitted or not fitted, 
wisely to exercise them. With these views we take leave of Mr. 
Camp, trusting again to meet him where our admiration of his 
natural acuteness and powers may not be diminished by our higher 
sense of duty—the charge we hold as moral censors over the 
inlets to public confidence. 





5. Visit to Northern Europe; or, Sketches, Descriptive, Historical, 
Political, and Moral, of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland, 
and the Free Cities of Hamburg and Lubeck. By Ropert Baro. 
With Maps and numerous Engravings. New York: 1841. 
John J. Taylor and Co. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 347-350. 


THESE unpretending volumes are the result of two successive 
visits of the author, as agent for some of our benevolent associa- 
tions, to the northern parts of Europe ; ‘the first in 1835, the latter 
in 1840, on the partial narration of which last the whole of the work 
is founded. They exhibit observation and care in the accumulation 
of materials, rather perhaps than skill in the use of them; yet in 
the scantiness of our actual knowledge of those little-frequented 
regions, every addition to it we receive thankfully. With such 
general praise, however, we must also mingle a little criticism. 
There is in them, then, we think, too much that is not new to 
awaken much interest in their perusal; too much of past history, 
early laws, institutions, etc., for the taste of the living generation 
to which they are addressed. It is true that our author, as he states, 
chose intentionally this didactic form in preference to that of per- 
sonal narrative, and that he has studiously rejected from his work 
the names of all the great and well-known personages with whom 
his apostleship of Christian benevolence brought him into familiar 
contact. We acknowledge all this ; but the knowledge that he had 
it in his power thus to have made his work so much more interest- 
ing, only increases our regret and condemnation that he should not 
have done it. In displaying to the world the Christian character 
of sovereigns and public men, as unfolded in their official inter- 
course, there is surely no breach of private confidence, and we 
hold our author over-scrupulous in thinking it, and assure him that 
the great cause he has in hand would have been further advanced 
by the simple narrative which we know he could have given of his 
intercourse with the king of Prussia, or of Denmark, than by a 
whole chapter of generalities, As it is, the work is a multifarious 
compilation, an instructive one, no doubt, with here and there an 
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oasis green, refreshing with personal interest; but then it might 
have been made, and with much less labor, uniformly interesting, 
and at the same time no less instructive, by all being made to bear 
on the personal narration of the author. "We doubt not but that the 
modesty of our author concurred with his pleaded cunscientiousness 
in withholding himself, as well as others, from his pages, and we are 
equally satisfied that in both he was in error. The work should in 
truth have been his actual journal, himself the hero of it, (so far as 
that term imports the concentration of the reader’s interest,) and 
nothing should have been withheld from his pages that added the 
weight of good and great men’s authority to a great and good cause. 
Nor need such journal have been destitute of sound and varied 
learning as bearing upon whatever attracted the traveller’s notice ; 
our only demand is that it shall come in as he does note that to 
which it relates, and that it shall not be forced upon the reader of 
travels with the formality of distinct chapters and unconnected 
essays. Among the awkward results of this our author’s choice, is 
the expunging of the personal pronoun (I) from the chance portions 
of narrative that creep in, and substituting for it the vague plural 
(we), destroying alike the life and truth of the story. We 

ive an extract: “ For ourselves (myself) we (I) do not recol- 
fect to have exchanged an unkind word with a custom-house 
or police-officer in any country which we (1) have travelled in, nor 
have we (I) ever received an uncivil word from any one. We (1) 
have long since learned,” etc.—p. 14. Or again: “ On the last 
day of our (my) stay at Stockholm we were (I was) invited to 
deliver an address on this subject before the house of peasants. 
This we (I) did, and were heard with much apparent interest 
while we (I) gave,” etc. — Vol. ii., p. 327. So, too, in the narrative of 
trifles, which become ludicrous when separated from the “ Ego” of 
the traveller. Thus, in the castle of Elsineur, the name of the 
unfortunate Caroline Matilda seen written on a pane of her prison 
is a touching memorial, but za7rated as simply a fact it becomes 
laughable. ‘Ona pane of glass in a window of this castle she 
wrote her name.” —p. 23, vol. ii. 

Now we do protest as readers (let alone as critics) against this 
mock-modesty, this man of straw that is ever kept before us. We 
can take no interest in this plural agent and orator, and beg that it 
may henceforth be held the privilege of the Siamese twins, and of 
anonymous critics, thus to speak of themselves — double bodies 
or shadows, as we ourselves are — “ nominis umbra.” 

But to close with a kinder word. These volumes are neatly got 
up, with maps and spirited colored engravings, fitting them to enter the 
list as Christmas presents to the young, together with the further as- 
surance in their favor, flowing from the character of the author, that 
nothing will be found in them but what is favorable to pure morals 
and Christian benevolence. 
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6. Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the 
North American Indians. By Grorce Catiin. New York: 
1841. Wiley and Putnam. 2 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 264. 


INTENDING to bestow on this truly national work, in our next 
number, a review proportioned to its claims, we here content our- 
selves with a simple announcement of its appearance, and the 
general ability with which it has been executed. It comes forth in 
a style corresponding to its character, and its maps and engravings 
are both ably and faithfully executed, while the numerous official 
attestations annexed remove from the originals all shadow of doubt 
as to their general, and even individual accuracy. As to the illus- 
trations, we prefer, in truth, the engravings to the original oil paint- 
ings, the coarseness of which latter was, to our eye, no small 
drawback to their power over the imagination. In the spirited 
outlines, on the contrary, here given, that blemish is removed, and the 
effect, in our judgment, correspondingly increased. In the four 
hundred illustrations, therefore, here arranged, of Indian faces, life 
and manners, we have a gallery that speaks to the eye what no 
words could convey to the ear, and which will henceforth give to 
the whole subject of the North American Indians a familiarity in 
our conceptions it has never before possessed. No writer certainly 
has ever before brought out so much of the picturesque and the 
visible from the life of the red man, nor has any traveller ever 
entered into its exposition and defence with more of heartfelt devo- 
tion to his subject. In this respect, indeed, Mr. Catlin’s work rises 
before us with somewhat of a moral grandeur for which we were in 
truth not prepared. We had looked hitherto upon his gallery as 
but a fortunate accident in a painter’s life, we now find it to have 
been a labor of love in the hands of an enthusiast, a life-long 
scheme early cherished, never abandoned, and pursued to its com- 
pletion with a zeal and perseverance such as brave and strong minds 
alone bring to their task. Eight years of active life were thus spe- 
cially devoted, with pencil in hand and knapsack on back. Forty- 
eight tribes by turn he visited, the greater part of them of different 
tongue. Three hundred and ten portraits, in oil, of their chiefs, 
their braves, and their beauties, some of them taken with peril of 
his life, were brought home by him in safety, together with two 
hundred other easel paintings, containing views of their villages, 
their wigwams, their games and religious ceremonies, their dances, 
their ball-plays, their buffalo hunts and other amusements, together 
also with such a collection of their dresses, arms, utensils, etc., as 
sets at defiance all competition of former collectors, whether at 
home or abroad. Catlin’s Norra American INDIAN GALLERY is 
therefore to be esteemed unique, “ instantia singularis,” and that, 
whether looked at in the originals, on the walls, or in the spirited 
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engravings taken from them, or in the author’s equally spirited nar- 
rative that interprets them. Thinking well, therefore, as we do, of 
these men of ONE IDEA, the enthusiasts of art or science, as com- 
passing for the world’s advantage what the world without them 
would not compass, (not perhaps so much from the difficulty of the 
enterprise as from the loving perseverance involved in it, and which 
so few will give,) we take our leave, for the present, of Mr. Catlin 
and his Indian gallery, with sincere wishes for his and its success in 
matters both of fame and profit. He has deserved well of America, 
nor that only, but of the world, too, in thus rescuing from fast-coming 
oblivion the few remaining traces of that desert race whose earlier 
independent history no man may tell, but whose coming fortunes 
under the white man’s sway are written, alas, too plainly in the book 
of fate. In famine and in disease, in tears and in blood, and as 
with the wail of some condemned spirit, must the Indian sun sink 
below its western horizon—that sun which once shone out so 
mightily in peaceful radiance over the patriarchal homes of twelve 
millions of sons of the forest. 





7. The Claims of Jesus. By Rosert Turnsvtt, Pastor of Boyl- 
ston Church, Boston. Boston: 1841. Gould, Kendall, and 
Lincoln. 18mo. pp. 120. 


Tuts is a well-meant and well-timed little work, and will no doubt 
do good with many, for its doctrines are in the main sound, and its 
spirit uniformly what itsname imports —Christian. Still, however, 
we cannot rank it high in either its philosophy or logic, and therefore, 
as an assault on transcendentalism, which is the purport of it, hold 
it a comparative failure. False philosophy can be rooted out of 
the mind only by a deeper and truer philosophy, and spurious tran- 
scendentalism can be exposed only by the exhibition of that which 
is true and solid. Now in this our author does not excel, as a rea- 
soner we mean. The Christian is the only true transcendentalist 
in practice, and should be ever in reasoning, for he alone walks “ by 
faith, and not by sight.” All that he holds, believes and hopes for, 
transcends his senses ; for it is that which “ neither eye hath seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive.” Not, therefore, by rejecting the principles of transcenden- 
talism, as our author seeks to do, but by guiding it aright, are we to 
meet this new form of infidel error. We are to enter boldly into 
the enemy’s camp, and turn his cannon upon his own ranks, and 
thus teach him truly his own lesson. In this way alone, we think, 
is modern transcendentalism to be met and conquered, regarding it 
as being an error not of the principle on which truth is sought, but 
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merely of want of guidance into its paths. It is the blind search, 
“ if haply they might feel after and find it,” of the laboring reason 
of man “ seeking rest and finding none” in the externals of Chris- 
tianity and human teaching. It must therefore be met, not by 
denying the want, but by supplying it, and leading it, by the instru- 
mentality of that very faith which reason awakens, to an external and 
authoritative teacher of Christ, as a necessary « lement of the truth, 
on the altar of which, transcendentalism may offer up its reasonable 
sacrifice. Without this polar point to rule its gyrations, mere reason 
in spiritual things hath ever run mad, but never hath it desolated 
fairer minds, we think, than some of those which are now flashing 
forth in wild and meteor light among the transcendental teachers of 
Boston. As over the ruins of finely tuned and deeply spiritual 
natures, is the Christian, of whatever name, there called on to 
mourn ; but it is the Christian, we deem, of one only name, that can 
hold out to them the remedy — the Churchman — he, we mean, who 
by the power of reason can encircle them within their own self-woven 
net, and give to their laboring reason a safe and sure landing-place, 
even within the ocean-bounds of what they term a transcendental 
philosophy. 

Of this truth, too, our author seems to have some glimpses, though 
as a Congregationalist necessarily withheld from making it the basis 
of his argument. ‘“ Now what is all this,” are his words after 
giving this picture of high-wrought Christianity, ‘ but the effect 
without the cause, the end without the beginning, the result without 
the means? What is it but the flower without the bud, the autumn 
without the spring, the melody of heaven without the harps of the 
redeemed ?”’ And again, more plainly: “ This is the word which 
by the Gospel is preached unto you; that is to say, the faith of the 
primitive saints, the doctrines, the precepts and ordinances of the virgin 
Church. These, we say, are perfect and unchangeable like Jesus 
himself —‘ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’ ” — pp. 89-91. 
The italics in this extract are our own, and intended to emphasize 
our argument, that the doctrine of a church visible and apostolic 
is the only bulwark against this flood, since we find its authority 
thus brought in by one even who professedly rejects all its authori- 
tative teaching. Dissent, therefore, we maintain, has no foothold 
in its argument against transcendentalism, even where that becomes 
infidel. Whatever its errors, they are but the rightful fruits of the 
same rationalistic scheme on which itself stands— the unlimited 
right of private judgment — and no antagonist, we assert, can ever 
rise up against it out of that motley army without self-condemna- 
tion. His first blow is suicidal, it undermines his own footing, “ the 
self-choosing mind.” He alone who stands on the teaching of the 
Christian Church can with reason proceed to call in question any, 
even the wildest vagaries of human reason, in its interpretation of 
scripture truth. 
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8. My Progress in Error and Recovery to Truth; or, a Tour 
through Universalism, Unitarianism, and Scepticism. Boston: 
1842. Gould and Co. 12mo. pp. 240. 


To whom the personal pronoun in this title belongs we have no 
light given in the work to guide us in conjecturing, save that he 
acknowledges himself a layman and a lecturer, nor in truth is much 
curiosity about it awakened. The author is but one of a large class 
who are daily in our country reaping the fruits of 2] seed sown, 
tares instead of wheat. Such grain as they find cannot be “ gathered 
into the garner” when age or sickness, sorrow or remorse, comes 
upon them, and who therefore run to shelter, as the spiritual storm 
approaches, wheresoever they may chance to find themselves, 
or hear a true word spoken that comes home with comfort to their 
hearts. Of this class, we say, is the unknown author of these con- 
fessions, a work which may afford to the thoughtful reader a deeper 
lesson than even its author seems to contemplate; and that is, to see 
the fault of character, or of early education, that led him into error, 
and moreover, that still withholds him (according to his own confes- 
sion) from its thorough cure. 

That the work may do some good we doubt not, for many a free- 
thinker will find his own picture in it, and be startled into reflection ; 
but we cannotexalt the volume into being the safe guide of such out of 
it ; it is no “‘ ductor dubitantium ;” our author tells them, indeed, that 
they are among rocks and quicksands, but then he places at the helm 
no competent pilot to steer them into port; it is, at best, like St. 
Paul’s reaching “ Melita’ — life saved, but in shipwrecked plight, 
wet, cold, and hungry, and comfortless—a true pilot, with a true chart 
would, we must think, have brought such wanderer more safely into 

ort than the author of these confessions seems to have reached it. 

ut to break from metaphor. This work is rather a well-meaning 
than a competent guide to those who from its title may seek it 
as such. The downward path of error is indeed fairly marked out 
in it, and its results occasionally depicted with a good deal of truth 
and power, but how — “ revocare gradum” — how to withdraw the 
forward foot, still more how —“ superasque evadere ad auras’ —to 
breathe the upper air of a true catholic Christianity —this to 
teach, we say, is a strain above our author’s powers. The conclu- 
sion of his “ Tour” demonstrates this, for it consists in the vague 
adoption of what he terms evangelical “ sentiments” — in joining a, 
not the Church — and lastly, in admitting himself to be a sectarian 
with this saving clause to his faith, with which he closes the 
volume, and which may appear, to some of our readers, to savor of 
the results of his recorded travels. 


“ Nor do Iadmit . . . that the views I now entertain —the general doctrines, 
I mean, of evangelical people — are in all respects so far accordant with truth as 
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to be susceptible of no alteration orimprovement. I believe great discoveries (! !) 
remain to be made of Bible truth, and I trust in God I shall ever hold myself open 
to conviction of the truth, from whatever quarter it may come, and whether or 
not it may accord with my former or present sentiments.” 


After reading this avowal, well may we be inclined to doubt how 
far it is safe to consider our author even yet as upon “ ¢erra firma” 
in his faith, such confession sounding, to our ears, much more like 
the restlessness of one who has no foothold. But to the root of the 
error. This is soon told— THE SELF-EDUCATED RELIGIONIST. 
Faith to be worked out and moulded by the individual mind, in- 
stead of being nurtured and catechised into it by a church teaching 
it authoritatively; behold, we say, the sum and substance of the 
error, its fountain-head; and that not only of the “ Universalism,” 
“ Unitarianism,” and “ Scepticism,” through whose cheerless 
regions our author’s “ Tour” was taken, but also of that vague, 
uncertain, “ improvable” Christianity in which he for the present 
finds a resting place. Allcomes from this root. Now from this 
many-headed monster, there is no cure by decapitation of its 
mortal heads ; as, with its prototype the Lernzan hydra, new ones 
spring out to replace the lost, two in the place of one. It is the 
Church’s grasp that alone can extinguish its life, and that is, 
neglecting its mortal by strangling its one immortal head —“ the arro- 
gance of the self-teacher and chooser.” How strongly this error 
stands developed in our author, whether by temperament or false 
education, we will take but a single example as a specimen of this 
spiritual arrogance. “ Accordingly, one morning,” says he, “I 
shut myself up in my room, DETERMINED not to go out of it again 
till the great point was settled, and 1 had declared either for God or 
against him.”—p. 197. The specific result of the sinner thus 
cornering God’s grace is not given, and what we more regret, no 
recognition of its impious folly. But we trust humbler thoughts 
are now at least no strangers to his bosom, for his personal course 
has surely been one to teach them, and among the practical lessons 
he in conclusion most earnestly enforces are the correlative duties of 
parental rule and filial obedience. 

Of literary merit the work has not much to boast ; easy, but gos- 
siping, (for it is evidently a true narrative,) it is the language of 
one more accustomed to ¢alk than think. As asound philosophical, 
or safe theological exposition, therefore, of the problem taken up, 
the workings of spiritual error, we esteem it but lightly, and shall 
be glad hereafter to welcome a deeper and truer solution of it, from 
some one of that numerous class of religionists in our country who, 
having gone the rounds of infidelity and sounded out its shallows, 
have at length, under God’s grace, worked out an humble-minded 
faith from out of the bitter fruits which the arrogant self-teaching 
process had poured into their bosoms. We would, therefore, that 
some safe, though shipwrecked master mariner on this infidel coast, 
would thus, with ancient piety, consecrate in the temple, in memory 
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of his deliverance, such “ votive tablet.” It were a boon not only 
to the many thousands among us thus actually perilled amid rocks 
and quicksands, but in truth to the whole of a democratic people, 
who are too apt to transfer to God and his teaching the little regard 
they pay to man and human institutions, and above all were such 
a most needful gift to the parents and children of our land, as de- 
monstrating wherein lies the root of the error, and showing how, 
from contemptuous disregard of parental instruction, proceeds forth 
that toward all other teaching, whether the school, the college, the 
minister, the Church, or the word and sacraments of God. 





9. Lectures on Modern History, from the Irruption of the Northern 
Nations to the Close of the American Revolution. By WiLu1am 
Smytu. With a Preface, etc., by Jarep Sparks, LL.D. First 
American, from the second London edition. Cambridge: 1841. 
J. Owen. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tuts is a valuable work, and one which has long been needed to 
guide the student of modern history in his researches, and to 
smooth those difficulties in the pursuit of that branch of human 
knowledge which have arisen out of the multiplicity of historical 
books. Professor Smyth has done much to lessen the labor of all 
who feel an interest in past events, and who seek to discover the 
origin, and trace the gradual development and improvement of 
those forms of social polity which now exist in the civilized world. 
He has, in the syllabus he offers, pointed out those works, and por- 
tions of works, the study of which is best adapted to furnish a 
general knowledge of modern history ; and (what is quite as neces- 
sary) by a correct and methodical arrangement of the works 
selected, he has shown how this knowledge may be obtained at the 
least possible expense of time. 

“ Art is long, and life short,” and it was doubtless a regard to this 
principle that led Professor Smyth to bring the number of works 
recommended to the general reader within its narrowest limits, 
confining the list to those which are absolutely necessary to give a 
correct idea of the progress of human society from the fall of the 
Roman empire to the revolution which separated England from her 
western colonies. For the benefit, however, of individuals who, 
having greater curiosity, or more time to gratify it than others less 
favored, wish to obtain a minuter acquaintance with past events, and 
their consequences, he has in his notes shown in what manner the 
historical bill of fare may be so enlarged as to suit the craving of 
any appetite. 

The limits to which we are restricted prevent us from examining 
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as minutely as they deserve, either the plan adopted by Mr. Smyth 
in his lectures, or the manner in which he has executed it. Were 
it in our power we would gladly make, from that part of his work 
which relates to American history, such extracts as could not fail to 
impress the reader with the highest respect for the freedom from 
prejudice, power of analysis, and philosophic spirit which Mr. 
Smyth has brought to the investigation of the causes and effects of 
the war of the revolution. 

At the beginning of the present edition will be found a well 
written preface by Mr. Sparks, in which, however, we find an error 
that we cannot pass unnoticed. “ The soldiers,” [of the revolution, | 
says Mr. Sparks, “‘ who had fought the battles, and secured the 
freedom of the country, were dismissed and sent home without even 
a promise that they should be paid.” Not so; when the soldiers had 
arms in their hands the promise of payment was made; when the 
army, as a body, had ceased to exist, that promise was violated 
without shame or compunction. 

The manner in which this work has been got up is highly credita- 
ble to the publisher, Mr. Owen. It has all the requisites for a 
valuable book which it is his part to give; good paper, neat and 
distinct type, and correct printing, needing no list of errata. 





10. Conjectures and Researches concerning the Love, Madness and 
Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso. By Ricuarp Henry Wixpe. 
New York: 1842. A.V. Blake. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Hap we not in our last number in some manner anticipated the 
discussion which the appearance of Mr. Wilde’s long and anxiously- 
expected work on the “ Love, Madness and Imprisonment of 
Tasso,” would naturally call forth, we should have made it the 
subject of an elaborate article in the present, but having done so, it 
cannot now receive from us that attention to which it is so justly 
entitled, as we must restrict our remarks upon it to the narrow 
limits of a critical notice. 

‘To have expended so much time and labor upon a matter appa- 
rently so unimportant as the caprices and extravagances of a love- 
sick poet, may seem to some, perhaps, a misuse of talents which 
might delight the listening multitude ; but for our part we rejoice to 
know that we have one man among our great men who can prefer 
the quiet studies of the library even to the plaudits of the senate- 
house, and that the charms of elegant literature do now and then 
allure a solitary devotee from the political shrine at which alone Ame- 
rican ambition is wont to worship. Nor do we acknowledge that the 
questions which Mr. Wilde has so ably and so faithfully investigated, 
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are in fact matters of minor importance, for how can any thing be 
unimportant which relates to the life of one whose age is an epoch 
in human history, and whose song will never be forgotten as long 
as human genius is cherished and honored, There is scarcely an 
incident to be named, in all that history has recorded or imagination 
invented, of a more deeply pathetic interest than the cruel impri- 
sonment of this great poet, and the circumstances which led to the 
barbarous act; and in our view Mr. Wilde has rendered a most im- 
portant service to the cause of letters by his learned researches into 
the facts connected with this extraordinary event, and the new light 
he has thrown upon them. The fine feeling which must have 
se him to undertake such a labor, speaks no less for the 

indness of his heart than does the style in which he has accom- 
plished it for his talents and learning. By the plan which he has 
pursued he has doubled the interest in a subject intrinsically most 
interesting ; making use of the sonnets of the poet as the main his- 
torical evidence in the case, he brings him before us as a minstrel 
to sing his own sorrows, and adds even a new beauty to the original 
by the finished versions in which he presents them for the benefit of 
the mere English reader. But agreeable and amusing as he has 
made these volumes, this was evidently not his principal aim; had 
it been so it might have been effected at a vastly less cost of labor 
than must have been bestowed upon the learned work with which 
he has favored the public; the higher purpose which he must have 
had in view—the settling of a curious and important point in 
literary history—is here executed in a manner that does great 
credit to him as an Italian scholar and a poet, and great honor to 
American literature. As a work of critical research it is beyond 
all praise, — nothing could be more faithful, or more scrupulously 
exact; and in this respect it deserves to be held up as a model to 
our historical and biographical writers, who have not always the 
requisite patience in investigating facts. But we have not room for 
a more minute comment upon its merits ; we can only say, in gene- 
ral terms, that we have found it a very delightful book, and we 
warmly commend it to the attention of all who are interested in the 
life and fate of the unfortunate poet to whom it is devoted. 





11. Essays on Property and Labor, as connected with Natural Law 
and the Constitution of Society. By Francis Lizeser. New York: 
1841. Harper and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 225. 


Tuts little volume constitutes number one hundred and sixty-two 
of the “School Library” of the enterprising house from which that 
work issues. We begin with this fact of its destination, as explana- 
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tory of our views touching both its merits and demerits. What 
such work should be, thus to become embodied into the common 
school system of half a million of children, it is easy to premise — 
clear, plain, progressive — fitted, in short, to instruct, (¢mstruere,) to 
build up, step by step, as it were, the youthful mind in whatsoever 
truths of science it brings before it. Now, this, though but a ques- 
tion of form, we hold to be the primary requisite in every didac- 
tic work for the young, and the one, therefore, to which the critical 
judgment of the person or persons who sit “ behind the throne” of 
the Harpers to give their “ zmprimatur” to these works, should first 
look, after the moral question is settled, in the selection of volumes 
to constitute the series of “ The School Library.” Be such judges 
who they may, responsible or irresponsible, it is yet, we say, an 
abuse of public trust in them, if, through their neglect, works un- 
suited, whether in matter or manner, to their destined end, be in- 
cluded in this influential list. No money is there to be wasted, and 
no volume, therefore, should be inserted but with specific merit in 
the view of its specific destination. Now, such we think Dr. Lie- 
ber’s Essays not to possess; with all their merits, they have not that 
one here most needed, suitableness to their peculiar circle of read- 
ers ; they want the requisite simplicity to attract the attention of the 
young, the requisite clearness to enlighten their apprehensions, and 
the requisite progressiveness to build up their minds in the great 
and wide truths which still we deny not that their author most con- 
scientiously teaches. If we said that Dr. Lieber’s mind is too “ Ger- 
man” for such drudgery of detail, we were not perhaps far wrong, 
but we are rather inclined to charge the defect on lower ground, 
and think we can see in the work itself sufficient internal proof 
that the body of it was not originally prepared for that juvenjle 
class of readers, since not only is his page occasionally garnished 
with Greek, an unknown tongue in our common schools, and with 
continual reference of his readers (or perhaps hearers, originally) 
to his former speculations, but whenever, as in his “ concluding re- 
marks,” he writes definitely for the object before him, his reason- 
iug, we find, can be practical, and his style perspicuous. But to 
pass from this invidious view of the labors of one whose name both 
carries authority and deserves respect. 

The great pillars of society which Dr. Lieber here labors to 
strengthen, are the rights of property, its origin and necessity, to- 
gether with the right of controlling it by bequest, in opposition to all 
those false theories of equality, and fatal schemes of levelling, that 
in every age and ‘country, but never more rifely than in our own, 
have vexed the minds or threatened the peace and good order of 
the community. To place these on the immutable foundations of 
natural right, instead of arbitrary law, is indeed a high problem in 
political philosophy, and one, of which the true and clear solution in 
Janguage and reasoning level to the apprehension of the young and 
ignorant, who are the victims of this false philosophy, could hardly 
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be overprized, more especially in such community as our own. We 
have already expressed our judgment that it is a task not here com- 
pleted, partly as already noted, through fault of manner, unfitting it 
for such influence, but somewhat, too, we deem, through want of our 
author’s not apprehending aright the conclusive principles on which 
its demonstration rests. 
Dr. Lieber’s argument is, that the existence of property precedes the 
formation of government, which latter, therefore, flows from it in- 
stead of giving origin to it, and therefore, too, is not competent in 
its subsequent action to disturb the foundations of that which pre- 
ceded it. The question is, is this a satisfactory argument. If his 
premises be true, the conclusion doubtless follows; but still, with 
this risk, that if his premises be false, the whole question is yielded, 
and government may rightly decree a new division of property. 
Now, we would not willingly rest this fundamental pillar of society 
on such dubious and slippery ground. That the division of property 
preceded the formation of government is surely not a self-evident 
axiom; on the contrary, it would seem to involve something of 
inconsistency, if not absurdity, and at any rate has this against it — 
the silence of history, and the uniform authority in opposition of all 
great names who have reasoned on the subject, ancient as well as 
modern. Now, it were surely unwise to rest a vital question, and 
to teach our rising youth to rest it, on the chance of an American 
philosopher demonstrating all others to be in the wrong.? But again, 
even supposing property before organized government, it would yet 
be but as a fact to exist as a right, with corresponding obligations on 
all others to abstain (a condition without which it is not “ property.’’) 
This would seem to be necessarily of the very essence of govern- 
mgnt, and without government to have no existence. Our author’s 
theory, therefore, does not solve the difficulty. The error, in our 
judgment, lies deeper, as the correction we would bring to it is a 
less dubious one. The error, we think, lies in speculating at all on 
the origin of government as an actual fact, as if man ever stood on 
earth without it. As a theory, indeed, it may be both analyzed 
and resolved into its conceivable elements, distinguishable, though 
not separable ; but in point of fact, such elementary state never 
existed among men. Man is dorm under government, that is clear, 
were it but parental ; he grows up under government ; that, too, is 
certain, for otherwise he would perish in his feebleness : and when 
he comes to man’s estate, he finds himself under government, and a 
member of a state, of some form or other, were it but a fraternity 
of gypsies, or a colony of emigrants; this, too, is unquestionable. 
Now, modify that government he may, recast it, improve it, add to 
it the lights of experience, and all needful social laws; but to re- 
found it, would be to lay again the foundations of his social nature. 
This is a transcendental act —it belongs but to Him who made 
him. In other words, we hold “ government,” in its origin, to be of 
God, and not of man— it originates not on earth—and that we 
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deem to be its only rock of safety, in theory or in practice, and that 
it is the duty of all didactic reasoners, more especially in instruc- 
tions addressed to the young, to distinguish, and lead their students 
to distinguish, between “ government” as one of the laws of our so- 
cial nature, and those human institutions which are but the clothing 
and outward form of an inward and heaven-born reality. Now, 
this alone we hold to be Christian teaching, and, what in our utilita- 
rian age is a more taking argument, this alone is safe teaching, 
cutting up, as it does, by the roots, all infidel schemes directed 
against the foundations of government and society. But if the ori- 
gin of government thus “ transcends” experience, so, too, necessa- 
rily, does that of property. Its roots are in the heart and reason of 
man, and it grows up, in fact, with his hands and head’s growth — 
with his labor and skill. Itis no creature of society — no fiction of 
law —no corner-stone of man’s hewing or placing. Power, in- 
deed, may displace it ——may trample upon it in its unjust laws — 
and folly may discard it from its reasonings; but still, as of God’s 
planting, it cannot be rooted out of the social system. It is its life 
and nourishment, and while man endures on earth, will continue to 
work out the great results of society, in spite of all agrarians, chart- 
ists, and levellers. But our limits forbid enlargement. In conclu- 
sion, we commend the work before us rather for its practical de- 
ductions than its theoretical reasonings, and rather for the use of 
adult general readers, than for the youthful class into whose library 
it has been received ; and we would again urge the conscientious 
duty of a little more special care in the selection or preparation of 
volumes which carry an “ imprimatur” with them before the pub- 
lic, and the purchase of which is not, as with other works, a matter 
of free choice, but rendered by law imperative, or next to impera- 
tive, on the twelve thousand district school libraries of our own 
state, to say nothing of the wide circle of general demand that 
exists beyond its limits. 








12. An English Spelling-Book, containing Rules and Reasons for Or- 
thography and Pronunciation, derived from a complete analysis of 
the Language. By A. B.Cuapin, M.A. New Haven: 1841. 
12mo. pp. 170. 


We have perused the “ English Spelling-Book,” attentively and 
critically. The general plan of it, or the principles on which it is 
constructed, so far as our knowledge extends, is entirely new, and 
meets our unqualified approbation. The book not only gives us a 
complete set of rules for pronouncing the English language, with 
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abundant examples for illustration, but it actually presents before us 
the whole language, arranged under these rules, so that every reader 
can see for himself all the analogies which confirm the rules, per- 
ceive their strength or weakness, and have a full view of all the 
exceptions or anomalies. This is what we have never seen at- 
tempted in any other work whatever. The success of the attempt 
seems to us to be complete. : 

The reading lessons, also, are of such a character as to afford in- 
struction in regard to the nature and structure of the English lan- 
guage, as well as suitable exercises in reading. This, likewise, is a 
peculiarity of the book, and we think a happy one. 

That some imperfections and mistakes should occur, in the first 
edition of a work of such vast compass, reduced, as it were, to the 
size of a nut-shell, is not strange. These the persevering efforts of 
the author will greatly diminish in a second edition. Such a work 
can be brought to perfection, only by repeated revisions, alterations, 
and corrections ; and from the known competence and untiring in- 
dustry of the author, we have no doubt that his Spelling-Book will 
merit, if it does not receive, the general approbation of all compe- 
tent judges throughout the country. 


13. Ballads and other Poems. By H. W. Lonere.ttow. Cambridge : 
1842. J.Owen. 16mo. pp. 132. 


Mr. Lonerettow is already known to the American public as 
the author of a volume of poems, entitled “‘ Voices of the Night,” 
which from its first appearance attracted much attention, and must 
since have acquired great favor with the public, judging from the fact 
that five editions have been called for within the last two years. 

The volume, the title of which stands at the head of this article, 
lately issued from the Cambridge press, and is in many respects 
superior to the former. The original poems it contains, are more 
numerous and ofa higher character, evincing a progressive excellence 
in Mr. Longfellow as a poet, which justifies great expectations for 
the future. It consists of a number of short pieces, of many of 
which, we may say that their greatest fault is their extreme brevity. 
The author does not belong to any of the particular schools of 
poetry, but seems determined, with laudable ambition, to mark out his 
own poetical path, and tread in no man’s footsteps. He swears 
neither by Pope, nor Wordsworth, neither by Byron, nor Southey ; 
although it may be admitted that his genius bears more affinity to 
that of the romantic, than of the classical school. 

Mr. Longfellow has never, to our knowledge, attempted any poet- 
ical composition of much length; not, we are sure, from a distrust 
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of his own powers, for he has sufficiently shown in his small pieces, 
that he pdssesses imagination and feeling, and the ability to give 
utterance to their suggestions in strong and beautiful language: we 
believe that this limitation of his song springs from a just apprecia- 
tion of the public taste. The time for epics, or long metrical ro- 
mances which put the reader, if not the writer, out of breath, is 
past; and men have discovered that life is too short even for a song, 
if spun out to the length of Chevy Chace. Whoever, either in 
prose or verse, wishes to win the public ear, must learn to condense ; 
and we will not quarrel with Mr. Longfellow for compressing his 
inspiration, within the limits of two hundred lines, instead of 
spreading it out, as he might easily have done, through as many 
pages. 

The first poem in this little volume is “ The Skeleton in Armor,” 
originally published in one of our magazines, and since, extensively 
copied into the newspapers. We are glad to see the “ Viking 
wild” in a new suit, and trust it will prove as lasting as that which 
he wore at the time of the discovery of his place of sepulture. 
As, however, the public are tolerably familiar with his story, we 
will pass to something, which, besides its poetical attractions, may 
have that of novelty for many of our readers. 


“TO THE RIVER CHARLES. 


** River! that in silence windest 
Through the meadows, bright and free, 
Till at length thy rest thou findest 
In the bosom of the sea! 


“ Four long years of mingled feeling, 
Half in rest, and half in strife, 
I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life. 


* Thou hast taught me, Silent River ! 
Many a lesson, deep and long; 
Thou hast been a generous giver ; 
I can give thee but a song. 


“ Oft in sadness and in illness, 
I have watched thy current glide, 
Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me, like a tide. 


‘¢ And in better hours and brighter, 
When I saw thy waters gleam, 
Ihave felt my heart beat lighter, 
And leap onward with thy stream. 


* Not for this alone I love thee, 
Nor because thy waves of blue 
From celestial seas above thee 
Take their own celestial hue. 
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“ Where yon shadowy woodlands hide thee, 
And thy waters disappear, 
Friends I love have dwelt beside thee, 
And have made thy margin dear. 


* More than this ;— thy name reminds me 
Of three friends, all true and tried ; 
And that name, like magic binds me 
Closer, closer to thy side. 


“ Friends my soul with joy remembers! 
How like quivering flames they start, 
When T fan the living embers 
On the hearth-stone of my heart! 


“T is for this, thou Silent River! 
That my spirit leans to thee ; 
Thou hast been a generous giver, 

Take this idle song from me.” 


Our next selection will be a little poem entitled “The Rainy Day,” 
which for us has many charms. 


“ THE RAINY DAY. 


“ Tue day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


“ My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It. rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering ['ast, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


“ Be still,sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 

Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.” 


The next poem which we will present to our readers, is of a 
higher order. It represents the ardor, the energy of genius, strug- 
gling against difficulties and distress, against temptations without, 
and passions within, and dying at the hard-won goal with the word 
“ Excelsior” engraved on his heart, and trembling on his lips. We 
believe this poem to present the same capabilities for pencil illus- 
trations, as Schiller’s Toggenburg, or Burgher’s Parson’s Daughter, 
and we recommend to some of our artists to make it the subject of 
their meditation. Indeed, we have already seen the hasty but bril- 
liant sketches of an amateur, who, unfortunately for himself and the 
world, is too modest to subject his labors to the graver, and thus 
share in the fame of the poet. 
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“ EXCELSIOR. 


“ Tue shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 

Excelsior ! 


“ His brow was sad; his eye beneath, 
Flashed like a faulchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 

Excelsior! 


“ In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior! 


‘“«¢ Try not the Pass! the old man said ; 
* Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide!’ 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior! 


““*O stay,’ the maiden said, ‘ and rest 

Thy weary head upon this breast!’ 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior ! 


“** Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch ! 
Beware the awful avalanche!’ 
This was the peasant’s last good-night, 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior ! 


* At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior ! 


* A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device, 

Excelsior ! 


* There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior !” 


“The Goblet of Life,” like the poem above quoted, possesses 
merit of a superior order, But, as we have no wish that our readers 
should take this opinion upon trust, we subjoin the poem itself. 
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THE GOBLET OF LIFE. 


“Fitiep is Life’s goblet to the brim; 
And though my eyes with tears are dim, 
I see its sparkling bubbles swim, 
And chaunt a melancholy hymn 
With solemn voice and slow. 


“No purple flowers — no garlands green, 
Conceal the goblet’s shade or sheen, 
Nor maddening draughts of Hippocrene, 
Like gleams of sunshine, flash between 

Thick leaves of misletoe. 


“ This goblet, wrought with curious art, 
Is filled with waters, that upstart, 
When the deep fountains of the heart, 
By strong convulsions rent apart, 

Are running all to waste. 


“ And as it mantling passes round, 
With fennel is it wreathed and crowned, 
Whose seed and foliage sun-imbrowned 
Are in its waters steeped and drowned, 
And give a bitter taste. 


* Above the lowly plants it towers, 
The fennel, with its yellow flowers. 
And in an earlier age than ours 
Was gifted with the wondrous powers, 
Lost vision to restore. 


“Tt gave new strength, and fearless mood; 
And gladiators, fierce and rude, 
Mingled it in their daily food ; 

And he who battled and subdued, 
A wreath of fennel wore. 


* Then in Life’s goblet freely press, 
The leaves that give it bitterness, 
Nor prize the colored waters less, 

For in thy darkness and distress, 
New light and strength they give. 


* And he who has not learned to know 
How false its sparkling bubbles show, 
How bitter are the drops of woe, 
With which its brim may overflow, 

He has not learned to live. 


“ The prayer of Ajax was for light ; 
Through all that dark and desperate fight, 
The blackness of that noonday night, 

He asked but the return of sight, 
To see his foeman’s face. 


“ Let our unceasing, earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light, — for strength to bear 
Our portion of the weight of care, 
That crushes into dumb despair 
One half the human race. 


[January, 
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“ © suffering, sad “g==4 4 
O ye afflicted ones, who he 
Steeped to the lips in misery, 
Longing, and yet afraid o die, 
Patient, though sorely tried ! 
“iI pledge you in this cup ¢f grief, 
Where floats the fennel’s pitter leaf! 
The Battle of our Life is brief, 
The alarm, —the struggh, — the relief, — 
Then sleep we side ly side.” 


Had we not already made a somewhat free use of our critical 
privilege, in quoting from the work reviewed, we would not close 
this article without offering to the reader a specimen of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s skill in translation. “The Children of the Last Supper,” 
the principal poem in this volume, 1 from the Swedish of Tegnér, 
the most celebrated poet of the North, and those who have read 
and appreciated the original, will do full justice to the merits of the 
version. We are no admirers of English hexameters, but although 
obliged to adopt this measure, Mr. Longfellow dances gracefully in 
his fetters, and the touching simplicity — the deep pathos, and the 
fervent devotional spirit of the original, are perfectly preserved in 
the version, which it would have been difficult, if not impossible, to 
do in any other measure. 





14. The Glory and the Shame of England. By C. Epwarps Lester. 
New York: 1841. Harper and 3rothers. 


RaRELy, we must say, has a work come across our path on which 
we would more willingly than on ths put the stamp of utter con- 
demnation, and that not merely as critics, but as patriotic Americans, 
and not only as philosophers, but as Christians, for it is a work false 
alike in logic and spirit. Alike arrogant and ignorant, even that 
which the author himself sees he misapprehends, and that which 
is told him by others he invariably misinterprets, and then, to com- 
plete his logic, beyond what he has himself seen and heard, he thinks 
there is nothing in England worthy of being seen or known, and 
that therefore his decision is final. Now, with a mind as undisci- 
plined as it is bigoted, evidently getting nothing straight before his 
own thoughts, and therefore giving all crooked to his readers ; and 
to make the matter worse, crooked not only «intellectually, but 
morally, how can this work give us either the glory or the shame of 
England? Such writer would indeed be a firebrand if he could ; 
he has done his best, and were it not that the good sense and right 
feelings of both countries at once reject such trash as a national pic- 
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ture on either side, and stamp it publicly, as we now do, with the 
condemnation and contempt which it deserves; were it not thus, 
we say, such publication as this might add the last drop of bitterness 
to the hostile cup of national ‘ealousy, and make it to overflow in 
tears and blood. But we tru¢ not. Were it worth while to test 
such “ farrago” by serious refutation, it were easy to show both 
the fallacies and falseness of Mr. Lester’s reasonings and state- 
ments. We content ourselves with uncovering one “ root” equally 
of bitterness and error in his reasonings ; we mean that of attribu- 
ting to the respective governments of the two countries their 
relative physical advantages, Thus: that we have a boundless 
fertile soil in America —that ‘s among our merits, and the benefits of 
ademocracy. That England, again, is “ hedged in by the sea” — 
that is her “ shame,” and the carseof a monarchy. That her ope- 
ratives are starving through loss of their foreign market; this, 
forsooth, is her disgrace, ard a blot upon her character. Her 
government is responsible for her cold and wet seasons, and her 
aristocracy should blush when they learn from Mr. Lester’s pages 
how much more brightly the sun shines in America than in their 
foggy little island. Such, we say, is a fair specimen of Mr. Lester’s 
logic in matters of political economy ; and when we add to it an 
equal sagacity and candor in ascertaining the moral condition of 
England by jumping to natonal conclusions from some isolated 
case of hard-heartedness or 7ice, we have the sum and substance 
of this most fallacious picture of this most arrogant and vain-glorious 
of travellers. For ourselves we blush to think that Americans 
should ever have had such a delegated messenger (representative we 
will not call him) in their ances:ral home. And yet we cannot but 
acknowledge him to be the far representative of a certain class 
among us, though generally, hitherto, as reasoners and writers confined 
in their speculations to the columns of the penny press— men 
whom education refines not, wealth liberalizes not, travel improves 
not, and even Christian faith humbles not; and all through the 
rank influence of the nursery caught, “ I’m as good as you’’ feeling. 
Now of this class we acknowledge that our author may be taken as 
a choice specimen, and that his work ranks first for such quality 
among travels in England, it being in truth “ sui generis.” 





15. Tales for the People and their Children. New York: 1841. 
D. Appleton and Co. 


PuBLISHERS, by giving a title to a series of books which asserts 
its particular adaptation for young persons, increase their obligation 
to be careful and judicious in their selection, for parents and friends 
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find it very convenient to have a little library made up to hand, and 
are apt to trust too much to a collection so formed ; and even if it 
contains an objectionable volume, they let it remain rather than 
break the set. Viewing the matter ir this light, we have kept our 
eye upon the series now in question, and made frequent comment 
upon it, and intend to give it a close 2xamination when it shall be 
complete. Since the publication of ow last number, it has reached 
its fifteenth volume, four new tales having been added : “ Somerville 
Hall,” by Mrs. Ellis; “ Which is the Wiser?” by Mary Howitt ; 
“* Norway and the Norwegians, or Fats on the Fiord,” by Harriet 
Martineau, and “ The Two Defaultsrs,” published anonymously, 
but understood to be by the popular American authoress Mrs. 
Griffith. At present we have time ony for a few remarks upon the 
latter. This seems to us a tale far better suited to the people than 
to their children; it describes the littl: tricks of tradesmen, and the 
more complicated and larger frauds of higher ranks and wider 
dealings. The picture which it presents may offend self-love, but 
the offence is in the crime, not in the artist who has sketched it ; 
and however true may be the portrait,no one who does not acknow- 
ledge the resemblance to himself neels suppose that he must have 
sat for it. But it is doubtless drawn fram life, and the book through- 
out has far more the character of histary than of fiction; of a record 
of what has been observed than inverted. It may do good to all, 
it can do hurt to none. With the exception of one point, upon 
which we cannot agree with the ingenious and learned authoress — 
that, denying the right to clergymen, ind persons generally in the 
employ of others, to break off an existing connection, when by 
so doing they can advance their worldy welfare without a violation 
of contract — we fully accord with her opinions, and acknowledge 
our obligations to her for the agreeable story which has served 
for the medium of communicating tiem to the public. 





16. The School District Library. Fourth Series; being numbers 
one hundred and forty-six to one hundred and ninety-five. New 
York : 1842. Harper and Brothers. 


Tuts new series of the School District Library appears too late 
for us to give it such an examination as its very great importance 
demands, and we should defer all remarks upon it, until our next 
number, were we not particularly desirous of giving early notice of 
the republication of Dr. Belknap’s excellent American Biography. 
As it now appears, with the additions made by Mr. Hubbard, its 
present editor, the value of this fine collection of biographical 
sketches of the first adventurers upon our coasts, and other persons 
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memorable in our history, is greatly enhanced ; but in this connec- 
tion we should not omit to mention that the chief merit belongs to 
the original work, which haslong been ranked among the highest 
ornaments of our earlier litemture. We are highly pleased to see 
this new series leading off with this valuable work, and, in the main, 
so judiciously filled up. Wecannot, however, commend the entire 
selection; in some respects it wants adaptation to its purpose, 
otherwise we see not an objettion to be made to it. 





17. The Old Oak Tree. By the Author of “John Hardy, the 
Footman.” New York: 1841. D. Appleton, and Co. 


WE notice this little volume, chiefly for the purpose of expressing 
our satisfaction at knowing that there is such a medium, through 
which moral and religious werks may come to the public eye —a 
Committee of the Society fa the promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge. If all publications inended for the benefit of the juvenile 
portion of our community were subjected to proper inspection, 
they might more frequently ve read to their edification. ‘The 
Old Oak Tree” contains conrersations for thirteen Sundays, or the 
experience of one purified by suffering, whose career exemplifies 
the distinction between nomial and true religion, contrasting the 
Christian’s patient endurance of suffering here, his bright hopes of 
a heavenly inheritance, with the scoffer’s contemptuous disregard of 
punishment, until approach to the shroud, and charnel house, 
subduing his pride, extorts a confession of remorse and despair. 





18. T'he Poems of Joun G. Brainarp. Anew and authentic collec- 
tion, with an original Memoir of his Life. Hartford: 1842. Ed- 
ward Hopkins, 


Few handsomer volumes then this, so far as typographical execu- 
tion is concerned, have come from the American press, and we are 
glad that a publisher has been found to do this justice to one of the 
most pleasing of our poets. The biographical memoir prefixed, is a 
well-written sketch of the author, whose early death was deeply 
lamented not only by his friends, to whom his amiable character 
had rendered him very dear, but also by the community at large, 
which had hoped much from his fine poetical talents. 
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NOTICES OF REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. | 


Tue reprints of foreign works which have issued from the Ame- 
ricau press during the present quarter, have been, for the most part, 
of a higher class of literature than our publishers have usually 
selected. We here subjoin a short notice of such of them as we 
have had an opportunity of examining. 


The Works of Lord Bacon, with a Memoir, and a Translation of 
his Latin Writings. By Bast. Montacus, Esq. Philadelphia : 
1841. Carey and Hart. 3 vols. Svo. 


Tue lovers of good books among us will be very unreasonable if 
they are not thankful to these enterprising publishers for enabling 
them to enrich their libraries with a copy of this choice edition of 
Bacon at less than one fifth of the London price. We delight in 
the smooth paper and clear type of an English book, but we shall 
hereafter cheerfully forego the luxury, and apply the savings to 
increase the number of our volumes, if we can have as fair substi- 
tutes as we have in the Philadelphia Bacon. 


History of the War in the Peninsula, and in the South of France, 
Jrom the year 1807 to the year 1814. By Colonel F. W. P. 
Napier, C. B. Philadelphia: 1841. Carey and Lea. 4 vols. 8vo. 


ANOTHER important work from the same publishers, got up in a 
still more commendable style than Bacon, and comparatively advan- 
tageous to the purchaser. 


The Student Life of Germany. By Wiu.1am Howitt. Philadel- 
phia: 1841. Carey and Hart. 


Tuts is a very recent work of that agreeable writer, describing, 
as its title implies, that singular being called a German student. 
It is a full-length portrait, faithfully drawn from the life by an im- 
partial hand. To enable him to do this, the author took up his 
residence at Heidelberg for several months, and there acquired that 
personal knowledge of his subject which gives such freshness and 


spirit to his sketch. 


The Letters of Hornacr Watrore, Earl of Orford, with a Portrait. 
Philadelphia: 1841. Lea and Blanchard. 4 vols. 8vo. 


TueERrE are few more amusing books in our language than the 
correspondence of Horace Walpole; in epistolary talent he is 
32 
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scarcely surpassed by the liveliest of the French letter writers ; 
from no other source can one get such a knowledge of the men, 
occurrences and manners of his times, as from him. We would 
choose this work for a companion on a dull day before almost any 
book in our language, and we thank the American publisher for 
bringing it within the reach of an American purse. 


Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of Henry Lorp Brovenam. 
Philadelphia: 1841. Lea and Blanchard. 


TueEsE volumes are not strictly a mere reprint, for, as a collec- 
tion, they are issued for the first time from our press, the various 
papers and treatises of which they are composed, having been pub- 
lished in England only in disconnected works, and at long intervals. 
They contain several of the most eloquent of his lordship’s reviews, 
and most valuable of his political and scientific essays. 


Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and Romantic. Translated, 
with Notes. By J. G. Locxnart, Esq. New York: 1841. 
Wiley and Putnam. 


Tuts isa very beautiful book, in every sense, and although it has 
not the splendor, it has every other excellence of the last London 
illustrated edition, enriched with an introductory essay on the Bal- 
lads of Spain, from the Edinburgh Review, and for use is prefer- 
able to that matchless specimen of typographical luxury. 


History of the Life of Richard Ceur de Lion, King of England. By 
G.P.R. James, Esq. New York: 1842. J. and H.G. Langley. 


Mr. James is one of the most agreeable, as well as most prolific 
writers of the age, and if less known as a historian than as a novel- 
ist, it is not because his historical writings are destitute of merit. 
Middle age and modern history seems to have been his favorite 
study, and he has turned his knowledge of it to great account in the 
long series of romances he has produced; but in thus framing 
romances out of history, he has not, as it might be feared, reversed 
the operation, and filled his histories with romance ; on the contrary, 
they are distinguished by their fidelity, and this, his most recent, we 
regard as the most valuable that has come from his pen. 


Miniature Classical Library. New York: 1842. D. Appleton 
and Co. 9 vols. 32mo. 


Wirs the exception of the three volumes of poetry — all ordi- 
nary —this miniature collection may rightly take the name of 
classical, the several works which compose it having long borne 
that stamp ; and for typographical neatness and beauty of exterior 
it a challenge a comparison with the dijoux of the press any 
where. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





(Reprints of Foreign Books are marked with an asterisk.) 





AGRICULTURE. 


* Poultry Yard; a Practical View of the best Method of selecting, rearing 
and breeding the various species of Domestic Fowl. By P. Boswell. New York: 
1841. Wiley and Putnam. 


ANNUALS, 


The Gift ; a Christmas and New Year’s Present. With 8 splendid Engrav- 
ings, from original Paintings by American Artists. Philadelphia: 1841. Carey 
and Hart. 

The Violet; a Juvenile Annual for 1842. "With 8 beautifully engraved Plates. 
Philadelphia: 1841. Carey and Hart. 

The Carcanet; a Musical Album. By J. De Begnis. New York: 1842. 

The Rose of Sharon; a Religious Souvenir. By Miss Sarah C, Edgarton. 
With 5 Plates. 

The Lady’s Book of Flowers and Poetry. By Lucy Hooper. 10 Plates. 

The Friendship’s Offering. Edited by Mrs. C. H. W.Esling. With Plates. 

The Amaranth; a Gift for all Seasons. Published by the American Sunday 
School Union. With 9 Engravings. 

The Lady’s Cabinet Album. With 21 Engravings. 

The Mignonette; or, Graces of the Mind. With 8 elegant steel Plates. 
New York: 1841. D. Appleton and Co. 

The American Juvenile Keepsake. Edited by Mrs. Hofland. With9 Plates. 

Ladies’ Annual Register for 1842. By Mrs. Hale, of Boston. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Lives of the Ancient Philosophers ; from the French of Fenelon. By the Rev. 
John Cormack. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 

American Biography. By Jeremy Belknap. With Additions and Notes by 
F.M. Hubbard. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 3 vols. 18mo. 

* Memoirs of Harriet, Duchess of St. Albans. By Mrs. Cornwall Barry 
Wilson. Philadelphia: 1841. Carey and Hart. 2vols. 12mo. 


EDUCATION AND SCHOOL BOOKS, 


A System of Natural Philosophy; designed for the Use of Schools and 
Teachers. By Walter R. Johnson, M.A. Philadelphia: 1841. E. C. Biddle. 

An Elementary Treatise on Chemistry, together with Treatises on Metallurgy, 
Mineralogy, Geology, etc. By Walter R. Johnson. Philadelphia; 1841. E. C, 
Biddle. 

An English Spelling-Book ; containing Rules and Reasons for Orthograph 
_ and Pronunciation, derived from a complete Analysis of the Language. By A. B 
Chapin, M.A. New Haven: 1841. Durrie and Peck. 

The School and Family Dictionary, and Illustrative Definer. By T. H. 
Gallaudet, and Horace Hooker. New York: 184i. Robinson, Pratt, and Co, 

Popular Technology ; or, a Concise View of the Professions and Trades. By 
Edward Hazen. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 

Principles of Eloquence. By the Abbé Maury. Withan Introductory Essay 
by the Rev. Dr. Potter. New York: 1841, Harper and Brothers. 
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The History of Philosophy; being the work adopted by the University of 
France, for Education in the Colleges and High-Schools. From the French, 
with Additions by Dr. C.S. Henry. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

- = School District Library. FourthSeries. New York: 1841. Harper and 
rothers. 

A System of Latin Prosody and Metre; from the best Authorities, ancient 
wn —. By Charles Anthon, L.L.D. New York: 1841. Harper and 

rothers. 


HISTORY AND STATISTICS. 


American Antiquities, and Researches into the Origin and History of the Red 
Race. By Alexander W. Bradford. New York: 1841. Dayton and Saxton. 
Boston: Saxton and Pierce. 

Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the North Ame- 
rican Indians. By Geo. Catlin. With numerousEngravings. New York: 1841. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Scandinavia, Ancient and Modern; being a History of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, comprehending a Description of these Countries, etc. "With Illus- 
trations of their Natural History. By Andrew Crichton, L.L.D., and Henry 
Wheaton, L.L.D. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 2 vols. 18mo. 

History of Michigan, from its earliest Colonization. By James St. Lanman. 
New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 

History of Louisiana, from its first Discovery. By E. Bunner. New York: 
1841. Harperand Brothers. 

* History of Napoleon. From the French of M. Laurent del’Ardéche. With 
500 Illustrations, after designs by Horace Vernet. New York: 1841. D. Appleton 
and Co. 

* History of the Expedition to Russia, undertaken by the Emperor Napoleon. 
By General Count Philip de Segur. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 

* History of the War in the Peninsula, and in the South of France, from the 
year 1807 to the year 1814. By Col. F. W.P. Napier. Philadelphia: 1841. 
Carey and Hart. 4 vols. 8vo. 

* Ruins of Ancient Cities, with a General and Particular Account of their 
Rise, Fall, and Present Condition. By Charles Bucke. New York: 1841. Har- 
per and Brothers. 2 vols. 18mo. 

* Lectures on Modern History, By Prof. W.Smyth. Edited by J. Sparks. 
Cambridge: 1841. J.OQwen. 2 vols. 8vo. 

* History of the Life of Richard Ceur-de-Lion, Kingof England. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. New York: 1841. J, and H.G. Langley. 2 vols. 12mo. 


LAW. 


AmericanCriminal Trials. By Peleg W. Chandler. Boston : 1841. C.C. Little, 
and J. Brown. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Letters of John Adams, addressed to his Wife. Edited by hisGrandson, C. F. 
Adams. Boston: 1841. C.C. Little, and J: Brown. 

The Glory and the Shame of England. By C. Edwards Lester. New York: 
1841. Harper and Brothers. 2 vols. 18mo. 

Democracy. By George Sydney Camp. New York: 1841. Harper and 
Brothers. 

Tales and Souvenirs of a Residence in Europe. By a Lady of Virginia. 
Philadelphia: 1841. Lea and Blanchard. 

Conjectures and Researches concerning the Love, Madness, and Imprisonment 
of Torquato Tasso. By R. H. Wilde. New York: 1842. A. V. Blake. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Slavery, as it is in the United States. By the Rev. T. C. Thornton. 

Wild Western Scenes. By J.B. Jones. Baltimore: 1841. N. Hickman. 
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- Woman in America. By Miss A.J.Graves. New York: 1841. Harperand 
rothers, 

A Treatise on the Currency and the Exchanges; preparing a Remedy for the 
Evils that exist in relation to them, by the Establishment of a General Exchange 
Office, which shall also be the Fiscal Agent of the Government. New York: 
1841. 


Essays on Property and Labor, as connected with Natural Law, and the Con- 
stitution of Society. By Francis Lieber. New York: 1841. Harper and 
Brothers. 

American Adventures by Land and Sea; being Remarkable Instances of En- 
terprise and Fortitude among Americans. New York: 1842. Harper and Brothers. 
2 vols. 18mo. 

Perilous Adventures; or, Remarkable Instances of Courage, Perseverance 
-_ ne By R. A. Davenport. New York: 1841. Harper and 

rothers. 

A Treatise on Domestic Economy, for the Use of Young Ladies at Home and 
at School. By Catherine E. Beecher. Boston: 1841. Marsh, Capen, Lyon, 
and Webb. 

Tragedies of the Wilderness; or, True and Authentic Narratives of Captives, 
who have been carried away by the Indians, from various Frontier Settlements of 
the United States. By Samuel G. Drake. Boston: 1841. Antiquarian Book- 
store. 

- Rural Sketches. By Thomas Miller. Philadelphia: 1841. Carey and 
art. 

* Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature. By Charles Bucke. New 
York : 1841. Harper and Brothers. 

* The Natural History of Selborne. By Gilbert White. New York: 1841. 
Harper and Brothers. 

* Fragments from German Prose Writers. Translated by Sarah Austin. 
pes | Biographical Sketches of the Authors. New York: 1841. D. Appleton 
and Co. 

* The Book without a Name. By Sir Charles, and Lady Morgan. New York: 
1841. Wiley and Putnam. 2 ode. 12mo. 

: —~y of Horace Walpole. Philadelphia: 1841. Leaand Blanchard. 4 
vols. 8vo. 

* Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of John Wilson. Philadelphia: 1841. 
Carey and Hart. 3 vols. 12mo. 

* The Student Life of Germany. Philadelphia: 1841. Carey and Hart. 

* Letters and Speeches on Various Subjects. By Henry, Lord Brougham. 
Philadelphia: 1841. Carey and Hart. 2 vols. 12mo. 

* The Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of Henry, Lord Brougham. 
Philadelphia: 1841. Lea and Blanchard. 2 vols. 12mo. 

* The Works of Lord Bacon, with a Memoir, and a Translation of his Latin 
} igua By Basil Montague. Philadelphia: 1841. Carey and Hart. 3 vols, 

vo. 
NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Final Report of the Geology of Massachusetts. With more than 300 Illustra- 
—_ bad Edward Hitchcock, L.L.D. Northampton: 1841. J.H.Butler. 2 
vols. to. 

Syllabus of Lectures on Chemistry. By C. U. Shepard. Charleston, S. Caro- 
lina: 1841. §S. Babcock and Co. 

Physiology and Animal Magnetism. First Book of Natural History, prepar- 
ed for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By W.S. Ruschenberger. Philadelphia: 
1841. Turner and Fisher. 

* Principles of Geology. By Charles Lyell, Esq. Boston: 1841. Hilliard, 
Gray, and Co. 3 vols. 12mo. 

* TheElements of Geology. By Charles Lyell, Esq. Boston: 1841. Hilliard, 
Gray, and Co. 

MEDICAL SCIENCES, 


Jahr’s Manual of Homeepathic Practice. Edited, with Annotations, by A. 
Gerard Hull, M.D. New York: 1841. W. Radde. 
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Meig’s Philadelphia Practice of Midwifery. 2d Edition, With numerous 
oe. Philadelphia: 1841. Kay and Brothers. 

he Dublin Dissector, a Manual of Anatomy. Second American Edition. 

Edited by R. Watts, Jun. New York: 1842. J. and H.G. Langley. 1 vol. 8vo. 


NEW PERIODICALS, 


The Boston Miscellany of Literature and Fashion. Edited by Nathan Hale, 
Jun. January, 1842. Monthly. 
The Amaranth; devoted to Literature. W. 8S. Tisdale and Co., Editors. 
November, 1841. New York. 
NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 
Monaldi; a Tale. By Washington Allston. Boston: 1841. C. C. Little, 
and J. Brown. 
Tales by the Author of the old Painters. Boston: 1841. 
Confession; or, the Blind Heart. By the Author of “ Guy Rivers.” Philadel- 
phia: 1841. Lea and Blanchard. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Wealth and Worth; or, which makes the Man? New York: 1842. Harper 
and Brothers. 
Sketches from a Student’s Window. By S.G. Goodrich. Boston: 1841. 
* Cecil; or, the Adventures of a Coxcomb. Philadelphia: 1841. Lea and 
Blanchard. 
* De Clifford; or, the Constant Man. By the Author of “ De Vere,” etc. 
Philadelphia: 1841. Lea and Blanchard. 12mo. 
* The Miser ; or, Convicts of Lisnamora. By W. Carleton. Philadelphia: 
1841, Carey and Hart. 
* Greville; or, a Season in Paris, By Mrs.Gore. Philadelphia: 1841. Lea 
and Blanchard. 
Po Family Record ; or, the two Sisters. By Lady C. Bury. Philadelphia: 
1841 


* Sturmer; a Tale of Mesmerism. By Isabella F. Romer. Philadelphia: 
1841. Lea and Blanchard. 

* Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. With Illustrations by Phiz. Philadelphia: 
1841. Carey and Hart. 

— O’Malley. With Illustrations by Phiz. Philadelphia: 1841. Carey 
and Hart. 

* Heads of the People; or, Portraits of the English. Philadelphia: 1841. 
Carey and Hart. 

* Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist. Philadelphia: 1841. Carey and Hart. 

* Ten Thousand a-Year. Philadelphia: 1841. Carey and Hart. 

* Stanley Thorn. By the Author of “ Valentine Vox.” Philadelphia: 1841, 
Carey and Hart. 

* Jacquerie. ByG.P.R. James. New York: 1842. Harper and Brothers. 
2vols. 12mo. 

* Barnaby Rudge. By Boz. Philadelphia: 1841. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


An Address, delivered June 23d, 1841, at Washington College, before the Gra- 
ham Philanthropic, and Washington Literary Societies. By John Blair Dabney. 
Lexington, Virginia: 1841. 

The Nature and Function of the Commercial Profession ; a Discourse delivered 
before the Merchants’ Library Association, of Richmond, Virginia. By N. Be- 
verley Tucker. 

The Method of Nature; an Oration delivered before the Society of the Adelphi, 
in Waterville College, Maine, August 11,1841. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The Path of Life; an Address delivered before the Washington and Franklin 
pas 4 Societies of La Fayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, September 22, 
1841. By John M‘Jilton. 

Address delivered to the Graduates of the Union Literary Society, of Miami 
University, August 10, 1841. By Henry Snow. 

. ora to the Educational Convention, held at Clarksburg, Virginia, Septem- 
er 4, ’ 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Pocahontas and other Poems. By Mrs. Sigourney. New York: 1841. 
Harper and Brothers. 

Passaic ; a Group of Poems touching that river. New York: 1841. Wiley 
and Putnam. 

Youth; or, Scenes from the Past, and other Poems. By W. Plumer, Jr. 

Arthur Caryl. By the author of the Vision of Rubeta. New York: 1841. 
D. Appleton and Co. 

Poems of G. C. Brainard, with a Memoir of his Life. Hartford: 1842. E. 
Hopkins. 

he Christmas Bells ; a Tale of holy Tide, and other Poems. By the author 
of Constance. Virginia and New York: 1841. D. Appleton and Co. 
— for the Vestry and the Fireside. Boston: 1841. Gould, Kendall, and 
incoln. 

Wakondah; The Master of Life. New York: 1841. G. L. Curry and Co. 

on Departed Family, and other Poems. By M.S. B. Dana. New York: 
1812. 

The Poets of America, beautifully illustrated. 2d Edition. New York: 1842. 
S. Coleman. 

* Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and Romantic. Translated, with 
Notes, by J. G. Lockhart. New York: 1841. Wiley and Putnam. 

* Poetical Works of Bishop Heber. Philadelphia: 1841. Lea and Blanchard. 

* Gems of the Poets. Edited by S.C. Hall. Philadelphia: 1841. Carey 
and Hart. 

* Poems, Narrative and Lyrical. By W. Motherwell. Boston: 1841. W. 
D. Ticknor. 

* Anew Tale ofa Tub. ByF. W.N. Bayley. With numerous Illustrations. 
New York: 1841. Wiley and Putnam. 

Poetical Remains of the late Lucretia Maria Davidson. Collected and arranged 
by her mother. With aBiography. By Miss Sedgwick. Philadelphia: 1841. 
Lea and Blanchard. 

— and other Poems. By H. W. Longfellow. Cambridge: 1842. J. 
wen. 
THEOLOGY AND SERMONS. 

Testimonies for Episcopacy from the Earliest Christian Writers; in five Lec- 
tures. By the Rev. Palmer Dyer, A.M. Whitehall: 1841. H. F’. Blanchard. 

The Claims of Jesus. By Robert Turnbull. Boston: 1841. Gould, Kendall, 
and Lincoln. 

My Progress in Error and Recovery to Truth; or, a Tour through Universal- 
ism, Unitarianism and Scepticism. Boston: 1841. Gould, Kendall, and Lin- 
coln. 

Onesimus; or, the Apostolic Directions to Christian Masters in reference to 
-_ _— Considered by Evangelicus. Boston: 1841. Gould, Kendall, and 

incoln. 

Man a Soul ; or the Inward and Experimental Evidences of Christianity. By 
Rev. A. B. Murray. Boston: 1541. 

ne and Branches for the Church. By a young Lady. Boston: 1849, 
J. Dow. 

* A Treatise on the Church of Christ. ——e chiefly for the use of Stu- 
dents in Theology. By Rev. William Palmer, M. A. Edited, with Notes, by 
the Right Rev. W. R. Whittingham, D.D. New York: 1841. D, Appleton and 
Co. 2 vols. 8vo. 

* The History of Christianity from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Pa- 
ganism inthe Roman Empire. By the Rev. H. H. Milman. With a Preface 
and Notes, by James Murdock, D.D. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 

* The Early English Church; or, Christian History of England in Early Bri- 
tish, Saxon and Norman Times. By the Rev. Edward Churton. With a Pre- 
face by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Ives. New York: 1841. D. Appleton and Co. 
en Live while you Live. By Rev. Thomas Griffith. New York: 1841. R. 

arter. 

* The Temple and the Country Parson. By Rev. George Herbert. Boston: 
1841. J. Dow. 
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* Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible, and Views of the Holy Land. New 
York: 1841. J.S. Redfield. 

* Eastern Arts and Antiquities. With numerous Illustrations. New York: 
1841. J. S. Redfield. 
one Quadrupeds; reprint of Bingley’s Work. New York: 1841. J. 8. 

edfield. 

* Religious Anecdotes. By Buck. New York: 1841. Dayton and Saxton. 

* The Golden Grove; a Choice Manual of Devotion. By Jeremy Taylor. 
New York: 1842, D. Appleton and Co. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Visit to Northern Europe; or, Sketches Descriptive, Historical, Political, and 
Moral, of Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland, and the Free Cities of Ham- 
rd and Lubeck. By Robert Baird. New York: 1842, J.S. Taylor. 2 vols. 

mo. 

Journal of the Cruise of the United States Ship Ohio in the years 1839-40-41. 
By F. P. Torrey. Boston: 1841. S. Dickerson. 

* Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea, commanded by Admiral Ferdi- 
nand Wrangell. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 

* Journal of an Expedition to explore the Course and Termination of the Ni- 
ger. By Richard onl John Lander. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers, 


BOOKS FOR YOUTH. 


The Blessings of Providence. — The Child of the Church. New York: 1842, 
Published by the General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union. 

Kiss Kringle’s Book, for all good Boys and Girls. Philadelphia : 1841. Tho- 
mas Cowperthwaite and Co. 

Cousin Lucy’s Conversations. 

Cousin Lucy’s Stories. 

Cousin Lucy at Study. By the author of the “ Rolla Books.” Boston: 1842. 
B. B.Mussey. 3 vols. 12mo. 

* Which is the wiser? or, People Abroad. By Mary Howitt. New York: 
1842. D. Appleton and Co. 

* Norway and the Norwegians; or, Feats on the Fiord. A Tale. By 
Harriett Martineau. New York: 1842. D. Appleton and Co. 

* The Pictorial Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel De Foe. Illustrated by Grand- 
ville. New York: 1841. D. Appleton and Co. 

* The Pictorial Vicar of Wakefield, elegantly illustrated. New York: 1841. 
D. Ap leton and Co. 

* a Juvenile Naturalist ; or, Walks in Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Win- 
ter. By B.H. Draper. New York: 1841. D. Appleton and Co. 

* The Old Oak Tree. By the Author of “ John Hardy, the Footman.” New 
York: 1841. D. Appleton and Co. 

* Somerville Hall; or, Hints to those who wantto make Home happy. By 
Mrs. Ellis. New York: 1841. D. Appleton and Co. 

* Evenings with the Chroniclers; or, Uncle Rupert’s Tales of Chivalry. By 
R. M.Evans. New York: 1841. D. Appleton and Co. 

* The Story of Joanof Arc. By R.M. Evans. With 24 Plates. New York : 
1841. D. Appleton and Co. 

* Pictorial Gems from Travellers. With numerous Engravings, New York: 
1841. D. Appleton and Co. 

* Miniature Classical Library; in beautiful Binding. New York: 1841. D. 
Appleton andCo. 9 vols. 32mo. 

* Robin Hood and his Merry Foresters. Decorated with 8 finely colored 
drawings. New York: 1842. J. and H. G. Langley. 

* Tales from the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, as related by a Mother for 
the Amusement of her Children, illustrated by 40 Engravings on Wood. New 
York : 1842. J. and H.G. Langley. 
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